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SNOWDRIFT: 


A STORY FOR CHRISTMAS. 


CHAPTER I. 


I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware, beware ! 

Trust her not, she is fooling thee. 

Sounps of music and revelry floated upon the 
night air. 

A grand public ball was taking place in a fashion- 
able hall at the West End. For hours a constant 
succession of carriages had drawn up at the stately 
portal, and splendidly dressed ladies, hanging upon 
the arms of gentlemen, ascended the steps leading to 
the room in which the dancing took place, laughing 
and talking merrily, as if the whole business of life 
was enjoyment, and they meant to be very business- 
like indeed. 

The dresses of the ladies were really superb, and 
a few uniforms relieved the monotony of the sombre 
but decorous black coat which is de rigueur for even- 
ing wear with all gentlemen, the happy possessors of 
these finding much favour in the admiring eyes of 
the fair sex. 

When the music ceased after each dance the joyous 
laugh broke out again, and the hum of conversation 
rose above all as the gentlemen walked round the 
spacious ball-room with their lovely partners, who 
seemed to have taxed the art of the modiste to the 
utmost in their personal adornment, All that was 
noteworthy of rank was present, for the ball was in 
aid of a deserving charity, to which majesty itself 
had lent its patronage, and the high price charged 
for admission only made the gathering more popular 
with the élite of London society. 

About eleven o’clock an ordinary hack cab, con- 
wasting strangely with the gorgeous and magnificent 


[BLACK MAIL. ] 


equipages of the nobility and diplomatic representa- 
tives, drove up, and a lady, quite alone, alighted. 
Drawing her opera cloak close around her shoulders 
to protect herself from. the wintry wind which blew 
down the street, she tripped across the ‘pavement, 
and was conducted to the ball-room by one of the 
stewards. 

She did not appear to know any one, nor was 
anybody apparently acquainted with her, though 
many stared somewhat rudely at her as she made 
her way across the crowded apartment, towards a 
vacant seat which she happened to notice. The men 
looked at her because she was undeniably lovely, and 
her appearance commanded their admiration. 

With the ladies it was different. With them envy 
took the place of admiration, and a lefty pride was 
mingled with a half-sneer of contemptuous disdain. 

Her dress was very plain, consisting of white 
muslin, simply adorned with a few bows of cerise 
ribbon, tastily arranged, while in her jet black hair 
was a red camellia. She was about the middle 
height, very graceful and symmetrical, having regu- 
lar features, such as Phidias, the Grecian sculptor, 
would have loved to fashion. Her neck was long 
and swan-like, her form rounded and voluptuous, and 
her little feet peeped out prettily from beneath the 
skirts of her dress. 

In her delicately gloved hand she carried a spendid 
fan of sandal wood. Two pieces of coral hung pen- 
dent from her ears, and it was worthy of notice that 
these plain earrings were the only ornaments she wore. 
Whether it was that the simplicity of her attire, or 
the calm beauty of her face, behind which there 
lurked a subtle witchery, attracted attention, certain 
it is that she was the observed of all observers, and 
a whisper ran round the gay and festive throng: 
“Who is she?” No one could give an answer, and 
she at once established herself as the mystery of the 
evening. 

Duchesses loaded with diamonds, countesses decked 





out witha thousand pounds’ worth of lace, ladies who 
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thought their costumes a marvel of taste and costli- 
ness, and who had spent extraordinary paines to make 
them so, were bitterly annoyed to find that all thy 
gentlemen in the room would persist in casting in 
quisitive, if not admiring glances in the direction of 
the fair unknown, whose whole attire did not pre- 
sumably cost more than a few pounds. 

The lady herself seemed serenely unconscious of 
the notice she attracted, for she sat very still and 
watched the evolutions of the dancers, now whirling 
round in the mazy valse, and anon moving in stately 
measure to the more dignified and. less boisterous 
qaucrille. She more resembled a spectator at a 
theatre than anything else, and was, to all appear- 
ance, intensely interested in seeing others enjoy 
themselves without evincing any inclination to follow 
their example. 

Her lovely black eyes flashed hither and thither, 
but did not meet the eyes of any oneelse. She might 
have been an Eastern queen looking on at a periodi- 
cal “nautch ” or exhibition of dancing girls, which 
she secretly despised, though, as a custom of the 
country, she felt bound to encourage and call amus- 
ing. 

There was one young man who was very much 
struck with the figure and face of this lady. He 
could not take his dark eyes from her, and his mother, 
who had accompanied him to the ball, rallied him 
for keeping in a particular part of the room and re- 
fraining from dancing. 

He had been standing, or rather leaning, against 
the wall for half an hour in a position which gave 
him a good view of the unknown without permitting 
her to think that she was subjected to anything like 
a prolonged or offensive notice. Yet it was so, and 
his mother, seeing the impropriety of which he was 
guilty, left her seat and went over to remonstrate 
with him. 5 

His name was Denbigh Fearon. His father had 
been dead some years, and he was just of age, and 
had come into property worth between three and 
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four thousands a-year. He Was tall and very fair, | 


certain!y good looking, but perliaps t0o quiet, earnest, 
and even sad in his manner to please most tastes. 

The expression of his face was honest and ananly ; 
he had a thin moustache, and whiskers which were 
of “ moderate size, though not full or luxuriant. 

Mrs. |'earon had purposely bought tickets for this | 
ball, in order that he might bee a little gay life, for | 
he had not left the public school ‘where he was edu-"! 
cated more than a year, and had but a slight Enow- 
ledge of the world and society. Having so ample 
an income, and his mother being well provided for, 
he had adopted no profession, though he had a fancy 
for going into the army. That was a subject under 
the consideration of his friends and himself. 

“ Pray,” said Mrs. Fearon, “do be a little more | 
like a man of the world. Every one will notice the | 
attention you are bestowing upon that Woman, whom | 
nobody knows. I am sure there is méthig superla- | 
tively attractive about her. Come With‘hme, and be | 
introduced to the Countess of Ch and her | 
daughters. They are charming girls, And all the 
men are dying to dance with them. dt was bat ® 
few minutes ago that 1 was talking to #heir god- 
mother.” 

“Excuse me, my dear mothet,” teplied Denbigh 
Fearon, in a respectful but resolidte ‘tone, “I datmdt 
do as you Wish, for the peace of ‘my fdture life @e~' 
pends upon ‘an introduction to ie Madly whom you 
call ‘that woman that nobédyienows.” I mustknow’ 
hes, talk to her, and dance With ‘her, Tor I sm ‘firtaly 
persuaded thet in her I have wméturty Tate.” 

“What nonsense you twik'!” exclaimed Mts. 'Pearon, 
with sot signs of impationss. “ Your vivid inte 
ginstion has led you «étray, end yyour Hiniited ae- 
quaititence with fashiordble life as inducel Yyou to 
maken idol of what is really only an @rdinery mortal. 
Now, ‘oblige me by Coming 'to the Gdurtess, ‘and you 
shall @ence with Laity Mand whe, in aiy 
opinion, is the belle f'the*reem. ‘She is dark is the 
night, #nd -you, I denow, wamire dark beuttties,” 

édbigh shook drs hed. 

“Tt Gs ‘the first ‘tint I ever refused, request, or 
hesitated ‘to obey & eemmand of yours, Géar méther,” 
he sail; “but tonight there isa wild impulse faging 
in ty ‘breast wiivh’compels me'to have My own Way., 
Mother, 1 must Fnow that lady. If youvdlwe my 
pease of mind—if you have avy regard formehelp 
me ‘to ‘és ‘aévoOmplishment of my wish. Willow? 
om you?” 

“ ‘tly Word, Denbigh,” rejoined Mrs. Fearon, 
still with woeonts of displeasure, “1 now 116t What 
tosay. Prom questions T-have asked, and remarks 
I have overheard, the woman—I beg your pardon, 
the lady,” she added, as she saw he was hurt at the | 
disrespectful way in which she spoke of his divinity | 
—“is a total stranger to every one in the room. I 
daresay an introduction can be effected, though, by | 
one of the stewards, or the master of the ceremonies 
—if there is such an important personage here to- 
night. It is a thing best managed by yourself, how- 
ever.” 

“ Thank you,” said Denbigh Fearon, a little coldly. | 
“T will do as you suggest, since I can expect no help | 
from you; though | must say i do not myself see | 
the harm of humouring a passing fancy. I am cap- 
able of taking care of my own interest, and * 

“But not of your heart, my dear boy,” interrupted 
his mother, in a tone of solicitude. “ You are at a | 
most susceptible age, and I do beg you to be careful. 
Though the people here are admitted by vouchers, it 
is, nevertheless, a public ball, and you may compro- 
mise yourself irretrievably. My alarm may be fool- 
ish and unfounded. If so, forgive the anxiety of a 
mother.” 

Denbigh Fearon smiled, and assured her that he 
would not do anything to displeaso her; but if the 
sky were to fall as a consequence of his act, he 
must talk to the unkuown, and solicit her hand for a 
dance. 

So he walked away, and, meeting ond of the 
gentlemen acting as stewards, who was distinguished 
by a rosette upon his arm, ‘he accosted him, and 
asked for an introduction to the lady whom he indi- 
cated. 

The steward at once promised compliance, and, 
going to the lady, spoke a few words, after which he 
returned to Denbigh, whom he asked to follow him, 
saying that he had ascertained her name to be Miss 
Leonie Layland, and he had obtained her pérmission 
to introduce him. 

The introduction was made in due form, and Mr. 
Fearon soon found the full, lustrous eyes fixed upon | 
and burning into him, searching every lineament of 
bis countenance, and peering straight into the depths 
of his easily-read heart. 


{ 








Asking/her to dance, he offered his atm, and ‘they 
took a préliminary promenade, until the ‘uusie, then 
husbed, commenced anew. 

Miss Leonic “Layland wns a most aceomplished , 
dancer, tnd httig like-a feather on ‘his shotider.” 
The curiosity which she had attracted, and which 
extended to her partner, who was so absorbed in the 
pleasute ‘of talking and dencing that ‘he bore the 
ordeal ‘bruvely, simply because he-was unconscious 

that many eyes were upon him. 

The dance over, he asked her to take some refresh- 
ment, which she declined ; but he would not conduct 
her to her seat at once, so he made an excuse about 
the heat, and led her to an ante-room filled with 
shrubs and flowers after the style of a winter garden, 
where they could promenade agreeably. 

“Do you go out much, Miss Layland?” he asked, 

“Oh, no,” she replied. “Iscarcely know why I 
am here to-night. 1am poor, unfriended, an orphan, 
whom 0 one takes any interest in. No, lam wrong; 

‘there is one who exerts himself slightly in my be- 
‘nlf, or T@hould not have come here this evening. 
Hiewaid I vequired gaiety, which to me was almost an 
unknown Word. You, I suppose, are a votary of 
‘fashion avitne of fortune’s favourites, Mr. Fearon?” 

‘He Bid nétesee how artfully this question was put, 

‘th hiswiisdypicious way, replied frankly to it: 

“Tam ndt that any more th#n yourself. As to 

being & favourite of fortune, I have nearly four 


hous ® gear of my own, Teft\me by my father, | 


Which T have just-come into, ‘bet T know little of the 
work and Wes 6f wdoiety, and the little I doknow 
does not pleate ne wer well.” 

“ How strange,” #hexclaimed, with a fascinating 
mile and andther @lunce of those dangerous eyes, 
“¢hat our ditpositions’should be of so congenial a 
aiature. I détest ‘the empty show and glitter of the 
world, and think ‘theit happiness is alone 'to be found, 
either i towm@rcountry, in the swedt communion of 
two lo#ing heatts. What have I said?” she cried, 
‘in ‘alarm, while fier ‘face flushed. “I heave beon 
talking t you @siif you were my brother. "What a: 
child lam! Bét you will forgive me?” 

“Willtagly,” ‘be promptly replied. ““‘ There is a 
charm SS ee aa candour witich noamount 
‘of training could ®upply, wna I freely admit 
‘that to me it is GnLguGEl, co eats a viow al 
bliss is just what has suggested itself to me times 
out of mind. ‘T'lse.music is beginning again ; shall I 
take you to yotrwedt.?” 

“If you will be sc good,” she replied. 

“ May I hope to have the pleasure of seeing you 
again?” he continued. “Really, I should be very 
proud to make your acquaintance. I hope I have not 
offended you by the expression of such a wish. I 
am quite in earnest in saying that I should be deeply 
grieved if our knowledge of one another were to end 
here.” 

“T am really not worthy of your notice, Mr. Fea- 
ron,” answéred Leonie, while the long lashes drooped 
as if in sorrow over her witching eyes. “From 
what you have been good enough to tell me, I am 
convinced that our paths in life are distinct. Here, 
however, is my business address, at which you will 
hear of mie.” 

She gave himan envelope which contained a letter, 
and which she had in the pocket of her dress, and he 
thanked her for it. 

The music now began with a deafening power, 
for they were near the orchestra, and he led her to 
her seat in silence, bowed with marked deference, and 
walked away, thinking much of ‘his lovely partner, 
who ‘had aroused his sympathy for her forlorn con- 
dition; and every one knows that pity is akin to 


| love. 


Perhaps Leonie Layland was fully aware of this 
important fact ; if so, she had made use of a powerful 
weapon, for Denbigh Fearon, without knowing it, | 
had fallen desperately in love with her at first sight, 
and was hopelessly her slave, with all the violent j 
emotion of a first and profound passion. 


CHAPTER ff. 


In order to oblige his mother, Denbigh Fearon 
acceded to her wish, and was introduced to the 
Countess of Chesterley and her daughters, and 
danced with both the Lady Maud and Lady Julia 
Chesterley, when he left Miss Leonie Layland, though 
he derived little enjoyment from their society, so 
completely was his heart given away in another 
direction. 

An hour or more élapsed before ‘he could obtain 
his freedom, and he went.in search of Leonie to ask 
permission to escort her to the supper-room, but she } 


was nowhére to be found. She had gone home pro- 
bably. Like & mebeor, she shad burst upon the 
astonished assembly and vanished. 

-Maoh toncerned at her disappearance, Denbigh 
went thto’a retired corner and looked at the envelope 
which she had give ‘Kim. He was ‘particularly 
}- anxious to know whet she meant by her business 
address. 

Could it be possible that’ créature 80 ‘daitity and 


‘80 ‘should ‘be ssmpelied by the decrees of a 


harsh fate to work for her living ? 

For the first time since he had come of age he 
blessed the good fortune which had given him money, 
because he could lay it at her feet and save her from 
the annoyance of ever again toiling for the means of 
existence. 


The envelope was directed to Miss Leonie Layland, 
care ‘of Mr. Sharpe, music-seller and pianoforte 
maker, Lower Eaton Street, Belgrwvia. 
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‘His fondness for ‘its mother “wes with him an 
intuition or a principle, and this ‘was the first time that 
he had appeared to swerve from it; but it must be 
remembered that he had just fallen in love, and was 
no longer perfect master of his thonghts and actions. 

After supper he was glad to go home. He ate 
little and talked less. Denbigh Fearon, usually so 
full of spirited conversation, which all his friends 
considered it a treat to listen to, was comparatively 
dumb. 

His mother pretended not to notice his preoccupa- 
tion, and simulated sleep in a corner of their car- 


iage. 

The next day Denbigh was up early, and his eyes 
were a little swollen, as if ‘he had not slept much. 

Mrs. Fearon began to fear that the symptoms were 
alarming. She had known all along that her son 
must sooner or later fall in love; but she prayed 
earnestly that the objects of his affection might be 
worthy of him. ‘She, who had watched his progress 
from his infancy, knew him to be good as well as 
susceptible, and she trembled lest some woman 
greatly inferior to himself in every way should be- 
come mistress of his heart, and so blight all tho 
bright future that was before him. 

She knew the evil of bad marriages and the 
miseries of ill-assorted couples, and the worry, and 
the despair which. follows a union ot inclination but 
not of judgment. 

Her son’s welfare was far, far dearer to her than 
her own, and she determined to grapple with the 
difficuky at once. 

It was delicate ground that she was treading upon, 
‘but she could not help that. She had a duty to 
perform, and she did not shrink from its performance 
at the earliest possible opportunity which presented 
itself.” 

“You will pardon me, Denbigh,” she said after 
‘breakfast, “but I want to unburden my mind to you, 
and I shall feel glad if you will treat me with a simi- 
lar confidence. I have taken it into my head that 
the young lady with whom you danced last night 
has made a great—I will not say irre vocable—inpres- 
sion tpon you.” 

“Which young lady do you allude to? I danced 
with several,” exclaimed Denbigh Fearon. 

“The fair unknown. May | call her so without 
giving offence to you?” 
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“ertainly,’and I will admit freely that*your sus- 
picions are correct. I have ‘her address, and I ‘know 
what‘she is. She gave me to understand that she 
was poor and friendless, ant’an orphan. Theadiress 
ghe allowed me to take away With we is convincing 
as to hér avocation.” 

“What, then, is this paragon ?” asked Mes. 


Fearon. 

“ Read, and judge for yourself,” he replied, handing 
her the envelepe. 

Well,” said Mrs. Fearon, after a pause, “sup- 

that Miss Leonie Layland is poor, friendless, 
an orphan, and a music-mistress ? What then, 
Denbigh ?” 5 

“ Suppose, in addition, ny dear mother,” ‘he'said, 
enthusiastically, “that she is peerless in her-com- 
manding beauty, accomplished in her conversation, 
engaging in her manner, marvellously symmetrical 
in her form, good-hearted, ‘innocent, trusting—in 
short, # women that a'man only meets with once in 
his life ?” 

“T am not going ‘to suppose any such nonsense,” 
answered Mrs. Fearon, who was practical and un- 
biassed by any sentimental passion. “The girl is 
good-looking, I admit, but she is not nearly so nice 
as either of Lady Chesterly’s daughters. You do 
not think enough of yourself, my dear boy. Look at 
your position and your income, which, though not 
princely, is ample to keep you in the upper ranks of 
society. The English aristocracy can boast of the 
most lovely women in the world. If you want to 
marry, you can marry a lady of rank, who las money 
as well as a title. ‘With your looks and your fortune 
you can take your choice among the flowers of the 
beau monde.” 

“I make allowance for your ‘partiality,” rejoined 
Denbigh Fearon, with'a smile. “I know you have 
a great, and, I fear, undeserved affection for me. 
But you seem to forget one thing, mother ‘mine, and 
that is this: my position and my fortune, of which 
you are 80 proud, and which you esteem so highly, 
enable me to choose a wife from what I will—in de- 
ference to your prejudices—call a lower rank than 
my own. I will tell you frankly that I love Miss 
Layland without knowing her, and that I cannot rest 
until I see her again. I did not sleep last night ; 
and if you value my health, my welfare, and my 
general happiness, you will place no obstacle in the 
way of wy cultivation of Miss Layland’s acquaint- 
ance.” 

“This is madness, Denbigh—sheer infatuation !” 
said his mother, who got up»and paced the room un- 
easily. 

ny A it what you ‘will; Iam its slave, and hers 
too. I told you last night that when I saw that girl 
1 had met my fate,” he answered, with a calmness 
which carrged conviction with it. 

“What do you propose to do?” exclaimed his 

mother, whose agitation ‘increased, 
/ “In the first ‘place, I must see her again,” he an- 
swered. ‘Have you any objection to call upon her? 
If you will do so, ‘you will greatly oblige me. Make 
friends with Miss Layland, mother; have her here; 
go to her house, and you will then have an opportu- 
nity of studying her character. Any advice you 
give me I will lay to heart, and I promise you most 
sincerely that I will not act hastily under any circum- 
stances whatever.” 

“You are my only son, Denbigh,” ‘answered -his 
mother, whose:tone had more of melancholy in it than 
was her wont. “I lost my husband, as you know, 
when you were a child, and all.my love was concen- 
trated on you and your elder brother. He, poor fel- 
low !—he, my dear Carl, was:stolen from the house 
by some malicious person, and whether he is dead or 
alive no one can possibly tell. You are all I have to 
be ‘my comfort, ‘solace,aud support in my old-age. 
Your brother Carl I have given up longago, though 
I should know him again, as I have often’told ‘you, 
by a singular cross which he had between ‘his shoul- 
ders. ‘This peculiar markwas very distinct, antl by 
its rarity would enable me-to identify him. I repeat 
that I despair of ever seeing himagain. You are my 
only hope and joy. If you marrya woman unworthy 
of you, or one with whom I feel I cannot associate, 
you will break my heart, Denbigh.” 

“But, my dear mother,” cried Denbigh Fearon, 
“you judge the girl too hastily. .You jump to.con- 
clusions, All I ask you is to go and see the lady.” 

“We had arranged to leave town next week.” 

“T know it. If your opinion of Miss Layland 
after you know her is favourable, as I am sanguine 
enough to hope it will be, why not invite her:to visit 
you at Highfield Lodge? It is true that the place 


“T know your affection for me, Detibigh,” returned! 
Mrs. Fearon. “But I dread the influence of Miss 
Tiayland if she acquires any asvendancy over you. I 
fancy that‘ can read her character and disposition 
better than you.” 

“ Your dvinion is——” 

“Thai she is clever and designing. She assumes 
the mask of innocence and simplicity to cover the 
deceit of her heart, and she is far from worthy of 
such @ strong, sacred, and enduring affection as 
yours.” 

“You are right to call it enduring, mother,” re- 
plied Denbigh Fearon, with a sigh. “ When I love 
once, I feel I can never, never love again. Last 
night Miss Layland captivated me and stole my 
heart. I cannot help a wish to see her again. Iam 
not the master of myself,and I repeat that.if you love 
me you will call upon her, so that we may be on 
friendly terms.” 

“Leave this matter as it is until to-morrow,” re- 
plied Mrs. Fearon. “ I will think over it, and in the 
morning tell you what, in my opinion, is the best ‘to 
be done under the perplexing and disastrous circum- 
stances. Try and conquer this sudden fancy, combat 
it, fight with and wrestle with it asa temptation 
which should be resisted with all the force of one’s 
will »” 





“ To-morrow be it then,” replied the young man, 
paying no heed to this exhortation. 

t was in vain that Mrs. Fearon entreated her son 
to banish Miss Leonie Layland from his mind. 

He was not, as he had truly said, master of him- 
self, She had established an extraordinary dominion 
over his heart, and he was obliged to own.its sway. 
His mother, finding him obstinate, or, more correctly, 
ot accordingly agreed to call with him upon 

eonie, and invited her to return their visit. 

She was, as they had assumed, a music-mistress. 
Mr. Sharpe, of Lower Eaton Street, knew absolutely 
nothing of her, except that she was an accomplished 
pianist, and that he hed for the last two years con- 
stantly recommended her to ‘his-customers. She 
lodged in 'the ueighbourhood, but he could supply no 
further information. 

As they were talking, Miss Layland entered the 
shop. She was ladylike in her manner, not at all 
familiar, but rather respectful, as one who knew her 
position, though there was nothing forced or servile 
in her demeanour. 

Mrs. Fearon spoke kindly to her, and expressed a 
wish to see her some evening when most convenient 
to herself at her house, as she was very fond of 
music, and would very much like to have.a musical 
evening. 

Miss Layland accepted the invitation, and excused | 
herself for hurrying away,as she had some young 
ladies to give a lesson toin Belgrave Square, and.she| 
had only looked in at Mr. Sharpe’s for a roll of 
music. 

“ Mr. Sharpe is my dear,.good friend,” she added. | 
“Tt was Mr. Sharpe I spoke of the other night to 
you, Mr. Fearon. He gave me my ticket for the ball 
where I was fortunate enough to meet you, and, 
through you, make the acquaintance of your kind 
mother.” This speech was .accompanied by a bow. 
“Mr. Sharpe ‘is benevolence itself. His music is 
well selected, and he.allews me to patronise him in re- 
turn for the encouragement he gives me.” 

Mrs.,Fearon went away a little afterwards, but: she 
still had her doubts:about Miss Layland. 

Denbigh’s influence over his mother sufficed in 
time to'induce her to give the young lady an invita- 
tion to Highfield Lodge, Derbyshire, ‘for’ Obristmas, 
which Leonie accepted with tears of gratitude, 

“Tt is so good of you!” she said. “I do not know 
why you should take such an interest in a poor, 
friendless creature like myself—a poor girl dependent 
on her own exertions—living, as it were, precariously 
from day today. Itis.a fact, I have no money but 
whatIearn. ButI will be very grateful to you—I 
will be as-dutiful to you as a daughter, Mrs. Fearon. 
Could you fancy me as your daughter ?” 

“Well, no,” replied Mrs. Fearon, rather quickly, 
“TI don’t think.I could.” 

“Never mind, you are very kind to.me. I will 
come to your’ house with pleasure, though it is years 
since I have spent a Christmas with friends. I may 
call youemy friend, may I not?” said Leonie, all the 
dangerous light dying out of her brilliant eyes. 

A look from Denbigh Fearon encouraged her. 

“Usually,” she added, “I have been all alone, 
thinking how melancholy my lot was, and what « 
solitary being in this busy world I was. Still, you 
shall not find me melancholy. I will sing and play 


“Is shonot a sweet, amiable creature?” 
“TI don’t know,” rejoined his mother, vho was 
anything at that moment but an:amiable creature 


December was drawing to a close,and the weather 
was.cold and wintry, as it shouldbe at this time of 
the year. Ice.15 snow had both mado their,appear- 
ence, and King Fuost ad for. some'time been master 
of the situation. 
Leonie Layland was invited to visit Mrs. Fearon at 
Highfield House, Derbyshire, any time during the 
third week in the month, and she came at the com- 
mencement, looking more lively than ever, aud she 
thanked Mrs. Fearon, as she had done before, for ner 
kindness to “a poor, friendless creature, so lonsiy 
rand desolate in town, dear Mrs. Fearon, I can’t tell 
iyou,” she added, rapturously ; “and if you are kind 
to mealways this will be Paradise.” 

Denbigh Fearon heard this, and swore to himself 
that it should be all she wished if he had the power 
to make it so, which he flattered himself he had. 





CHAPTER IIt. 


Tue early part of December had been damp and 
cold, and a green Yule was predicted, but, with.a 
Suddenness that took people by surprise, ice and snow, 
as we have said, made their appearance. The river 
was frozen over, the earth locked in an icy embrace, 
and a cold, easterly wind reigned supreme. 

This weather did not.give Miss Layland many op- 
portunies for seeing the beauties of Derbyshire. 
Most of the daytime was spent in the house,and she 
was thrown very much in contact with Mrs. Fearon, 
whom she endeavoured to conciliate and please in 
every way in her power. Her efforts were not as 
successful as she could wish, however, for Mrs. Fearon 
often said to herself, “‘ There is something about that 
girl I do not like.” Why.she came.tothis conclusion 
she scarcely knew. Leonie was agreeable, amiable, 
obliging, ever ready to walk or drive out, or to sit at 
home, never refusing to read aloud, to sing, or to play, 
and her prattling conversation had always something 
of interest in it, 

Denbigh Fearon was enraptured with her, and the 
passion he had conceived for her at first sightdeepened 
day by day until it assumed such formidable propor- 
tions that he was not happy if away from her. 

She told Mrs. Fearon that her father had been a 
doctor,.and that both her parents died.a few months 
one after the other, several years ago. She. had then 
lived with.an aunt, who also died, and since then she 
had. given lessons in music, thanks to her good friend 
Mr. Sharpe, who recommended her, and.got her in- 
troductions to the rich and great. 

Denbigh liked to sit up late on such a night as 
the one preceding Christmas Day. On Christmas 
Eve he asked Leonie'to.sit up with him and sing the 
Advent Hymn, which she did. Mrs. Fearon had re- 
tired to rest at ten .o’clock, having a bad cold, and 
the young people were alone together. 

When Leonie had ‘finish singing; she came and 
knelt down on the hearth«rug and warmed her 
hands, which had been chilled by the keys of the 
piano. 

She looked so lovely that an impulse came over 
Denbigh Fearon which compelled him \to tell ‘his 
passion. His promise. to his mother was forgotten. 
(The syren had bewitched him, and he was under her 

ll. 


“ Leonie,” he said, casting aside the formal “‘ Miss 
Layland,” which was too cold ‘for him in his then 
frame of mind, “I am very’happy, and hope to be 
moreso inthe future, ‘but I want some one to share 
with me my happiness. I need not work. I have 
no ambition, and I could spend all my time and my 
fortune in ministering to the wants and wishes of a 
wife, and making a heaven on earth for her.” 

Leonie cast down her eyes and looked at the 
hearth-rug, on which she was_still kneeling, as if his 
words had no meaning for her, though her heart beat 
fiercely, and her eyes flashed under the long, shelter- 
ing lashes. 

“ Will. you be my wife, Leonie?” he went:on, and 
his voice thrilled with an emotion which made it low 
and soft. “ That is the question I have been longing 
to put 'to you ever since I first saw you. Do not 
make any trivial objection. We have known one 
another some weeks, and if I were to know you some 
years, ‘I could not have more love, or a firmer regard 
for you than I have now.” 

“Have you told your mother of this, Denbigh ?” 
said Leonie, looking up quickly. 

“T have not, nor is it necessary that I should do 








is my property, but you are its mistress, and ever 
shall be.” 





for you, and try and talk so as to amuse you.” 
As Mrs. Fearon and her son went home he said: 





80,” he replied, ‘Am Inot of the tull age of twenty. 
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one years, and my own master? Cannot I do what 
I like with my fortune? Ilay myself and my fortune 
at your feet. Rise, Leonie, dearest and well-beloved. 
It is I who should kneel to you, for I am a suppliant 
for your favour.” 

With a little exertion he raised and placed her in 
the chair he had hitherto occupied, and sank down 
on his knees before her, taking one of her hands in 
his and covering it with kisses. 

“ You are very young, Denbigh,” exclaimed Leonie, 
“and I would rather you had consilted your mother 
before you gaid what you have to me, because you 
will reproach me and yourself for your inconsiderate 
haste, which you will ascribe to juvenile rashness 
and inexperience.” 

“No, indeed,” he rejoined. “I am sure that I 
could wish to live to the age of a patriarch, and spend 
all my time in idolizing you. Tell me, dear Leonie, 
if I may hope. Let me know my fate. Will you be 
my darling wife ?” é 

“J will, Denbigh,” she answered, in a voice so 
low as to be scarcely above a whisper. “I will, and 
pray Heaven you may not repent your hasty decision 
and sudden choice!” 

For some time they were too happy for words. 
He sat at her feet, holding her hand, and gazing 
into the liquid depths of her mysterious eyes, and 
feeling a wild joy which he had never experienced 
before. 

They were startled from their blissful reverie by 
the handsome ormolu clock on the mantelpiece strik- 
ing the hour of midnight. As the last cadence of the 
silver bell died away, a window which gave egress 
to the lawn was thrown open. ‘There was a rush 
of air which made the lamp flicker, and gave a 
momentary glimpse of the snow-clad, moonlit scene 
outside as the curtains fell back. Then the window, 
which was of the Venetian kind, and opened to the 
ground, was closed again. 

The curtain fell into its place, and all was as it 
was before, with the exception that the lovers were 
not alone, 

‘he intruder on their privacy was a tall, hand- 
some young man, well dressed, and wearing a fashion- 
able overcoat. He removed an Alpine hat which he 
wore, and bowed politely, while with the other hand 
he produced a six-chambered revolver, which he 
took care to display conspicuously. 

Denbigh Fearon rose to his feet, his faco crimson 
with rage at being so disturbed, and at such a time, 
and indignant at so unceremonious an interruption 
and impudent intrusion upon his privacy. 

Leonie sat still, but her eyes sought those of the 
intruder. They met, and responsive glances seemed 
to be exchanged between them. 

“Who are you, sir?” cried Denbigh, whose voice 
trembled with anger he could not suppress; “and 
by what right do you dare to enter my house at such 
a time and in such a manner ?” 

“ By no right,” replied the young man, in a melo- 
dious voice. “I cannot justify my conduct, unless a 
want of money, which you will have to supply, be a 
valid excuse. Let me bea little more explicit; but, 
first of all, a merry Ohristmas to you, Mr. Fearon, and 
also to the fair Leonie!” 

“You know this lady?” said Denbigh Fearon, 
whose voice faltered, as his countenance fell and the 
rage died out of it, 

“We have met, if I am not mistaken. It was in 
London that I first fell in love, and it was to her 
that I lost my heart. Is it not so, Leonie?” was his 
answer. 

A quick, rebuking glance flashed from her expres- 
sive eye as she answered ; 

“You are mistaken; we bave not met. Cease to 
indulge your pleasantries at my expense. You and I 
are strangers to one another. I do not know you.” 

“So be it,” returned the intruder. “I apologise 
for an error into which I have been led by an extra- 
ordinary accidental likeness, We are strangers. 
Let us return to business. My name, Mr, Fearon, is 
Guy Hardress, and I am a desperate man, Perhaps 
you would be the same if you were poor instead of 
rich. 1 have come here to-night to levy black mail 
upon you. You must give me what money you have 
in the bouse and acheque upon your bankers for two 
thousand pounds, pledging me your honour that you 
wiil not prevent my egress from this room or throw 
any difficulty in the way of my obtaining the cash or 
the draft, or——” 

He paused. 

** Weill!” said Denbigh Fearon, with a sarcastic 
smile, “what is the alternative ?” 

“Simply death!” answered Guy Hardress, as he 
called himself, ‘I shall give you ten minutes bf 
your own clock for reflection, and if, at the end of 

bat time, you defy me I shall send a bullet through 





your heart, and not only yours, but through that of 
the lady whose marvellous likeness to some one I 
know will not protect her life. It is for you to 
choose, Mr. Fearon. My pistol is loaded, and I know 
how to use itas a desperate man should.’ 

Denbigh Fearon was astounded. He knew not 
how to act. While he stood irresolute the moments 
sped with alarming rapidity. He was recalled to a 
sense of his danger by the gentle voice of Leonie, 
who said: 

“Give the dreadful man what he wants. He 
frightens me, darling.” 

f So you love on Leonie?” whispered Denbigh 
Fearon iu her ear. 

“You know, dearest, that my heart is wholly 
yours,” she answered, looking up into his face with 
a loving expression. 

This decided Lim how to act, He went to an es- 
critoire, which he unlocked. Finding a pen and ink, 
he tore a draft from his cheque-book, and wrote: 
“Pay Mr. Guy. Hardress the snm of two thousand 
pounds.” From an inner drawer he produced a bundle 
of notes, which, with the cheque, he handed to the 
intruder, who advanced to receive them, Passing 
Leonie as he did so, and, bending his head, he con- 
trived to whisper: 

“In London in eight days,” 

She inclined her head in token of assent, but so 
cleverly was this by-play executed that it was lost 
upon Mr, Fearon, 

‘Thank you,” said Hardress, as he received the 
money and the cheque, which he saw at a glance 
was correctly drawn; “ you have now to pledge me 
your honour that you will not have me interfered 
with.” 

“I give you my word,” answered Denbigh 
Fearon. 

Hardress smiled aud wished him and Leonie good 
night. 

He opened the window with the same skill he had 
displayed in entering. The lamp flickered again. 
The cold wind entered the room, blowing the curtain 
on one side and revealing the snow-covered lawn, 
shimmering like silver in the moonlight. Then the 
window was closed. Everything resumed its wonted 
appearance, and Denbigh Fearon felt as if be had 
awakened from a hideous dream, 

Leonie was by his side, however, and told him 
that he had saved her life. 

‘‘How can I thank you, dear?” she said, ten- 
derly, “for saving my life? You do not regret 
the money, do you? What is it in comparison with 
my life?” 

“ Nothing! money is dross!” he said, impatiently. 
“But tell me once more, Leonie—you have no 
knowledge of that man ?” 

“ None whatever! I swear it to you, Denbigh,” 
she said. 

He breathed again; but Leonie Layland had 
uttered a falsehood. 


(To be continued.) 





EDUCATION FOR INDIA: 
I DESIRE to offer afew observations on the topio 
of education, which are occasioned by the progress of 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, in his 


great tourin India. Foreign potentates may regard 
it with surprise, as unusual, that His Royal Highness 
should have included children’s institutions as ob- 
jects of inspection during his great statet our—un- 
usval that he should, in yey regard any other 
than military institutions ! In doing so, however, 
he will, with a wise forecast, be viewing the up- 
bringing of his future subjects in that part of his 
dominions, in relation to which the cry has been 
raised that, for its future progress, India ought to be 
covered with a “network of schools.” Very true; 
but the precautionary inquiry may be now raised, 
what sort of schools ? for those which fail so largely 
here in the training required for the body as well 
as the mind will, unless care be taken, be worse 
failures there. 

At home, however, in'the distinguished review we 
had of the drill of the children of the half-time 
schools, His Royal Highness saw much of the results 
obtainable by a correct course of mixed physical, 
mental and industrial training and of sanitation in 
the conversion of the former lowest classes of soiled 
Arabs of our streets, living by depredation and spoil, 
or mendicaucy, into law-abiding, orderly subjects, 
living by productive industry. 

In that review His Royal Highness had proof 
before him how rugged natures of every race and 
cline, who are hardened and past cure in the adult 
stages, may in youth be ameliorated and modified to 
beneficial ends, 

At Calcutta His Royal Highnesg may have an 
opportunity which (under the guidance of his sanitary 
monitor, Dr, Fayrer), it is to be hoped, will not be 
lost, of inspecting a children’s institution, fraught 





with large portents, namely, an institution of an 
orphan asylum of female children of British parents, 

The horribly heavy death-rates amongst children 
of British parents in India has led to the very 
general conclusion that children of the British race 
cannot be reared or have succession in those climates, 
But the experience of that one institution of female 
children, as stated in the discussion to which I refer, 
would go to reverse that conclusion, for it shows 
that such heavy children’s death-rates are reall 
factitious and preventible, as from other evidence 
‘believe them to be. 

It was proved that by sanitation in Calcutta, 
which has a climate of an inferior order, the death 
rate of female children is reduced to,nearly one-half 
the deathi-rate of children of the. same ages of all 
classes in London. When it is considered what has 
beeu done by sanitation in the adult stages in India, 
where the death-rate, which was once upwards of 
sixty per thousand, has been reduced to thirteen and 
a helf, or less than it was in the line regimonts at 
home—that in India the death-rates of the much-ex- 
posed class, the railway engine drivers, are not more 
than ten in @ thousand, i.e., not more than weather- 
exposed classes in this metropolis, when it is con- 
sidered what is already done in these adult stages in 
India. there is little doubt that if the children 
reared in the Calcutta institution were removed to 
the hill stations or tostations moderately salubrious 
the British race might be reared and have succes- 
sion. ‘ 

Dr. Fayrer has attested, from his own observation, 
the results of sanitation in that particular institution 
in Calcutta. He states that be had seen British 
children of a third generation in India; nevertheless 
he would not go so far as to say whether the British 
race might have succession there. Certainly not, I 
should say, if they were to be located iu malarious 
places, or places not rendered habitable by sanita.- 
tion. But I wonld urge it that it is of importance 
for the object that the training in any network of 
schools called for there, and peculiarly so for British 
children, should be physical as well as mental, of 
the type of such special institutions as those of 
which the Prince saw some of the outcome at our 
school drill review. But wheresoever it be thought 
fit the physical training may be imparted without 
the military element. 

It is to be taken into account that the principles of 
the reformed mental, and physical, and industrial 
training we advocate here is a reform highly impor- 
tant for our colonies, where our trained teachers go, 
and where our educatioual institutions are commonly 
tvo literally copied. 

It were unnecessary to observe here that efforts 
for the amelioration of semi-barbarous populations 
must, as a rule, be of inferior effect to those applied 
n the infantile stages of life. BR. OC. 


Mr. Mor ey, the historian, has been residing at 
Boston lately, but he is about to return to this 
country in order to resume his literary labours. 

WITH a view to ensure the general adoption of 
the new spelling of Indian proper names, an amal- 
gamated alphabetical index has, it is stated, been 
prepared, and copies will be extensively circulated 
in official and non-official circles, 

TueE FLoops.—Beyond all doubt 1875 will deserve 
a place in history as a year of floods and inundations 
From January lest a week has hardly passed without 
some serious news of damage caused by the waters, 
and after numerous places on the Continent, after 
Nottingham, Derby, and a hundred other towns had 
suffered, the turn recently came for London. Two 
high tides in succession have-caused almost incalcul 
able damage along the course of the river from Wool- 
wich to Richmond, a distance of nearly tweuty miles, 
Wharves have been flooded, docks overflown, smal 
tenements have been not exactly washed away, but, 
as far as their lower storeys are concerned, sub- 
merged, It seems that the antiquarians have to goa 
long way back to discover a similar state of the 
Thames to that which it has been recently suffering 
from. One of these learned individuals has got, after 
great search, a kindred case, but he had to hunt to 
1270 for it. The record is in Allen's “ History of 
London,”’ published by Cowie and Strange. The 
following are the terms in which that flood is alluded 
to:—‘In this year there fell such prodigious rains 
that the Thames overflowed and broke down its 
banks in many places, which occasioned an immense 
damage, and the fruits of the earth were thereby so 
destroyed as to occasion the most excessive dearth 
that had ever been known in this kingdom, wheat 
being sold at six. pounds eight shilling the quarter ” 
(which more than sixty pounds of ovr present 
money)‘ ‘‘and the famine reigned in so horrible and 
destructive a manner that many poor parents ate 
the r own children.” This rare bovk is in the Guild. 
hall Library, 
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HE LOVES ME: HE LOVES 
ME NOT, 


By tHe AUTHOR oF 
“ Maurice Durant,” “ Fickle Fortune,” “The Gipsy 
Peer,” ete, etc. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


Mischief, thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou by 
'é. 

Tux second gondola which had started in pursuit 
of the signora, after a short and ineffectual attempt 
4o follow her, turned back down a sharp bend of the 
canal. The well-cloaked figure leapt out, and, after 
® fewangry exclamations, partly in English and 
partly in Italian, walked swiftly away. 

After traversing a hundred yards it stopped before 
a dimly lighted window and struck the glass 
thrice, 

A door opened and the figure entered. 

“ Well, guv’nor ?” asked the individual who had 
opened the door, in an eager voice. 

For answer, Lord Ellsmere—for it was he—muttered 
impatiently, and pushing past Slodger, who had fol- 
lowed his master into foreign parts, ascended the 
well-worn stairs and entered an upstairs room. 

Here he flung his cloak and hat from him, and, as a 
first step towards recovering his equanimity, reached 
@ botile of brandy from a shelf, 

Filling a glass, he tossed it down his throat and 
dropped into a chair. 

“Given me the slip again,” he muttered, ‘“ Was 
there ever such luck? To think that I have followed 
her from city to city without knowing it! And now, 
iust at the moment of recognition, to lose her. I 
wouldn’t care if it were in London. I could track 
her there from east to west. But here, in this horrid 
place, half water and half land, with no one but 
jabbering idiots about, who don’t understand half I 
“oes he’ cualicl his’ gla aiid he fi 

ere he re 8 glass, and si the fier 
liquid thoughtfully. on nics q 

“Tt was her, 1’ll be sworn. I could scarcely believe 
my eyes at first; but I’m not deceived. It was her, 
W she hasn’t a twin sister—and she hasn’t that. It 

was her, and she’s here almost within my grasp. 
And now the thing is to find out where she is hidden, 
fo-morrow she may have bolted again, and there will 
ye all the chase over again, WhatshallI do? IfI 
aake inquiries opeuly, I shall excite suspicion ; may 
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{THE INSTRUMENTS OF CRIME.) 


run against some of the English here too, and I don’t 
want todo that. If I’m not mistaken I saw that 
idiot Howard this afternoon. Lucky I had the cloak 
ou, or he’d have sven me. He’s just the fellow to 
spot a man when he didn’t want to be seen. I'll get 
that rascal of mine up and see if he can be of any 
use,” 

So resolved, he knocked upon the floor with his 
foot, aud presently the door opened and Slodger 
entered, 

His arm was out of its sling now, but his appear- 
ance had not improved by his trip to Italy, Like his 
master, he had grown a beard, and his villanous 
countenance looked more ill-favoured than ever with 
that hirsute appendage. 

In his eyes too, bloodshot with drink, there lurked 
a dangerous, sullen light, which proclaimed the 
bravado, ready to play any evil game which 
chance might send him. 

Chance for him took the form of Lord Ellsmere, 
who had, in compliance with Slodger’s earnest en- 
treaties, brought him here to help hunt down Lady 
a or Valeria Temple, as we must still call 

er. 

Now, as he stood, with his hand upon the table, 
stooping forward, awaiting Lord Eilsmere’s com- 
mands, his vicious presence seemed to suggest an 
idea to the earl. 

“ Well, Slodger,” he said, after a moment devoted 
to @ consideration of the startling idea, ‘* we’ve had 
some luck at last; but I don’t know whether 
it’s bad or,good—who is dowustairs ?” he broke off to 
ask. “I heard voices talking.” 

Slodger jerked his thumb over his shoulder. 

‘Only furriners, guv’nor,” he replied, hoarsely. 
“Ttalians, all on ’em, and the right sort too,” he 
added, with,a chuckle. “We've been a playin’ 
dominoes, which is the game they’re familiar with ; 
not as dominoes ain’t as good as avy other wheu 
you're sharp, and can stow a double-six up your 
sleeve. ‘he trick ain’t easy passed on these chaps 
downstairs, howsomever ; they’re too wide awake, aud 
likely to cut up rougl. I see one chap, as had a 
little difference o’ opinion with hig mate, whip out 
one of them long skewers of theirs in a jiffy,’’ and 
the ruffian grinned knowingly. 

Lord Elismere eyed him thoughtfully. The idea 
was growing into shape, and he was getting familiar 
with its desperate nature. 

“ But you was sayin’ you’d bad some luck, guv’nor,” 
said Slodger. 

“Yes,” replied Lord Ellsmere, “ I have discovered 
one of the persons we waut—hit upon her by chance 
too.” 








“Oh! it’s the young lady, is it?’”’ said Slodger 
with evident disappointment. “ I’d hop. it might 
be that varmint as give me the lump o’ lead, But I 
can bide my time, guv’nor ; I’m no ways impatient, 
for when we runs him dowa [’ll pay him my score, 
I warraut.”’ 

Then, as Lord Ellsmere seemed lost in thought the 
weg bent across the table and whispered, hus- 

My ; 

“Tsay, guv’oor, if we did come across him here, 
how easy it ‘ud be to pay him off in a right-dowa 
style! This ’ere place is the very spot for a jet of 
this sort. There needn’t be no trouble with the body. 
Just wait for him behind one o’ these ’ere corners, 
aud stick him in the back, and then pitch him in the 
caual, Who'd be the wiser? ‘'his’ere’s a capital 
place for a job o’ that sort, ani, if you don’t like the 
work, you can let it out, Why, there aiu’t one o’ the 
genelmen downstairs as would be above a little neat 
employment o’ that sort. And they don’t make no 
fuss neither! They carries the implements o’ their 
trade under them long, black, seedy cloaks o’ theirs 
all nice and handy !” 

Lord Ellsmere rose, and paced to and fro, greatly 
agitated by the suggestion which his low, vulgar tool 
had put into plain language. What stood between 
him and the great estate which he felt that in the 
ordinary course of things should ave been his? 

Nothing but a woman, a romantic, helpless girl— 
doubly helpless now that she was alone in a foreign 
city, which offered so many opportunities for the 
successful commission of @ crime. 

What was to prevent him acting on the hint which 
his own evil heart and his toul’s desperate nature 
had suggested? Nothing. 

Let him devise some scheme to lure the beautifal 
girl into a dark court on the border of the canal, and 
there let the assassin’s dagger dart upon its prey. 

Ounce the deed was dove he could make all haste to 
England. There was no one—excepting the ruffian 
at his elbbw—who kuew of his visit to Venice; there 
would be nothing to point suspicion towards him, 
Why should he not do the dee, and so rid himself of 
the barrier betwixt him and fortune ? 

Here, close at his hand, were the means of cutting 
the Gordian knot and unravelling the tangled 
skein. 

As he walked up and down, with the ferocity of 
a tiger and the cowardice of a wolf, his avarice pull- 
ing him one way, his fears the other, the ruffian leant 
an elbow onthe table and watched him with an ex< 
pression upon his face as if he understood the work 
ings of his master’s wind. 

* What is the best thing to do?” muttered Lord 
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Elismere. To follow out his mystery and play her 
@gainst Raven in the hope of some mischief happen- 
ing, or to take the desperate step which his own bad 
pature and the instinct of his ruffianly tool tempted 
bim to? 

Avarice prevailed. 

He turned to the table, and, draining bis glass, 
pushed it and the bottle towards his compasion, who 
availed himself of the unspoken in vitation with 
characteristic alacrity. 

‘So you think it easy to.patia friend out of ‘the 
way in this place, eh?” ke waid,- with ghastly. 
smile. 

‘Nothin’ easier,” responded Slodger, nodtling a 
preciatively as he drew his hand across his mouth, 
**nothin’asier. Be persuaded, guv’nor, by me ; it’s 
allus better to :play straight. We've been dodgin’ 
about these furrinparts too long, and now we've got 
the younglady, why,.strai ght’s the word. Never 


you fear, guv’nor,” he added, as Ellsmere sat dowa, |: 


with an anxious, apprehensive expression on his ‘face, 
‘never you'fear, We'll manage it all right, meand 
the genelmen downstairs, There’s no call ‘for ;you 
to take athand iin it@tall; leave it to me,and.done's 
the word.” 

Lord Ellsmere reached for the ‘bottle and grasped 
it besitatingly. 

At last he :said ; 

“Tl think it over, Slodger. 
again, and manage to find out where thesjgnora who 
sang at the opera to-night lodges. Can you do it, do 
you think?” 

Slodger modded. 

**Tithinks I can,” he said. “Therd’s one o’ the 
genelmen gpeaks a little English, and I might get it 
out o’ him easual like.” 

Lord Elismere nodded, 

“Go on then, and if you suceeed come up to me. 
Don’t come @irectly, gr you'imake them suspicious 
—you understand?” 

‘Lhe ready ‘tool no@@ed again, and slouched out. 

Lord Elismave sat motionless, his face anxious, 
his hands thrust into his pockets, 

Half an hour elapsed, and Slodger’s steps were 
heard ascending the stairs. 

“Well?” asked Lord Ellesmere, without Jooking 
round, 

* All right, guv’nor, I’ve got it. Hore it is, writ 
down on this ‘ere piece o’ paper.” 

And he laid a slip of paper upon the table. 

Lord Ellsmere took it up with a trembling hand. 

“ Fetch me my note-case,” he said, and Slodger 
obediently reached a despatch-box from a@ portman- 
teau in the corner. 

“ Now, while I write this letter,” said Lord Ells- 
mere, “go down and sound them. You're sure 
they are the right sort?” 

* Comeand have a look at them,” said Slodger, 
witha grin. “I’ve seen ’em draw their deggers and 
skewers twice this evening, and I knows they'd listen 
kindly to anything o’ the sort, You can see ’em 
through achink in the door, and reckon them up for 
yourself, guv’nor.” 

Lord Elismere motioned towards the door, and 
Slodger going out on tiptoe, he followed him. 

Descending the stairs, Slodger paused at the 
bottom and pointed to a half-door, through which 
a broad stream of light forced its way. 

Breathlessly Lord Elismere stooped down and 
6canved the occupants of the reom. 

A glanceshowed him that Slodger had formed no 
mistaken estimate of their character, 

They were of that numerous class of footpads 
with which Venice is infested, men who would play 
the part of assassins for a napoleon, and think no 
more of their errand than if it were the discharge of 
the most innocent and legitimate duty. 

With a nod of satisfaction Lord Ellsmere re- 
pscended to the room, and, after closing the door, 
gave his directions. 

Slodger was to go down again and sound them 
carefully, picking out two of the most desperate and 
hinting at the nature of the task which they were 
to undertake, of course taking the Italian who spoke 
English as one of them, If necessary Slodger was 
to give them a sight of the gold, 

“If they are curious—and I don’t think they can 
fail to be—mention your mistress. Say something 
abouta love affair, ‘They'll understandthat. There 
was an evil-looking ruffian near the fireplace—try 
him; but be careful, and don’t go farther than is 
safe. If you find they don’t answeras well as you 
expected, stop at once and let it drop. Turn it off 
as if it wasa joke, you understand P” 

“I understand,” said Slodger, huskily, dropping 
the money which his master had handed him into his 
pocket. “ Trust itto me, guv’nor, I ain’t going to risk 
my own neck, never fear. And if it’s all straight, 
what then ?” 

“Let the two wait until I give them the word, 
Mind, no names |” 





You get Mownstairs 


With another emphatic nod Slodger departed on 
his dark errand, 

With the aid of the Italian who spoke English 
Slodger explaingd to one other of the group the 
sort of work she ‘wantetl done, and he found his 
hints and half-suggestions eagerly responded to 

The three;ymer—Slodger and the two Italiane— 
waited untilithe rest of the frequenters of the tim 
had gone, amd then drew their chairs:mear 
and talketlover the meditated assassination 

Slodger explained that the person #o"would be. 
lured to @ certain spot where Ahey were'to await, 


. 


her with.stilettoes drawaywrasm! trian, 
At the word Auétrian ithe eegernes 
redoubled; it was a goof deed in Altéir eyes to 
murder an rom end charit- 
able -wark ito assassinate the af tthe detestell 
race, ; 
She was an Austrian = Slodger who 
stood in the way of an ian pountess. td 


At thet point Slodger ttook 
glitter of gold and the two despesadocs were both 
for the work, 
odger, however, téld them dhat 
could be done that night, and, 
know during the eh, wh 
were negotiating, ’ 
oath, upon the handleof -omp of ‘their 
drinking a libation of red Bbine wine. 
Then Slodger was satigfied, au@ returned ‘to his 


> 


condemned per | the showt time of Slotiger’s 
absence ; and dodbt of the wistom and of 
the bold and desperate game be was.about to q 
and dread lest even before ‘be would put his 

into execution ‘he shoxlé ‘be raised a 


tempest in ‘his ‘heart ‘that he was & man pos- 
sessed, 

Slodger as he entered glanced at the j 
bottle and saw with disgust thet his master b 
emptied it. 

“ Well?” exclaimed Lord Hilemera, ‘‘ What do 
they say—what have you done? You haven’t gone 
too far—you haven't run my neck isto a halter!” 

Slodger grinned. 

“Too far, you said, 1 think too much o’ my own 
precious neck todo that. Don’t you take on, it’s allright. 
They’re game boys—rattlin” good-hearted chaps as 
ever I see, and the trick’s as good as done! I’ve 
chose two on’em; one the chap ag spoke English, 
and the other a dark-looking chap with an ugly grin. 
They're agreed to do the job for twenty pun’, and | 
can’t say as it’s dear. It’s cheaper than you'd get it 
worked off for in England. They’re agoin’ to wait 
until I gives them the word, and then—why, it’s all 
up for the young lady!” 

“ But—but,” said Lord Ellsmere, “are you sure it 
is all safe—have you kept all names quiet? Dv they 
snspect anything ?” 

** Nothin’,” said Slodger, “‘ and atween you and me, 
gav’nor, I don’t think it will matter much if they 
did. They enjoys a game like this ’ere just for the 
fun of the thing but when it comes to being paid 
forit, why, it’s quite charmin’ how smiling and ready 
they are. No, I planted that Austrian dodge into’em, 
and they swallows it quite Kindly like—they hates 
an Austrian like poison, It’s all right, guv’nor; only 
get the young lady to@meet us at sotie Convenient 
corner and she'll have no more unhappiness in this 
‘ere wicked world.” 

** Hold your tongue,” said Lord Elsmere, peering 
round the room as if he feared the very walla might 
have ears. 

“There's still work to do. I don’t know where 
she is. Peridition seize this place! If she were only in 
London, Slodger, you must find out to-morrow 
where she has hidden, You know the opera 
house ?” 

Slodger nodded, 

**Go there and hang about until she comes; she 
must be there to-morrow—no, to-day, that’s the sun, 
isn’t it, not the moon? She must go there to see the 
manager. Wait for her, and then follow her homie, 
Mind! to-day is our last chance. She will be off to- 
morrow, and then there will be another wild-goose 
chase. Now, if I could only feel that it was all safe,” 
and he clenched his hands and fell to pacing up and 
down the room. 

Slodger eyed him with mingled amusement and 
contempt. 

“That’s where it is with these fine gentlemen,” he 
muttered, grumblingly. ‘‘ They’re all right enough 
up to the point; but when it comes to that they’re 
as white-livered as a canary bird,” 

Then, aloud, he said ; 





“ And you, guv’nor, what are you going to do?” 










jto 


j 


TP?” gaid Lord Ellsmere, passing his hot hand 
over his forehead. ‘I ?—oh, I’ll go and make ar- 
rangements for our instant departure. We'll cross the 
Channel to-morrow, or the day after, and keep snug 
in England. Get out and leave me; I’ll liedowna 
little. When you’ve found her come here for the 


‘letter. rage for Heaven’s sake!” 
Slodger, > ‘another grin, departed, and the 


‘Lord Elismere flung himself with a groau 

y 
eatrance of ‘sows ew hours after. 
‘ 3 jin whiich ne 


‘saw the talliform of Valetia Pom ple struggling 'in the 


— couch which stood inthe! room. 
a 


, aur” yer’ , W lhe’ the right‘thi 
a coma ~~ = = 

t anythi 
Ppl igr er ‘aman. Forty | od | 


ag. "Well, gav’uor, 


ul ‘her mest, the pretty 


leap, but , tolled 
ton re ho said. at's oe 

} (oapital ie 
cane” "tor the note. it ia—e0y 





"eB one nen, we've forgotten,” 
Ora span con i 
““@rab!~spah |!” @ismere, with 
fewetish diggust. pean oat when you like; take 
ame ‘to the louse first, aud ‘back and get your 
dinner.” 
“ 


in their Glowke’‘the pair made their way 
tina Wt whith Valeria Temple was stay- 
‘ing, fing it out with a grin, and Lord 
Elismere looking’at it with a hectic flush upon his 
cheeks and a savage light in his eyes. 

‘The last rovfthat will.cover that mad cousin of 
mine!” he muttered, gtimly, as} he tarwedy away. 
* Now you ca goto your dinaer I shall return in 
an hour and tell you where to‘watch for her,” 

Slodger nodded and slouched off back to their inn, 
and Lord Elismere hurried to the booking-office to 
book seats iu the diligence'for two. 

Before we can return to Valeria herself we must 
follow the other gondola which contained Edgar 
Raven. 

His feelings.on recognizing Valeria Temple as the 
prima donna were as intense as though so vastly 
different to those of Lord Elsmere. 

A tempest, wild and aw/ul in its magnitude, thrilled 
in his breast. 

The woman he loved was here in Veuttos, ‘80 close 
that he coul@'be at her feet in five minutes? 

It was a fact fuli of intense pleasure aud ‘ititetise 

ain. 
it was true that he ‘could be at her feet ff he dared 
to break through tire spell and once more seek ‘her 
presence ; bat that he could not do, 

Her own words, those bitter, sweet words spoken 
in the quiet room at Kensington had separated them 
for ever, and Edgar Raven had neither the presamp- 
tion nor the lack of knightly honout to dutrade upon 
the woman who had told him that her heart and 
hand could never be his. 

Motionless as a statue his gondolier watted for ‘his 
orders, 

Edgar stood with his arms folded, gazing at fhe 
house which contained all the world hell dear for 
him, lost in a maze of thought aud a passion of 
longing, 

At last he dropped down into ‘his old position, and 
uttered the one word: 

“ Home fT” 

With a “Si, signor,” the gondolier turned the 
boat and sped through the darkness. 

“Oh, that I could be a servant to be near her, to 
protect her,” murmured Edgar Raven, with a wild 
longing and indescribable presentiment of coming ill. 
**It maddens me when I reflect that she has no arm 
near her to protect her and shield her from danger 
This world is huge and wicked and terrible for the 
weak—who knows it better than 1?—and she, » 
woman, is weak and alone in it! How her voice 
moved me! Did I ever think I ootild love like this? 


I langhed at love at one time, love now laughs at ine. 
‘We meet in Venice! she is here in the city which 
has cast a spell over my life. *T'was here my father 
loved, ‘twas here I was bora, ‘tis here I meet her _ 
for whom I would willingly die, if by so doing I 
could give her an hour’s pleasure.” 
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‘With ‘his head lowered, and his face white with 
his emotions, be ded the stairs. 

The old woman, Francesea, came out of ‘her room 
to receive him, and shook her head and shragged her 
shoulders as slice muttered : 





“The young signor is full of thought; opers or 


no opera makes no difference.” 

Edgar ed into his room, and with an abstracted 
“good night” to the kind old creature relapsed into 
reflection. 


From ‘that reflection sprang a determination as 


noble as it was disinterested, 

Rising at last from the chair in which he hed 
dropped on first entering the room, he exclaimed’: 

‘*No, she has bidden me give up ‘all hopes of win- 
ning her and I will obey, but though I cannot have 
her love I can guard her life, and I will do so. 
Unseen and unknown of her I will make it my life’s 
duty to watch over her. My arm shall ever be 
ready to protect-and guard her. Sweet Valeria! ‘you 
are no longer alone, for I am near you!” 





CHAPTER XXVI. 

Wuev the first shock which the announcement of 
the old servant that she wasin her father’s house 
caused had passed Valeria's spirit was lulled and 
soothed by a peculiar feeling. 

Since her mother’s death she had devoted herself 
to the prosecution of a task which had seemed ‘im- 
possible of accomplishment. Her fife had ‘been 
wrapped in ‘a dreamy uncertainty and restlessness, 
without an indication of a successful result. 

Now suddenly ‘the clouds seemed ‘to Hit and & ray 
of sunshine crept through, or rather they ‘thickened 
and a finger-point of lightning pierced them and in- 
dicated an issue to all the past ‘months of'restless 
travel and search. 

She was in her father’s house. Here ‘he had plotted 
the device which hed won him her mother and 
wrecked her life. Here, beneath the win- 
dow at which she knelt, had walked that false lover 
upon whom or his offspring she bed sworn ven- 


geance, 

Who was he? Did he or any of his still live’? 

As she asked herself the question something 
within her with a sudden, fearful emphasis, an- 
swered ;“* An object of your vengeance still lives, and 
you are near him!” 

She rose, pale and agitated, for at that moment 
she had seen dimly shadowed in the darkness « 
figure, wrapped in a concealing cloak, standing in a 
gondola, with arms folded and eyes fixed upon the 
window at which she stood. 

It was the figure of Edgar Raven. : 

While she strained her vision to ascertain who it 
might be the gondola turned and the figure 
Vanished. 

Tn the morning she rose with a vivid idea of some 
coming event which would still farther clear up the 
mystery enshrouding the past. 

With pale face and a light in the dark, sweet eyes 
which they always wore when the shadow of her 
life fell upon her, she entered the break/fasf-room, 
where Madame Leclare already awaited her. 

Her first words were : 

‘Will you send to the opera house this morning ? 
I do not think I shall leave home.” 

Madame Leclare looked up as ‘she poured out the 
chocolate and remonstrated tenderly. 

“Do you think that is wise, dear? You look so 
pale and dis this morning. A walk and some 
fresh air would do you good. Let me persuade you 
te come with me.” 

“*As you like,” said Valeria, absently, always 
ready to yield tothe woman who had proved so good 
a friend ; “as you will. It will be better forme, I 
daresay. I did not sleep much last night, and I 
am glad I do not sing to-night.” 

* The manager has been here this morning al- 
ready,” said Madame Leclare, “and he almost went 
on his knees to me, imploring that you would sing 
to-night, if for the last time, and offering any sum 
you liked to mention.” 

Valeria shook her head, 

“No, I will notsing to-night.” 

Madame Leciare did not press the request, and 
Valeria finished her pretence at breakfasting by rising 
and walking to the harp. 

After a few chords she said, suddenly : 

*¢Shall we go out?” 

Madame Leclare was ready in five minutes, and, 
almost masked by their veils, they called for a gon- 
dola and left the house. 

With feelings of mingled admiration and dread 
Valeria looked round her upon the scene so marvel- 
lously strange—its very romance heightened by the 
revelations which it held for hers 

At every street she asked herself ; 

“Was it here that my mother walked? was it here 
that the false one lived ?” 


‘They reached the opera house and ’transacted the 
business which Valeria had with the manager. \ 

As they passed out again, to go to the gondola, 
Valeria forgot to lower her veil. 

A man standing in the shadow of one of the stone 
pillars’ scarmed ‘her'face and walked off in another | 
direction. 

It was Slodger. 

“ Where shall we go now ?” asked Madame Leclare, 
who was.charmed with the novel aspect of the magic 
city, and hoped'tedraw Valeria from her abstraction. 

“‘ Anywhere,” answered Valeria, sinking into ‘the 
cushions, and drawing the curtain so that she could 
observe without being observed. “ Anywhere: it is 
like dreamland. Venice! Venice!” 

The gondolier, receiving his instructions, set the 
frail barque swiftly on, but not so swiftly but that 
another kept alwaye’in the wake. 

The curtains of the second one were closed, and 
behind ‘them was Hdgar Raven. 

Madame Leclare talked during the ride. Valeria 
listened, smiling softly sometimes at the kind- 
hearted friend’s-efforts to rouse her, at others looking 
out with dreamy eyes, deaf to Madame Leclare’s 
voiee and living only im the past. 

At last they returned home, and on the steps they 
saw the old man who had remembered Sir Robert. 

Valeria hesitated a moment, as he gave them the 
salutation, and said: 

“Will you goup to the rooms, dear ? I think I will 
stay here a little while and talk to this old man.’’ 

@ Leclare passed on, saying that she would 
inquire about the dinner, and Valeria, seating her- 
self on one of the rotting stone steps, said : 

** And so you remember Lord Robert Ellsmere ?”’ 

“ Yes, siguora,” he replied. “I remember Lord 
Robert, though it’s so many years ago ; but then I 
cannot a the things of yesterday. Yes, I 


we And" geld Vale 

D said Valeria, softly, as her face paled, 
“do you remember his lady, signor?” 
“That is certain also,” said the old man, stretch- 
ing out his wrinkled bands, in one of which was a 
gondola oar. “ That fs certain; she was English, 
signora, and very beautiful, one of Raphael’s Madon- 
nas we used to call, her and yet with a fire in hereyes. 
Ah! she was beautiful. Signdra, your pardon, but 
your face has a likeness to the Lady Ellsmere!” 

Valeria smiled and shook her head. 

“ That is'® compliment,” she said, trying to speak 
carelessly, “And the Lord Ellsmere—hbad he any 
friends whom you remember ?” 

“It is certain that be had many friends; gold 
brings them, signora, and Lord Robert had much 
gold. Yes, he had many friends, but then faces do 
not linger in my mind, aud their names, signora, 
have vavished.”’ 

“Do you remember any of the friends of the Lady 
Elismere ?’’ asked Valeria, fuintly. 

The old man leant upon his long oar and con- 
sidered, 

“ Signora, I do not remember. There was some one, 
English also, whose face I see plainly. He was blessed 
with a fair'‘countenanes, signora, aud they said—the 
idle gossips~-that the Lady Elismere looked on him 
with the eyes of love, but it could not be true, seeing, 
signora, that se wedded the Lord Robert.” 

Valeria’s heart beat fast. 

Could the handsome man of whom the old gondolier 
spoke be the man who had wrecked her mother’s 
life—the false friend and lover ? 

“Try to remember, signor,” she said, tremulously, 
her eyes bent eagerly on the old man’s puzzled face. 
“Pry to remember, I implore of you, I—I kuew 
Lord Robert, and 1 am anxious for any tidings.”’ 

“T see,’’ said the old man, witi out stretched 
hand, “ I see, signora, and I would cudgel these old 
brains, Alb, one thing strikes me ; the friend of 
whom I spoke was married soon after the Lady 
Elismere. I do rementber the festival at the churel 
yonder. What was his name? No, lady, I forget 
everything, 1am very old. All I remember is that 
upon his-gondola there was carved @ crest and the 
letter R.” 

At this moment, while Valeria ‘was wrapt in at- 
tention and trembling upon the brink of the path to 
a discovery, a gondola swept slowly past and'a hand 
stirred its curtains. 

“ See, signora!” exclaimed the old man, with sud- 
den interest. ‘There is the good and great painter ! 
Ah, may the kind Heaven preserve thee, good 
heart.” 

Valeria ‘rose, ‘and, despairing of obtaining any far- 
ther memories from the old man, ascended the stairs. 

The-day grew, and ‘the sun was near his setting 
Valeria had spent the time musing, at intervals, 
turning to ‘her harp to play the dark thoughts from 
her mind. 

‘he sun set, and with his last rays gilded the 
figure of the old porter as he stood, with his hand to 





‘* Another day the saints have spared us,”’ he mut- 
tered as he turned. 

A hand was laid on his arm, and a voice, hoarse 
and disguised, said: 

“Signor Porter, this for the fair lady your gwest. 
See that only her hands touch it.” 

Then, before the old man could gather an idea of 
the voiee or form of the messenger, ‘the cloaked 
figure thrust a sealed letter into his hand and dropped 
into a gondola, whivh ‘instantly sped into the dim 
twilight. 

“A love missive for a certainty,” said the old 
man, a8 he bore it to Valeria’s apartments. ‘ This 
from a messenger, signora,” he said, placing the 
letter in her hands, 

“Not for me?” said Valeria, starting and half 
rising ftem her seat near the ‘baleony. 

“** For the fair lady your guest,’ said the mesenger, 
and there is no other fair one in the house, signora,” 
and he left the room. 

Valeria took the letter to the lamp, and with a 
curious glance scanned its superscription. 

“ To the signora.” 

That was all, 

“Tt cannot be for me,” she murmured. “Ié is for 
some member of the household; the old man must 
take it aud learn for whom it is intended,” and she 
walked towards the door. 

Half way, however, she paused, and with the 
letter in ber hand returned to the balcony. 

She looked again at the direction. 

The handwriting was English—but was it indeed 
meant forher? From whom did it come? 

With a quick gesture she put an end to the mental 
discussion by opening the envelope. 

It contained a small sheet of paper upon which 
were written these words ; 


“Srenora,—The writer of these words is im pos 
session of the secret for which you thirst. He will 
communicate that knowledge if you have courage to 
meet him alone to-night at the hour of ten on the left 
side of the Bridge of Sighs. Remember your oath, 
and have no fear of— 

“ONE WHO WISHES YOU WELL.” 


Valeria read this strange opistle twice, thrice, and 
stood for the space of one minute gazing at the lamp. 

In that time she had arrived at a decision. 

She would go. 

She would meet this anonymous well-wisher and 
learn all that be could tell her. Not for nothing 
hai the presentiment of a coming clue to the secret 
possessed her. 

/She would go, and alone, Who dared doubt the 
courage of an Elismere ? 

She glanced at the clock, the hands pointed to the 
hour of eight. 

An hour aud a half she waited with outward calm, 
but with inward fever, then, leaving word for 
Madame Leclare, who had gone to the opera, that 
she svould return shortly, she wrapped her large 
cloak about her, fastened her mask over her face, 
and slipped down the stairs with noiseless feet. 

The old porter came out of his nook in the hall ‘to 
receive her commands, 

‘A gondola,’’ she said. 
Bridge of Sighs.” 

“ Signora will not need a gondola,” he answered, 
“Tis but to cross the river here and walk a hundred 
yards. If signora pleases 1 will row her across.” 

Valeria murmured a hurried assent, and the old 
man slowly unfastened one of several boats attached 
to the steps aud assisted her to enter. 

Whien she alighted on the other side he asked if 
he should await her return. 

“No,” she replied. “I will call to you when I 
return. ”’ 

Then, after waiting until the old man had recrossed, 
she sped with noiseless, eager feet towards the grim 
rendezvous. 

There was no fear nor the shadow of dread in her 
bosom, only a dreadful absorbing desire to obtain 
some tangible clue to the mystery. To gain her end 
and accomplish her oath she would have gone 
through any peril, any suffering; for her the dark. 
ness, broken only as it was by the occasioual glimmer 
of a dim lamp, had no terrors ; all other considerations 
were absorbed by the desire to Jearn anything, how- 
ever insignificant, of the man of whom she was in 
search. 

Before her loomed the fatal bridge, and with pant- 
ing heart, for she had walked fast, with resolute, fear- 
less spirit, she looked eagerly round for some sigus of 
her anonymous correspondent. 

All was still and silent, A few moments passed as 
she stood in the shadow of the bridge waiting for the 
hour of appointment to chime from the steepled 
belfreys which reared their graceful heads against the 
darkeuing sky. 

A gondola swept slowly by and passed out of sight 


“T am going to the 





his eyes, on the steps of the palace. 


by @ curve in the river. 
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The minutes fled on, and suddenly the hour chimed 
from a church above her head. 

With a tbrill at her heart she stepped out of the 
shadow into the light thrown by # lamp across the 

ath, 
y As she did so two cloaked figures sprang from the 
doorway by an old palace, and, rushing upon her, 
threw a cloak with fearful facility round her head 
and face. 

Not a sound had risen to break the silence. i 

Helpless, unable to raise her voice—that voice 
which moved thousands to enthusiasm—Valeria 
Temple was in the toils! 

(To be continued.) 


BURIED SECRETS. 


—_——_@——_—_—_— 
CHAPTER XL. 


Ir is safe to say that neither Sir Hugh Redmon4 
nor his young wife closed their eyes in sleep during 
the remainder of the night, after the baronet’s encoun- 
ter with Dalyell, and their subsequent stirring inter- 
view with each other. 

They presented themselves at the breakfast-table 

the next morning, in careful toilets, he coldly cour- 
teous, she quiet and calm, with a self-command that 
amazed him. 
. Sir Hugh had bandaged his bruised temple with 
cloths wrung in cold water, and there was no dis- 
figurement perceptible. The slight discolouration 
that resulted from Dalyell’s blow was hidden by a 
loose-falling lock of fair hair, 

After breakfast, and an examination of the morning 
post, Sir Hugh invited Diana to drive with him. 

She accepted the invitation promptly. She com- 
prehended that he desired to talk with her concern- 
ing his project of inviting guests to the Hall, and that 
he could do so with more freedom out of doors than 
in the house. 

Naturally, some embarrassment would attach to 
their first private interview after that one of the 
previous night, and that embarrassment could be best 
gotten over In the open air, amid the distractions of 
out-door life, 

Sir Hugh ordered lady Redmond’s pony-phaeton 
and she retired to dress. 

When the vehicle was brought round Diana 
appeared, attired in a costume of dark blue velvet, 
and Lady Redmond took up the reins. 

“Shall we take the road to Oxford?” she in- 
quired. 

“If you choose,” he answered, “I have excused 
your groom from attendance, We will take a long 
drive, in any direction you may prefer.” . 

They drove down the stately avenue, turning into 
the park, and later into the highway. 

“I wish to talk to you, Diana, about the guests 
we shall invite to visit us,” said Sir Hugh, after a 
long silence. “I have been little in society, you 
know. You have received and paid visits to all the 
ladies I know in the county, Are there any among 
them whom you would like to invite at the Hall ?” 

** Not one,” answered Diana. “I like them all, but 
I feel scarcely equal to the exertion of entertaining 
them,” 

“Have youany personal friends, any schoolfellows 
whom you would like to ask ?” 

‘*No. I shall be quite content if you will permit 
me to ask Miss Edgely and papa,’’ said Diana, keep- 
ing ber eyes fixed upon her horses. “ Miss Edgely 
can help entertain the other guests, and I know that 
she and papa will be delighted to visit us,” 

“We will write to them to-day. Is there no one 
else for whose society you have a preference ?” 

*‘Noone. Ishould like you to invite gentlemen, 
Sir Hugh, if you are willing. They are less exact- 
ing and easier to entertain,’’ said Diana, secretly 
anxious that the baronet should have congenial 
company. 

Sir Hugh sighed. 

“There is Captain Gordon of the Blues; but I 
fancy | heard hehad gone to the Mediterranean,”’ 
said the baronet. “ Other friends have other engage- 
ments. I would prefer to ask people who will not 
study us too closely, Diana. Our relations to each 
other must not be commented upon,” 

He became thoughtful, canvassing in his own 
mind the merits of old friends and their suitability 
as guests of Lady Redmond, 

Suddenly Diana uttered an exclamation. 

An open carriage, drawn by four horses, with foot- 
men and outriders, was approaching them from the 
direction of Oxford. 

Three gentlemen occupied the vehicle. Two of 
thera were of ordinary appearance, differing in no 
respect from the typical English geutieman, 

The third was Lord Thorncombe. 











Diana recognized him at first glance as the 





gentleman she had noticed months before in Rotten 
Row, Hyde Park, and whose stare at her upon 
that occasion had made such an impression upon 
her. 

He recognized her now also, and regarded her 
with the same stare. His grand old face, with its 
beetling white brows and white moustache, kindled 
and flushed, and Diana’s pure and tender counte- 
nance, with its wonderful beauty, flushed as in re- 
flection of his, 

Recollecting himself, the earl withdrew his gaze 
from Diana and glanced at Sir Hugh, who raised his 
hat. With a smile the old earl returned the saluta- 
tion, and the vehicles were swept apart, each pre- 
ceeding in its different direction. 

Who was that old gentleman, Sir Hagh?” asked 
Diana, eagerly. 

‘The one who stared at youso? He is the Earl 
of Thorncombe. I supposed, from the looks you 
interchanged, that you were acquainted with him.” 

‘*T never saw him but once before, and that was 
last summer, in Hyde Park. We met then as we 
have met just now. We exchanged looks and passed 
on. I never knew whojhe was. Is he nota noble- 
looking man? Somethivg in his face, or look, per- 
haps, went straight to my heart,” 

“He seems to have made an impression upon 
you, Diana, as you upon him, I'he earl is a very 
old friend of my family. His oldest son, Justus, and 
my father were very intimate at Eton and Oxford.” 

‘Has he many children ?” 

“Not one living. Justus, his eldest son, a man of 
brilliant intellect, died unmarried. Alfred, iis second 
son, a man of society, married early, lost his entire 
family, and died, leaving no heir. The third son, 
George, was the father’s favourite. I have heard my 
father speak of him. George Berwyn had no am- 
bition, and did not care for society. But he was a 
gentleman to the core, noble, true-hearted, generous 
and kindly—a man of a thousand, Ife had his faults, 
however, and got into a wild set in London, and 
caused his father a great deal of anxiety. And, to 
crown all, he married a music-teacher, I believe, and 
his father disowned him, He went to Australia aud 
died there.” 

“* Did the wife die too?” 

‘She died very soon after her husband, if I 
remember rightly, You seem interested in Lord 
T horncombe’s history, Diana,’’ 

‘* Because his face interests me, I suppose. I was 
never before so interested in any one at sight. Has 
Lord Thorncombe no living descendant, Sir Hugh ? 
Did his youngest son leave no heir ?’’ 

“T think not. I never heard of one, I have un- 
derstood that the earl has adopted, or intended to 
adopt, as his son and heir, a relative of the late 
countess, a young gentluman named Dalyell. Dalyell 
is generally regarded as Lord Thorncombe’s heir 
presumptive, the earl having the right to bequeath 
his entire property, estates and all.”’ 

“‘I should like to meet Lord Thorncombe,” said 
Diana, musingly. 

“Nothing is easier, I will call upon him at Elm- 
stead this very afternoon, and invite him to visit us 
at Redmond Hall,’ exclaimed the young baronet, 
“I will invite Mr, Dalyell also, I do not like Dalyell, 
I bave met him at the clubs in London, and in 
society, but we are on speaking terins, and I will ask 
him to accompany the earl, With Mr, Edgely and 
Mr. Paulet, our circle of guests, although small, will 
be complete,” 

While Sir Haugh and Lady Redmond were discus- 
sing the earl Lord Thoracombe was satisfying him- 
self of the identity of the beautiful girl. who had 
made such a vivid impression upon his mind, 

He had been staying several days at the country 
house of Colonel Arthorpe, an old friend, and ex- 

cted to return to Essex some three days hence, 
The three gentlemen were on their return to Elm- 
stead from a morning drive to Oxford, 

Turning to his host, after the phaeton had passed, 
Lord Thorncombe iuquired, eagerly ; 

“Who is that lady with Sir Hugh Redmond, 
Arthorpe ?’’ 

‘Lady Redmond,’’ replied the colonel, smiling. 
“Sir Hugh’s young bride, whom he brought bome 
last month, and who has been making such havoc 
among Berkshire hearts. I see that she has gained 
one admirer more, my lord. But, seriously, is she 
not remarkably beautiful, wonderfully lovely ?’’ 

“Is her miud in keeping with her person?” asked 
the earl. 

“Her mind is thoroughly cultivated; her manners 
are perfect; and I hear that she is warm-hearted, 
8 weet-tempered, and gentle ; ‘a perfect woman, nobly 
planned |’ ”* 

“Sir Hugh’s a lucky dog!” remarked the Hon. 
Egbert Walton, Colonel Arthorpe’s second guest. “ I 
met Lady Redmond at a party some days ago, By 
Jove! do you know, my lord, it flashes upou me now 
that she looks like you! Upon my word, she dovs, 











she certainly has a Berwyn look. I don’t mean that 
she resembles you with your gray hair and mous- 
taches, of course, and your features are massive and 
rugged, as if cut out of rock, while hers are delicate ; 
but there is a resemblance, although I cannot fix it. 
You have met Lady Redmond several times, 
Arthorpe. Can’t you see the resemblance I allude 
to?” 


“Why, now yon speak of it, Walton,’ said the 
colonel, ‘I fancy I do. It’s not in the eyes, nor the 
features, It’s in the shape of the face, and some- 
thing else intangible that I cannot explain. They 
have both round faces, but hers is delicate as au 
apple-blossom.”’ 
oe Thorncombe felt an inexplicable stirring at 
his heart. There was considerable agitation iu his 
manner as he asked : 

‘Who was she before her marriage?” 

* Miss Paulet, of Dorsetshire. Good old family,’’ 
said the colonel. “ Mr. Paulet lives among his books, 
and doesn’t go in society. Iady Redmond is his only 
child,” 

“I should like to see more of her,” said the earl, 
“TIT must meet her. I must call upon Sir Hugh 
Redmond to-morrow, and revive old acquuiut- 
ance,’ 

But that very afternoon Sir Hugh Redmond called 
upon the earl at Elmstead. 

The interview was very pleasant. Lord Thorn- 
combe made few inquiries concerning Lady Redmond, 
schooling himself to conceal his deep interest in 
her, and before leaving Sir Hugh invited him to 
spend a fortnight at Redmond Hall. 

The earl accepted the invitation with eagerness. 

“T should be pleased to have Mr. Dalyell accom- 
pany you,” said Sir Hugh, courteously. ‘ We shall 
invite Lady Redmond’s father, Mr. Paulet, and her 
relative, Miss Edgely, also to visit us,” 

“ Daiyell is not with me,” replied Lord Thorn- 
combe. .“‘He’s stopping in town, very intent upon 
certain interests of mine. He needs relaxation, and 
I accept your invitation for him, Sir Hugh. I will 
write to him myself to-day.” 

“Tf you will be so kind. When may we expect 
you at the Hall?” 

“If convenient to you, we will come on Tuesday 
next.’’ 

It so arranged. Sir Hugh returned home to com- 
municate the success of his embassy to Diana, and 
the earl retired to write to Dalyell, whom he believed 
to be still engaged in the search for George Ber- 
wyn’s missing daughter. He urged Dalyell to come 
to Oxford, where .he would meet him on Tuesday, 
and they would proceed together to Redmond 
Hall, 

Dalyell received this letter the next day, soon 
after his return from Quarry Cottage. 

He appeared at Thorncombe House, tired, and 
with a weight of guilt upon his soul which even all 
his jubilance at having rid himself of his despised 
wife could not remove. 

He was free, he told himself a score of times—free ! 
But at what a price? His thoughts dwelt upon 
Lolette, lying stark and dead at the bottom of the 
old disused chalk-pit. He wished that he had not 
gone down to the cottage—that he had suffred the 
Glossops to proceed in their own way. That flying 
figure, moving to and fro in the gloom of the cottage 
garden, with frenized shrieks aud mortal terror, 
haunted him, 

And the boy? Hoe believed Mike dead also. And 
though he experienced no regret and no remorse for 
the last night’s tragedy, ho felt strangely uncomfort- 
able and ill at ease, and experienced a longing for 
some fresh excitement to remove this horror from his 
mind. 

“At any rate, I am free now.” he thought, ex- 
ultantly. ‘‘I am rid of that low-born pest, whom 
nothing could have persuaded me to marry except 
the supposition that she was the earl’s heiress. I 
was duped handsomely. I always hated her. And 
when I found that she was the daughter of a low, 
brutal fellow who had been hanged for murder I 
loathed her! She is dead. And now I am free to 
play upon Lady Redmond’s fears. Her husband was 
probably uuhurt by our little affray, but he is likely 
to make her home exceedingly warm and uupleasant 
for her in these days. He saw me, but did not 
recognize me. How did she explain our meeting? 
Was he lover enough to forgive her without ex- 
planation? She is not the sort of woman to screen 
herself by a falsehood.” 

He flung himseli upon a sofa at full length. 

“T’d like to know how she got out of the scrape, 
and if there’s any likelihood of a separation,”’ |e 
mused. ‘ Lolette is dead, and her spy also. I shall 
force matters with Lady Redmond to a crisis. I shall 
make her leave Sir Hugh aud come to me. But how 
am | to do it?”’ 

Had he been really Philip Ryve—really Diana’s 
husband—his way would have been clear. 
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But he was obliged to move with exceedingly great 
caution, If Diana should be driven to confess the 
truth in all its breadth to her father or husband, it 
would come out that Philip Ryve was dead and 
buried, that she was truly and legally Sir Hugu’s 
wife, and that he, Dalyell, was an impostor ! 

*“T should be shown upin a pretty bad light in 
that case,” he muttered. ‘What would Sir Hugh 
and tie earl say? I must steer clear of all these 
rocks in my way. I must manage the thing cleverly. 
Let me think it out.’’ 

He was engaged in “thinking it out” when a 
servant entered, bringing the ear!|’s letter. 

Dalyell tore it open lazily, and read it in amaze- 
ment, wrath, and dread, 

“The earl in Berkshire!” he ejaculated. “ He has 
met Sir Hugh Redmond! He is going to visit Red- 
mond Hall! Perdition !” 

He sat up and plunged his hands through his hair, 
and breathed like one who has been running swiftly. 

“ He has seen Lady Redmond, and she turns out 
to be the girl whom he saw in the park last July. He 
is fascinated with her, And Sir Hugh invites me to 
visit him! Me!” and he laughed jeeringly. ‘* Was 
there ever such a complication? What am I to 
do ?” 

He studied the question in all its bearings, 

“If I leave the earl there, without me at his 
elbow, to meet his questions, he may pry out the 
truth!” he soliloquized. “ The fact is there. Lady 
Redmond is the earl’s own granddaughter. And 
there is a possibility that that fact may crop out in 
some way, unless I exercise all my tact to prevent it. 
I must go to Redmond Hall. Lady Redmond does 
not know me as Dalyell. I must manage to see her 
alone first of all and put her on her guard, or she 
might betray herself. By Jove! it’s a hazardous 
affair, but I’ll risk it! I'll venture into the lion's 
den, in propria persona, J’ll carry out my plans 
under the very noses of Lord Thorncombe and Sir 
Hugh Redmond, and bear away my prize before their 
very eyes! Lady Redmond shall have the two men 
whom she believes her two husbands on her hands 
both at once! And, in spite of them all, I’ll win my 
game !’”’ , 

And, making the best of the situation, his spirits 
and courage rising to the occasion, he sat down and 
answered Lord Thorncombe’s letter, accepting the 
invitation of Sir Hugh Redmond, and promising to 
be at Oxford on the following ‘Tuesday. 


CHAPTER XLI. 

For a moment after the disappearance of Lolette 
over the precipice into the chalk-pit the three 
conspirators regarded each other dumbly, fairly 
appalled by their success, 

Then the hunchback, with an inarticulate growl, 
hurried to the open gate and peered cautiously over 
into the abyss that yawued below him. 

His strainiug vision could make out nothing, except 
here and there near the top a projecting bush. 
Below these all was blackness of darkness. He could 
hear nothing, not even a moan, 

He closed the gate and locked it. Some vines 
had grown across it and he had torn them aside. He 
replaced them hastily, and hurried back towards 
Dalyell and Mrs, Glosso 

“She’s dead!” he said, hoarsely. “Dead asa 
herrin’.”’ ; 

“You couldn’t see anything of her?” questioned 
Dalyell. 

“Nothing, nor I didn’t hear anything either, 
She’s past groaning.” 

“We'll go down into the quarry at daybreak,” 
said Mrs, Glossop, “and find the two bodies and 
bury ‘em, 80 they won’t ever turn evidence against 
us.” 

“ Are you sure the boy is dead?” asked Dake 
Glossop. 

“I'm sure,” asserted Dalyell, “but you can see 
for yourself. That gate was the only outlet from the 
a If he didn’t go out at it he’s in the garden 
still.” 

The housekeeper and her son made a hasty search 
of the grounds, woodshed and house, and, finding 
nothing of the lad, agreed with Dalyell that he had 
shared the fate of Lolette. 

‘* And so much the better,” growled the hunchback, 
“If he escaped it would be all up with us. He would 
swear us into the hangman’s hands.” 

Dalyell shuddered. 3 

_ “I must be off,” he exclaimed. “I have barely 
time to reach Norbourn before the train leaves, I 
shall never come back here. Here’s a paper I 
made out before I came here, giving the furniture, 
rent and lease to you. Here’s my name signed to 
it—Joseph Brown. And here,” he added, “ are 
the fifty pounds I promised you, Be sure to bury 
the two bodies ina safe place in the early morn- 


ing.” 





He tossed the money and paper into Mrs. Glossop’s 
greedy hands, and moved towards the garden gate. 
The hunchback went with him and let him ont of 
the grounds, and watched him for a brief spaceas he 
strode rapidly over the common in the gloom. Then 
Dake closed and locked the gate, and returned to his 
mother. 

“This has been a good speculation for us,’’ said 
the gaunt old woman. ‘ Weare provided for a long 
way ahead, Dake. The furniture is all ours, and 
worth nigh two hundred pounds. Think of that ! 
Mind we are up and in the chalk-pit by daybreak, 
When the two bodies are buried we shall bo 
perfectly safe. Come in now, and we’ll count the 
money.” 

They passed into the cottage together. 

Little Mike, hidden under the ash-barrel, in a 
cramped and painful posture, waited patiently a full 
half-hour before he ventured to stir, Then he 
cautiously raised his covering, and crept out from 
beneath it, 

His legs were weak and trembling, and his first 
care was to rub them thoroughly. 

His next thought was to see if the Glossops had 
returned to their beds. A light in the housekeeper’s 
room in the upper storey convinced him that mother 
and son were still up, and in close consultation, 
probably over the disposition of the bodies of their 
victims, 

“Vil hurry to Norbourn,” thought the lad, * and 
get a conataole, and have him arrest these wampires 
long afore daylight! Poor missus! It don’t seem 
possible as she’s dead! She might be lyin’ down 
there, bruised and dyin’, this very minute! P’raps 
she’s calling me!” 

The picture he had conjured up in his imagination 
wrought upon him, 

It was barely possible that Lolette had not been 
instantly. killed, She might be suffering, dying 
now, He resolved to descend into the chalk-pit and 
see for himself. 

“Tt won’t take me more’n twenty minutes,” he 
assured himself. ‘I can get over to Norbourn 
and back with the police afore daybreak. I will 
see aad 

He carried the ash-barrel to the side of the wall. 
An old blanket, which had been hung upon a 
clothes’-line, was next appropriated, thickly folded, 
and deposited upon the top of the wall. Bidding de- 
fiance tothe broken bottles, Mike clambered over, 


and dropped down outside in safety. 

Creeping in the shelter of the wall to the front of 
the cottage, he found the cart-track, and pursued its 
deep descent for some distance until he came to the 
entrance to the pit. 


The cdttage was now far above him, and he was 
completely screened from the gaze of any one who 
might chance to peer from its windows. 

Now he ran along the quarry at full speed, ex- 
amining the ground carefully, and calling softly 
upon Lolette, 

No answer came. He explored the pit thoroughly, 
and to his amazement found no trace of her. 

He himself, from his concealment, had seen her go 
vray side of the chalk-pit—and yet she was not 
here 

Had the tremendous fall not killed her? Had she 
crept away to die? 

He ran back to the mouth of the pit, exploring in 
every direction for some distance, but he found no 
sign of her. 

‘*If this ’ere an’t too myster’us,” he muttered. 
“She hasn’t left even a grease-spot.”’ 

He had in his pocket the box of matches he had 
taken from the cottage kitchen. He lighted several, 
one at atime, and wandered about with them. He 
could not find that Lolette had eveu struck the bot- 
tom of the pit. 

“Looks like some bushes up there, 
have lodged into ’em?” 

As no other solution to the problem of her where- 
abouts offered itself, he was obliged to consider this 
one more fully. 

With his matches he examined the sides of the pit. 
There were patches of soil intermixed with the 
chaik at frequent distances, and nearly every patch 
held a scraggy bit of vegetation. 

The boy calculated the point from which Lolette 
must have fallen. The side of the pit shelved in- 
ward at a slight incline. He decided that he could 
climb up for some distance, and began the task with- 
out delay. 

About half way up the steep, a clump of bushes, 
larger than the rest, projected. As Mike in his bare 
feet neared this clump he made up his mind 
that if he did not find Lolette at this point he 
= relinquish his personal search and go for 

elp. 

He climbed nearer and nearer to it. He reached it 
at last, his feet bleeding, and swung himself lightly 
into the gnarled aud misshapen shrub, 


Could she 


Then he thrust his head forward, peering up- 
ward, 

A very unpleasant sensation came over him as he 
suddenly encountered the glare of a pair of shining 
eyes not three feet above him! 

Could the hunchback have let himself down from 
the garden? Did a wild beast have its lair in the 
chalk-pit? Poor Mike was frightened. 

But as the owner of the eyes made a movement at 
silent retreat Mike became himself again, witha wild 


ope. 

O afissus !” be whispered. ‘ Missus!"’ 

*“Mik»!” answered Lolette’s voice. 
Dake? Is it really Mike?” 

“ It’s Mike—safe and sound!” cried the lad, ina 
thrilling whisper. “ You can speak yet. Are you 
dying? Are you badly hart ?” 

“] don’t know. [I fell into the tree, thank Heaven, 
and that saved my life. I fainted away when I lodged 
here, and when I wakened I saw lights below me 
and heard some one moving about, and I thought the 
Glossops were come to bury me. Oh, Mike, Heaven 
be praised that you have come to save ms! My face 
is all cut and bruised. My armis broken. They 
meant to kill me——” 

‘* But they didn’t succeed! We must get ont of 
this, missus, as soon a8 we can. Come now, try to 
climb down here. Give me your hand. But take off 
your shoes first. Stocking-feet is better.” 

Then, assisted by Mike, and groaning and crying, 
she descended to his side. 

He lighted matches and examined her face and arm. 
The former was torn and scratched by the bushes 
into which she had fallen; the latter was really 
broken. 

‘We must make haste to get down, or they’!l kill 
us, sure enough,” he exclaimed. “Shall [leave you 
here and go for help ?’’ 

“Don’t leave me, I can get down,” groaned the 
woman. “Keep my hand, Mike. So!” 

The descent was very difficult and full of frightful 
perils. Lolette clambered backwards, feeling her 
way like an infant, and guarding her broken arm 
and crying pitifully with every foot of progress. 

Bat at last they reached the bottom. 

Mrs. Dalyell sank down helpless, and Mike en- 
treated her to make a farther effort, or they would 
be discovered by their enemies. 

Thus entreated and assisted, Lolette crept to the 
end of the pit and for a little distance upon the 
common. Then she sank down again, completely 
exhausted. 

“Tam so weak,” she moaned, “I have had no 
food since yesterday, and I wore out all my strength 
in beating upon the cellar door, I cannot walk to 
Norbourn, Mike!” 

But come a little farther,” pleaded the lad. 
“Come out of the track, They'll find you here and 
kill you.” 

He helped her on a little farther, and then sat 
down beside her. 

“T think I could get over to Norbourn and back,”’ 
he said, “ before the day breaks, but it will be a close 
ran. Do you see the lights moving in the cottage? 
I believe them Glossops are going into the chalk-pit 
with lanterns. They promised Mr, Brown to have us 
buried early in the morning.” 

“Let me rest afew minutes acd I can go on!’ 
panted Lolette. ‘Is he—Dalyell—goue ?” 

‘Two hours ago. He’s gone back to Lunnon, 
He paid them Glossops fifty pounds for this night’s 
work !” 

The woman moaued. 

“T follered him last night to Berkshire again?” 
pursued Mike, “ and I came to-day to tell you what 
I found out, But, Missus, is this Dalyell your hus- 
band ?” 

“ Yes—yes !”” 

“* He’s got anafher wife in Berkshire,” said Mike. 
‘He called her his wife——” 

“A wife! Another wife ?” 

‘** Yes, missus. She gave him money to go away 
and leave her alone,” 

“Another wife? 


“Ts it not 


I never dreamed of such 
thing! Another wife? That’s why he wanted to 
kill me, so he could claim her! But I’m not dead 
yet. ‘Take me to see this other wife, Mike. If 
she’s his wife, whatamI? Yet I must be his wife, 
or he would not want to kill me.’’ 

Lolette sat up, animated by new energy and 
strength. 

‘** Another wife!” she repeated. 
think I can walk to Norbourn,”’ 

“Them Glossops are coming downstairs,” said 
Mike, watching the cottage lights. “They must be 
going to the chalk-pit. Come, missus,’’ 

The two moved onward together. After a few 
minutes the woman moved slowly and feebly, but 
she would not suffer the lad to go on and leave her. 
She struggled to keep on her feet, and Mike lent her 
all the assistance he was able, 


“ Come, Mike, I 
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They were an hourin reaching Norbourn. 

Lolette by this time wae in such pain that they 
roused up the proprietor of the inn and demanded 
rooms, lLolette told as much of her story as she 
deemed necessary, omitting the name of Dalyell and 
speaking of him as Mr. Brown. " 

A surgeon was sent for, but as he lived several 
miles distant he did not arrive before eight o’clock. 

He set Lolette’s arm and prepared medicaments 
for her wounds. Mike had discovered that the 
purse in his possession was Mrs. Dalyell’s, and he 
restored it to her. She was thus able to pay the 
surgeon and tocommand the best attentions of the 
innkeeper. 

As soon as, Loletto was able to see him apolice 
officer was in attendance. He heard thestory of the 
fugitives, procured a warrrant for the arrest of the 
three conspirators and, taking an assistant with 
him, went out to Quarry Cottage. 

But the Glossops had disappeared, 

They had visited the chalk-pit, found no traces 
of their prey, and realizing that the pair had, in 
eome miraculous way, escaped them, made a pre- 
cipitate flight, 

Telegrams were sent to London, and to various 
ports, to have themarrested on arrival, and here the 
pursuit rested. 

Lolette and Mike remained nearly a week at the 
inn at Norbourn, the former growing stronger every 
day, and then they took the train for London, 

* \’ve got one thing to do,” said Mrs. Dalyell, 
vindictively. “I’m going to have vengeance of Piers 
Dalyell! He's had his turn; now comes mine! 
Another wife,eh ? We'll see!” 

(To be continued) 


SECRET POWER. 
CHAPTER VIT. 


Ar the thought of meeting the seer turbulent 
feelings surged in the breast of the artist, and, 
although he tried to repress them by his strong 
will, sought to dispel them by argument, and en- 
deavoured to ameliorate their intensity by an exer- 
cise of his sense of justice, yet they remained, and 
he felt towards him as if he had done him some 
great wrong. 

He mentioned this feeling of compunction to his 
compauion. 

The sculptor, however, did not share in his ideas 
upon the subject, 

On the contrary, he thought that his friend’s 
kindness of heart misled him. 

Lander's strong common sense caused him to look 
upon the seer’s profession as only a cloak for impos- 
ture and extortion, he did not give the slightest 
credence to his assumed supernatural insight. 

In afew brief, energetic words he exhorted his 
friend to self-control that he might be the more 
fitted to contend with the seer. 

As the two gentlemen entered the seer arose, 
smiled blandly, and, condescendingly, said ; 

This isagainst my rule, but brotherly love and 
the sweet knowledge that I can help suffering huma- 
nity, induced me toadmit you, I hope I am meek 
and thankful - 

*“ Excuse me,” interrupted the artist, with an im- 
patient wave of the hand, “but our time is precious. 
Signor, can you hold converse with the living at a 
distance as well as with those who inhabit another 
world?’” 

A brilliant light crept into the éyes of the seer, 
and, bending his head so that his expression might 
not be noticed, he passed his band over his brow 
several times, and then, looking up, slowly an- 
swered : 

“IT can sometimes, but not always. You see, the 
conflict of the spiritual influence with the earthly 
object is, in such cases, liable to produce confusion, 
aud, in addition to that, it wearies me very much.” 

Matthew gave no heed to his words, but, turning 
his dark eyes upon him, sternly asked : 

“Did you give such an interview to a tall, light- 
haired, blue-eyed gentleman on Tuesday evening ?” 

The seer bent his arms, with the palms of his 
hands upwards, drew in his shoulders, inclined his 
head, andsmiling with an air of wisdom and depre- 
cation, said: 

‘*] cannot tell you.” 

“ What ?” exclaimed the artist, springing forward 
and raising his hand warningly, “ you say that?’ 
Do not trifle with me!—I will not endure it!—but 
tell me quickly what you know of him !” 

“If the signor will wait until I finish,” said the 
seer, in an injured tone and lifting his eyes, “ he 
shall hear. The gentleman visited me and I gave 
him the benefit of my power; more than that I know 
not.” 

There was a certain something iu the tone which, 
like a spark of powder, caused the flood of anger 














and grief in the breast of Matthew Hart to break its 
confines, and, while his brow became dark and’ his 
face whitened with wrath, he said: 

“T believe you speak falsely, old man! Stop! 
don’t you dare to speak until I have ended! Yoa 
know that that visitor has been missing since. 
Yes, you do; [ see it now, but I knew it before. 
But there is one thing more—I am his friend, living 
or dead. I loved him, old, man, as few can love. 
He was my brother in war, my friend in peace ; I 
will seek for him till death. Now, tell me truly, 
where is he? Be careful; I’m hardly myself now, 
as I think of him—as I see him, in my mind; if you 
falsify I shall knowit, Now, . 

The seer clasped his hands,@pened hie mouth, 
and glanced appealing!y upwards, in that wofal, 
sanctimonious way. in, placing his hand upon 
the black, glistening hair of the artist, he moaned : 

“Oh, cast ont the wrath from this erring, hot- 
blooded youth! let him be calmed and the spirits of 
evil driven away !” ; 

Valiantly had Matthew struggled to suppress his 
spirit, but when that man’s hand came in contact 
with his head it seemed as if his veins of blood had 
changed to streams of fire, and, while a sickening, 
revolting, maddening sevsation crept like poison 
through every artery of his body, he caught him by 
the collar and, shaking bim furiously, wildly ex- 
claimed : Cn 

“* Hypocrite, cease this cant! Where is he—he, 
my friend, my brother? What have you done with 
him, monster? Now, tell me, or I will tear you to 
pieces!” 

“My dear Mat,” intenposed the sculptor, placing 
his hand restrainingly upon his arm, “ compose your- 
self; you are——’”’ 

“Silence, Lander! I will not be checked, even 
by you. He shall confess—he shall restore Vane. 
Every feeling of my nature tells meI am right— 
that this man is.e traitor!” 

And he increased his force until the seer’s teeth 
chattered, but he made no resistance, only mumbled 
incoherent words and rolled his eyes. 

Suddenly the curtain at the opposite wall was 
pushed aside, and, with his eyes glaring, his mouth 
distended, and his sharp, teeth shining like daggers, 
the dog bonnded into the room and sprang toward 
the artist. 

The heart of the sculptor seemed to stand still! 
then drawing a.pistel, and running his eye over the 
barrel he—— 

At that instant the hand of the seer fell upon the 
head of the dog, and, obedient. to the. touch, he 
dropped upon his fore feet amd remained, quiet. 

“That was a noble act, Mat,” said the oralptor, in 
blended pleading and reproach. ‘You surely will 
not doubt the signor after this. Remember he has 
saved your life.’’ 

The artist spoke not, but released the seer, and 
stepping back gazed steadfastly into his, face as if he 
would probe and analyze each thought of his; mind, 
every purpose and pulsation of his heart. 

During this. severe serutiny, the features of the seer 
were moving, but his expression changed not; that 
look of forbearance and melancholy still remained. 

At length he glanced from one to the other, and 
smoothing his hair with a weary motion, said, in that 
drawling voice: 

“Tam meek and lowly; I am.cnntented to receive 
unkindness, for it is the lot af those who are my 
brethren. We are vilified, but in good time the truth 
shall be known far and wide, then our day of joy 
shallcome. The spirit influenco has thas far kept 
down my human passio®s, and I trust it ever will. I 
forgive you, my young friend, freely, and when the 
light shall come you will rejoice with me.’’ 

Contempt, distrust and anger glistened in the dark 
eyes of the artist; bis hands closed until the cords 
stood out upon them, and it was only by a great 
effort that he controlled himself, and moved rapidly 
from the room, 

Mr. Lander spoke a few words with the seer and 
then followed. 

As he found his friend, he said, in a perplexed 
tone ; 

“ The signoris a strange man, Matthew; a con- 
tradiction——” 

‘‘ A villain!’’ interrupted the artist, impetuously. 
“ Why not say it at ouce ?” 

“ Becanse 1 cannot believe it,” replied the.seulptor 
meditatively. ‘‘There.is not,one man. out of a hun 
dred who would have borne your harsh usage so 
quietly; there is not one out of fifty who would have 
prevented the dog from rending you.” 

Matthew shrugged his shoulders. disdainfally and 
walked on in silence, 

The look and actions of the seer had confirmed his 
previous suspicions, and the fact of his treating him 
80 leniently had, instead of mitigating his doubt, in- 
creased it, for he believed. him to have acted from 
motives of policy alone, The knowledge that the 











dog belonged to the seer had also given riso to new 
conjectares, while in connection with the boy he 
nourished hopes which, though vague, were siu- 
gularly strong. 

In a moment they reached the caffé. 

At the extreme end of the room, in a small com- 
partment, sat the thin boy, bending over a table upon 
which were several kinds of meat and pastry, and 
using his Knife with wonderful rapidity, while under 
this new influence his melancholy faded away, his 
face assumed a look of feverish. eagerness, and his 
ores dilated and glistened with a happiness almost 
wil 

As the gentlemen entered, he started as if from a 
dream ; then he nodded’ his head, smiled in a deli- 
rious-sort of way, and. again attacked the viands 
voraciously, byreoort a 

“Oh, it’s so good! 1 never forget you. I wish 
T could take these shocks three times a day, I do, 
I’m glad now—never was before. Oh! I haven’t 
touched the pastry yet; I must—it’s so nice! Oh!” 

At Tength he ceased, from one to the 
other, and then towards.the remainder of his repast 
rm Fegret, as if he were, parting from a very dear 
riend. 

Anon, however, the strange feeling of strength 
which pervaded. his being caused him to open. his 
mouth very wide and laugh in a manner almost hys- 
terical. . 

“IT actually beliewe him crazy,” remarked the 
sculptor, gazing, upon searchingly. 

The boy calmed his excited risibilities, and bonding 
forward, while his bands involuntarily passed to and 
fro over his stomach, he vehemently said : 

“Tcould almost think so by the feeling here—I 
never had it before. I’ve always been full of air— 
hollow, you know—and now, why, I feel so strong 
and big, just as if I was fat! Qh! I wish I could do 
something to pay you for making me feel likea 
human being. I’ve been a skeleton until now, I 
have.’ 

“T wish no reward,” returned the artist; “but I 
desire you to do me a favour.” 

“ Weil,” exclaimed the boy, rubbing his thin 
hands and shaking his long, narrow head, ‘ whatis 
it? I shall be very glad to, for I’ve had a jolly 
meal. Oh! such fun as eating is. I wish there 
wasn’t any snch thing:as electricity, don’t you? I’ve 
been lifted up by my hair—can’t do it much more, 
though, for it’s getting thin—and knocked down 
with it many atime. It don’t hurt mes» much now 
to fall, for I’m so lean that [ bounce,” \ 

There was some humour in these words, produce 
probably by his dinner; but a great deal more sad 
sincerity, which proved gonclusively to the gentle- 
men, what they had before imagined, that the seer 
amnsed himself by experimenting upon the boy with 
electricity. This aroused the artist’s inrlignation 
and, with more earnest force thau he otherwise would 
have used, he said ; 

“ You have been ill-treated, that is only too evident, 
I cannot promise to better your condition at preseat ; 
but if you will serve me, you siall be happier ere 
long. I wish you to tell me what passed between 
your master and the light-haired gentlemen who 
called on T'wesday evening.” 

“No—neo!"’ ejaculated the boy, contracting his 
facial muscles and shaking his head rapidly. “Don’t 
ask me about master. I don't know that, and [ don’t 
like to talk about him”—he glanced around appre- 
hensively, and bis voice changed to an excited wail. 
“ He’s awful when he’s angry; he—oh! don’t apeak 
of him, you make me feel badagain. 1 wish I hadn’t 
seen you. Oh! forgive me for that; but you don’t 
know what I suffer.” 

* Poor fellow,’”” mused Lander, compassionately, 
“ his lot is indeed a hard one.” 

“TI do not wish to pain you, my boy,” said Mat, 
kindly; “but there isa great interest at stake—per- 
haps life.’ He felt that he could trust him, and 
added: ‘‘the gentleman of whom [ spvke has not 
been seen since that night,” 

The boy trembled, his wan face grew deathly pale, 
his long fingers worked together nervously, and from 
his lips in gasps.came the words : 

“Oh ! isn’t it dreadful? He was such a handsome 
man, waen't he? You frighten me, you do. Dou’t 
look so hard at me. I don’t know anything about it. 

found something that scared me before ; here it 
is ; 1 will giveiit to you, for you’ve veen good to me. 
Don’t never tell—never! 1 shall die en awful 
death if youdo! Here—here ie what I found.” 

He held forth a paper. With fastiy-beating heart, 
and fingers trembling from feverish eagerness, the 
artist grasped it, spread it open, and read : 

“ Tuesday, 8 pm. 

“ Dzar Frizyp,—I've hadan interview with the 
seer. He has given me some facts in regard tomy 
own life, also information of Clarice; the truth of 
which I am now about to test. I go now to a house 
situated near the Arno, and described by the seer as 
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having only two windows on the side facing the 
street. May I have success in the prayer of 

** Your friend, 

“ vz. 


ve” 


“J should have had this Tuesday evening,” ex- 
claimed Matthew, in perturbation. ‘It has been de- 
tained, and by fraud. Tell me, boy, where did you 
find it?” 

“Qh! don"t speak cross,” pleaded the boy, in a 
tremulous voice, “ and I’i] tell you all, I picked it 
ap from the floor in the entry Tuesday night, at ten 
o’clock—that is all I know of it.” 

The two friends glanced at each other inquiringly, 
wonderingly, sadly, yet thankfully. A faint clue was 
given them, and on that they founded many hopes. 

“I must go now,” said the boy, arising, “or I shall 
have to pay for it. He’ll be mad if he knows I’ve 
been away. I thank you, sir, very much; you have 
given me what I needed most.” : 

“Stay one moment,” said the artist, placing his 
hand on hia arm and gazing steadily into his face ; 
“Jet mecgution you not to breathe one word of thig, 
if Py nw tor 

‘ 
interragiaptte: with a grim 
dido’h game anongh. 
would “a oy out, 
his eyes golled upwards, 
me go, omhe will know 
with a nod to each and a } 
he could not eat, he ran fram the: 

‘Now, Matthew, —— 
the sculptor, “You knom 
letter and started for the-house-therein, 


singularly placid face aa@ mit 
small room at the left, with his 
an elaborately wrought desk. 

** He doesn’t much resemble the popular idea of a 
detective,” whispered Lander; “but one thing is 
certain—he looks like you, Matthew, enough to be 
your twin brother.” 

The artist made no reply, but he noticed’ and 
wondered at the similarity of countenance ; the detec- 
tive had also perceived it, for ag they approached he 
looked up with a smile of surprise and remarked 
lighily upon the subject. 

atthew answered ag pleasantly, and then stated’ 
the object of his visit, at the same time relating the 
circumstances, as faras he knew them, of the pur- 
suit of Clarice gnd the disappearance of the sur- 
geon. P 

For 8 moment after the artist had conclyded his 
narrative the detective sat silent, gazing meditatively 
apon the floor, while at intervals his brows con- 
tracted and his head moved slowly, as if his mind 
were trying to force a conjecture into @ conclusion. 
At length he looked up and queried : 

“Can you les me see she warning you referred. 
to?” 


w resting upon 


“Fortunately I can,” rejoined the artist, “as my | 


friend cared so little for it that he threw it away. 
I picked it up and preserved it. Here it is.” 

The detective took the paper, placed’ it upon 
the desk before him, and, leaning forward, 
scrutinized it closely for some moments. Then, 
igniting the wick of a small spirit-lamp, he held the 
writing near the blaze so that the hot air would cir- 
culate evenly upon its surface. 

With eager interest, with wild hope actuated b 
love, the two friends watched that calm, thoughtfy 
face and the bit of paper which in his possession 
Seemed te increase in value, when suddenly there 
appeared upon it several letters in black which formed 
@ startling contrast with the pale red above. 

The detective smiled in quiet satisfaction, gnd, 
taking the paper away from the flame, read: 


“ The} above, ie written. in my. blood! Qh, will 
Heaven ever aend help ? CLARICR.” 

“What! ber blood!” ejaculated the artist, in 
taingled' horrov and rage. “Ob, what monsters 
they must be. whe have done this! And Vane.is in 
the pomer of these feuds ! 
dening!” 

“Control yourself, my dear Matthew,” said the 
sculptor, soothingly, “audilet us-hear the opinion of 
Sigaor Luis.” 

‘It imof course plain: to you,” remarked 
the detective, “thas. thie was written in invisible 
ink and in haste. It suggests to my mind two 
bossibilities—either this women is in league with 
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some secret foe, who is desirous of wreaking a 
revenge upon Signor Vane, or she is kept a prisoner 
against her will and is trathful.”’ 

‘It cannot, I am sure, be the former,” said the 
artist, earnestly, “for my friend was too gooda 
judge of human nature to be thus deceived.” 

Signor Luis laughed lightly; and incredulously 
answered : 

“ Perhaps; at all events, he has been entrapped, 
if not deceived. Why I think theformer the most 
reasonable is because there seems to be more rea- 
son for it. The girl is alone; there is no third 
party, which there would have to. be to make the 
supposition of a plot againas her perfect. Again, 
her acts do not favoir her, Why should she rum 
from Signor Vincent if she desired to be saved? 
Sine was not running from him—she was leading 
him,.into ambush.” 

“Phen why should a warning be given him?” 

Landes, “ Why should they not capture him 


‘*'Bhheme. was tao much risk,” replied the detec- 
“Bhey kpow that big ardour would be in- 
and then they wesld take him, with less 


ere, butonly fora short time. I have often 
pected the place and have caused it to be watched, 
but have discovered'nothing. It is not likely Signor 
Vincent ever entered: it, or, ever having entered it, 
remained therefor any length of time, for rogues, you 
kuow, are sharp, and keep a strict watch on the 

police. The next question ig where was this, note 
written? Thet anewen will pave the way towards 
ge vernal cenclusions,’* 

He scrutinized the paper for a moment. 

“Ah, tie name has been soratched from, the 
/gorner, but neven mind, it isinlaid in the paper.” 

He heid it: wp:to, the light. 

** You see, gentlemen, there is the name, Caffe 
Delafopie. The parson. who spught to deatroy, the 
identity of that paper muet have been a rogue. No 
one would have made gueh,a blundeg. Is only. re- 
maine now: to agsertain how. it reached the seer.” 

He struck @ belj; and in answer thereto a subordi- 
nate.entered 

“ Pierre,” said Signor Luis, “‘go to the Caffe De- 
lafovte andi bring back with you the waiter who 
started out with a note at eight o'clock am Tuesday 

}evening, Yow wiihnot failto bring the right one." 

“TI will not, signor,” repliad, the offieex, end, lefx, 
the room. 

The keenness.and sagacity of the detectixe, com- 
bined with bia unassaming manuer, gentie dignity 
and refinemens, bad won: the pect amd: copfid 
/of the twe fiends, and: im consequence theis hope 
grew brighter, though it was mingled with, a yearn. 
‘ing impatience which seemed to prolong the seconds 
into minutes. . 

PB ly Pierne.ret din pany with a tall, 
alim fellow, whose eyes moved restlessly around, ag 
if in fear, and whose, hands were continually passing 
/over-each other, as if to gain strength to exabie him 
to pass through the awful ordeal which he imagined 
was before him, while, at intervals a. sickly smile 
flisted over hie features and bis kuves exhibited a 








would require. 

Signor Luis, whose eyes had: been direeted medi- 
tatively to. the floor, looked up suddenly and: with an 
earnestness whisk partook more of sternaess than. he 
was awape of hastily queried : 

“ Do you remember this note?” 

“ Yos-yes, sigaon,;" responded the waiter, starting 
forward, them backward, catching at the shoulder of 

ierre tosustaim himself. ‘it was given to me by 
the man with the cane, who had blue hair and yellow 
| eyes—-no, excuse me, signer, | mean blue eyes and 

yellow hair, Wea, sigyov, I hope, siguor, I 
haven't——-”’ . 
“Don't be frightened, my: good fellow,’ interposed 





the detective, with a faint smile, ‘ You are per- 


lived | safet 


fectly safe. I want you to tell me now if you carried 
the letter to its address, and if you did not, why you 
did not,” 

“Yes, signor, I'll try to—to,” stammered the 
waiter, only half assured, and bobbirg his head 
rapidly, ‘“ You see, signor, the man with the blue 
h I mean, gave me the note and off I 
stared, e-whietling, as I always-does when I'm feel- 
ing good-natured, Well, I goeg along and pretty 
soon I heard a patter-patter-pat, the sound, you 
know, as if it wag,raining, but there wasn’t no drops 
and the stars were,out bright, and Lknew it couldn’t 
be water. So IL didn’t. mind, bat, kephen walking and 
whistling, the letter sin in my hands, but the 
noise kept up ite i pretty, goon, signor— 
ugh! it sogmed: me, E mean the black dog 
{erent speebeet oe white lettem oyt of my 

signes— ran, off before I could 
then 1 Tran, 


like for a moment, and 
through ikon ‘; = oe ae oth 
was ut 
aigpor, bat & da nething,”” 
Can more, pertioularly ?” 
queried the artist, 


“1 couldn't, > apemenad:the waiter, more 
wo’, “Tonk he was very large and 
The dntectine 


motioned Piese to, take, the man 


ba and. then, aid :. 
“It ia evident thak the doz is the property: off the 
sear, but. whethertheseer is the innocent dype or 
am active agent.of thim unseen fool cannokesy. In 
eitheneasp, itis heat to leave him alone and work 
around bim, There, is one. thing which this 
= dy it in aeobable at 4-1 ye 
was. 
house of the dark side. as it ig 
was, secreted elsewhera, while Signor 
blindly into the trap thus set for him; thimis based, 


hed } you ugderstand, upon, the supposition of the girl's 


innocence,” 

“ Which, in my opinion, is, the mosh neasonable 
one,” remarked the artiat. “But what are you—we 
—todo? Every moment is a treasure as regards the 
of our friend.” 

*T think he is not in that house,” answered the 
detective, meditatively. ‘ However, we can visit it, 
and ascertain. The day will be the best time, for 
they would, not expect us. I will send Pierre down 
to watch it, and I—you too, if you like—can follow 
, 0 hour hence,” 

The two, friends assented, and, after receiving 
directions in regard to the manner in which they 
should approach the houge, and the point at which 
they should, meet the signor, they departed, with 
hearts. more hopeful, yet enclosed in the mists of 
dopbt, 

Punctual to the instant they appeared an, hourlater 
pat @ corner of. 9 court below the dark-sided house, 
and: anxiously waited, for the signal, that was to in- 
| form them of. the, presance.of Signor Luis. 

. Anon "twas given, and they hastily advanced, and, 
in company with him, entered the house. 

All was, still, and a semi-darkness pervaded the 
apartments, 

Signor Luis ignited the, gas, and the parlour, amid 
whose beauty Vane Vincent had walked two days 
before, was.bare and desolate, only two threadbare, 
rusty, chairs; were visible. 

Carefully they searched the rooms, sounded the 
walis, aud listened for the slightest noise which 
should betnay the presence of any liviug thing beside 
themselves, but in vafn. No floors bent beneath 
theig feet, no voice invisible greeted tueir ears, all 
waa shrouded in a dreary gloom, a stilluess of death, 
oppressive and dismal, and as theartist walked slowly 
from, that damp, cold house the chill seemed to enter 
his heart, and in despair, he cried; 

“Where? Ob, where ?”’ 





CHAPTER VIII, 
Tue day passed slowly away, the night came, and 
with it only a little sleep, aud that with troubled 
dreams, to suggest. to the mind of Matthew Hart in 


tendency to bend more than sawre in ite movements: | more: dreadful forms than whea waking the fate of 


his iriend 

In vain he tried to hope, in vain he exerted his 
imagination to picture to. him the happiness that 
would be his: when his companion should be restored 
to him. Restored! 

The word seemed hollow and mocking, and as he 
gazed into the darkness around him, and pressed his 
hands: to his heated brow, it seemed that the gloom 
which enshrouded his heart grew deeper with sus 
pense, with grief, and the bonds of restraint and 
inaction were bound closer around the agitated spirit, 
and gave.it the impetus but denied it the power to 
fly. 

Morning came, and, with pallid face and eyes heavy 





from the bysg of sleep, he. arose and moved avout like 
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an automaton, eating but little and glancing out of 
the window at intervals as if expecting some one, 
and then sighing, as only disappointment resu'ted, 

Thus the day, the night, and another day parsed 

away. 
The light in the eyes of Matthew Hart told only 
too plainly of the sorrows, the lines of care which 
were stamped upon his brow, and the extreme pallor 
of his face seemed as if years their withering marks 
had left upon him. 

It was early evening, and he was sitting in his 
room, his head sunk upon his breast, and his hands 
clasped before him, when the door opened and the 
seniptor entered. 

The artist started expectantly, then as he saw his 
friend le dropped back into his chair and resumed 
his former despondent position. 

The eculptor paused near the centre of the room, 
folded his arms and gazed upon his friend in blended 
sympathy, compassion, and regard. At length he 
advanced, placed his hand upon his shoulder, and, 
gezing earvestly into his face, said : 

* Rouse yourself, Matthew, and throw off this 
melancholy. Believe me, Vane will be returned to 
us eafe and well.” 

“Why do you gay this?” exclaimed the artist, 
hastily arising and ®xcitingly grasping his arm. 
“ Have you heard anything? Speak!” 

The intensity of the artist’s words and his wild 
looks alarmed his friend, and he was fearful lest 
this continual perturbation, added to the exhaustive 
application which he had bestowed upon his picture 
for so longa time, should have an injurious effect 
upon his health, but he betrayed not his feelings as 
he soothingly, cheerfully replied: 

‘My dear Matthew, your vivid imagination has 
engendered half your trouble. It is true Vane has 
been gone a long time, but he is a very powerful, re- 
solute man, he can endure more than you or I, and 
he has double our united strength. Surely this 
should cause us to feel easier about him, while the 
fact that we are doing all that mortals can do to dis- 
cover and rescue him should make us calm.” 

“T know, | know, Lander!’ said the artist, 
vehemently; ‘but my nature is not like yours, and 
then you know Vane and I were bound together by 
strong ties. He was an orphan—so am I; money was 
our only heritage and cold enough at the side of love. 
Having none to love us we grew to love each other, 
and now, when his fame is resounding through his 
own country and France, to have him lost, gone, 
pethaps murdered! Oh, Lander, I cannot be still—I 
cect subdue my anger—I cannot calm my grief.” 

Aad alternately striking and straining his hands 
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together, while words of anguish and wrath suc- 
ceeded each other from his iips, he hurriedly paced 
the room. 

Well knowing that in his present state words 
would only disturb him, the sculptor remained silent 
until his friend again seated himself, then he plead- 
ingly said ; 

“ Matthéw, I beg of you for your own sake to try 
and ameliorate at least the violence of your emotion. 
You are, of course, aware that it cannot benefit 
Vane.” 

* Hark, hark!” interposed the artist, in a quick 
whisper, and softly arising to his feet he bent forward 
and listened, He heard steps upon the stairs, the 
sound came nearer, and the next instant there was a 
knock upon the door. With one spring he cleared 
the intervening space and threw it open, Pierre 
stood there, 

“ Well, well!” ejaculated the artist, “ what is it ? 
Have you heard from bim?” 

“Signor Luis wishes you tocome to him imme. 
diately,” returned the officer. 

Without any farther questions the artist seized his 
hat and cloak and donned them, and then, motioning 
his friend to follow, dapted from the room and ran 
rather than walked to the office of the detective. 

* Have you a clue?” exclaimed the artist, in 
mingled hope and fear, as he rushed in and caught 
Signor Luis by the hand, “ Shall we find him? speak 
quickly.” 

The detective smiled in his calm way and earnestly 
responded : 

‘“*T hope so, for this is wearing upon you—but I see 
you are impatient and I will tell you what I have 
learned, As you are aware I have had officers watch- 
ing places which I least suspected. By so doing I have 
blundered, merely blundered I assure you upon the 
track, At one of the old and unoccupied houses at the 
upper portion of the city a carriage has stopped every 
vight at eight o’clock for the last three nights, and 
an old woman has alighted. My men watched the 
carriage, and ascertained that after leaving this place 
it proceeded to the house of the dark side and re- 
mained there a few moments, and then went away 
empty. I conclude from that some one, I know not 
who, is a prisoner in the house first referred to. I 
have acted upon this, and the house is now well 
guarded, I sent for you because I thought you would 
like to go with me, Now change your outside apparel 
for this extra coat and cap of mine and we are 
ready,” 

Every motion of the artist as he flung his own 
coat from his shoulders and asssumed the one indi- 
cated by the detective showed that he was encou- 





raged—that the prospect, ever so faint, of seeing hie. 
friend again had given him new animation. He did 
not speak, but his eye burned brightly and his step 
regained its quick, elastic movement as he walked on 
towards the house which would give him either 
pleasure or woe, . 

At length it was reached, and, proceeding cautiously 
to the rear, while the front was guarded by Pierre. 
and his companions, the artist, in company with the 
signor, entered by the rear door, which the latter 
opened by a skeleton key, and advanced into the hall,. 
which was only rye lighted. 

For a moment silence prevailed, then the house 
resounded with the shrill voice of an indignant 
female of n.ammoth proportions, who hurried down- 
stairs as fast as her obesity would allow, and con- 
fronted the detective with a volley of coarse 
epithets. 

The latter, finding that persuasion and argument. 
were utterly futile, and that with his attempt at con- 
ciliation her wrath increased, stopped her wild gesti- 
culations by placing a pair of handcuffs upon her 
wrists, and shut off the stream of abuse by tying a 
handkerchief over her mouth, 

Matthew had been much annoyed by the delay this 
occasioned, and now he started rapidly forward to- 
wards the stairs, bounded up them, and rushed into 
the rooms upon the second floor, but saw nothing but. 
a little plain furniture. 

he cried, 


“Baffled! baffled !”” 
“ Shall it ever be thus?” 

“Do not give up,” remonstrated the detective. 
“We have not searched one-fourth of the house 


despondingly.. 


With his sinking trust ially renewed, the artist 
ran over the third floor; but nothing animate greeted 
his eager gaze, and a greater portion of the fourth 
floor had been traversed, when at the extreme endo. 
the entry he saw a door that was shut. 

“Oh, Heaven! may this give me success.” 

And with these words he dashed forward and 
struck his foot against the door with crasbing force. 

It flew open and revealed a girl kneeling upon the 
floor, her pale, lovely face upraised in mute suppli- 
cation, and her small white hands clasped firmly to- 
gether, 

This vision, bursting so unexpectedly upon him, 
caused the artist to pause abruptly and gaze upon her 
in amazement. Then, as he realized that the last 
hope of finding Vane was destroyed, he put forth hit 
hand and murmured, half-sadly, half-compassion: 
ately: 

* Not him—not him, but a woman !’* 
(To be continued.) 
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LOVE AND HATE. 


By tae AvuTHOR OF 


“ Winifred Wynne,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,” etc., ete. 
—— 
CHAPTER IIl. 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart and gather iu the eyes 
In looking on the happy autumn fields 
And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Tue dinner had passed with unwonted and gloomy 
silence between Lord Delorme and his daughter after 
that ominous conversation and Lady Edith’s equally 
pregnant interview with her old nurse. 

The earl was never harsh or severe with his idol- 
ized daughter, on whom the whole tenderness of his 
nature seemed to be lavished, but he was grave and 
uneasy in his manner and abrupt in the answers to 
the various attempts at conversation which Edith 
essayed, till at last the spasmodic efforts totally 
ceased, and when the sweets disappeared a very 
brief interval ensued before both father and daughter 
adjourned to the drawing-room. 

“ Sing to me, Edith,” said Lord Delorme, at length. 
“Do not fancy I am displeased, or churlish, my love, 
though I am not in the humour te talk asusual. The 
fact is that our discussion this afternoon recalled 
some painful memories that have long been buried— 
or rather smothered—in my heart. But I shall soon 
have fully arranged my plans for the future—so far 
as my duties are concerned to those dependent on 
me—and ther I must once again try to forget the 
past.” 

-He held out his hands to the girl as he spoke, and, 
drawing her toward him, kissed her tenderly with a 
kind of solemnity which thrilled through her already 
excited nerves. 

But she quickly returned the caress, subduing all 
outward evidences of emotion, and then went to the 
piano and began to sing from memory some of her 
father’s favourite ballads. 

She went on till the dusky twilight gradually ob- 
secured the figures in the room, and her voice sounded 
dreamily, like an olian harp, or the music of the 
Spheres, coming from some unseen source. 

She had just finished the lovely, soothing strain of 





[ FAREWELL. | 


Longfellow’s ; “ The day is done, and the darkness,” 
when she fancied she heard her own name spoken, 
in a suppressed tone, and, starting round, she per- 
ceived the figure of him whose lineaments were too 
deeply imprinted on her mind for her to mistake their 
identity in thé thick obscurity of the apartment. 

“Oscar, is it you? Oh, I am so glad—so very 
glad! Papa is there; go and speak to him,” she ad- 
ded, hurriedly, as if fearful some words might be 
uttered not meant for the earl’s ears. 

“No; he has left the room. I watched before I 
came in, Edith,” replied the young man, in strangely 
choking accents. “I shall only remain a few brief 
moments, and then go—for ever perhaps.” 

“ Oscar, dear Oscar, be persuaded! Stay, if only 
to see papa, before you resolve finally. He is hurt 
that you should leave him so abraptly ; he thinks it 
is distrusting him, after all he has done for you. For 
my sake, remain and consult him, and he will 
advise and help you too, if you will let him, For 
my sake, Oscar,”’ she added, softly. 

But though her voice would almost have recalled 
him from the portals of death—though he would 
have obeyed her lightest behest, as any knight of old 
obeyed the command of his lady love—yet in this in. 
stance it was powerless to turn him from his pur- 


pose. 

“Edith, do not tempt me by such maddening 
words,”’ he returned, bending over her till she could 
discern the intense love that so unmistakeably 
beamed in his expressive features, ‘‘Can you not see 
that it is for your sake I must go? Ay, and un- 
shackled by any burdens of obligations to your 
father. Can you not comprehend how I love you, 
Edith? how I would toil and struggle to win you 
as an honourable man should? And though the 
earl has been my sole friend in boyhood, yet I know 
full well it is madness to ever hint such a wish or 
intention to him. He would order me irom his 
doors never to return, and I could not brook the 
scorn that a Vandeleur so little deserves, and I 
should say what he could never forget or forgive, 
Do you not understand that, Edith, you who have as 
high a spirit as you have beauty ?” 

“ Yes, yes, I do,’’ she said, the hand he had taken 
trembling in his clasp; “ but still why not accept the 
help my father would so willingly give you to rise 
from your own exertions, and then in time the rest 
must come? You are Sir Lewis’s only son; hecan- 
not disown or disinherit you, Oscar.” 

‘Yes, perhaps when I am past the enjoyment of 
my rights,” returned the young man, bitterly; “ but 
it were madness to wait till then. He has well nigh 





cursed me, Edith, and but that I thonght of you in 
your gentleness and love I should have flung back 
tke maledictions on his head had he been twenty 
times my father. For your sake I risked the humili- 
ation, and for your sake I forbore the bitter rejoinder 
to his injustice. Oan I do more, dearest ?” 

“ But still I cannot see why you should not accept 
my father’s help,” she persisted, her eyes thanking 
him for his effort even more than the pressure of his 
hand as he poured forth his grief. 

“Because I will not put any barrier between us, 
Edith. He shall not say I used him as a stepping- 
stone to obtain what is the most precious gift he can 
bestow. I will be free—free to toil and to obey my 
own impulses, and then I will deserve you, and win 
you or die, Edith, in the struggle.” 

The girl dared not speak lest the tears should 
choke her voice and betray too plainly the deep love 
in her heart, which she knew it were cruelty to 
openly confess, 

But at last she conquered herself sufficiently to 
trust her treacherous voice, and she said, in a firm 
thougl: low tone ; 

“TI must not urge you farther, Oscar, nor ought I 
perhaps to listen to such words from you. But 
trast you from my very soul not to think or do one 
dishonourable deed to accomplish what you most 
desire. I only say one thing, Oscar. Remember 
that Edith Dupuy will weep for you, pray for you, 
and thi of you in all but sin or disgrace. For her 
sake, keep your bonour and your faith pure and ua- 
tarnished, Will you promise me this, Oscar, in 
return for all I shall suffer on your behalf, in silence 
and in solitude ?” 

Oscar Vandeleur could have taken that worshipped 
girl in his arms and poured out all his grief and 
love in one torrent of passionate words and caresses ; 
but he forbore with stern self-control that spoke of 
truer and more unselfish affection than the most 
rapturous assurances, 

“Thanks, Edith; thanks for the safeguard you 
have given mo,” he said, eagerly, ‘It shall be a 
talisman in the hour of temptation and weakness, 
And listen, dearest,” he went on, firmly, “ I will not 
ask nor expect from you one pledge that can bind 
you to me, or fetter you in the event of happier 
prospects opening before you, If you do love me 
and trust me, you will not forget Oscar Vandeleur in 
any hour, If you change, Heaven forbid I should 
bind you to an unwilling sacrifice. Now farewell.” 

Edith gave him one long pressure of his hand, as 
if to convey to him the assurance that he would 
not ask for in words, and then he was gone out of 
hearing and sight and knowledge, 
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When should they meet again ? 

Under what auspices ? In what changing positions ? 
With what feelings? 

Such were the questions that suggested themselves 
inaudibly to Edith Dupuy in that first moment of 
stunning emotion, 

She could not move nor even think of the present 
in the overwhelming considerations of the future, 
but, happily for herself, the entrance of servants with 
lights aroused her from the bewildering reverie. 

“ The earl bade me say, my lady, that he will be 
very late to-night, and that he you will 
excuse him,” said the butler, who wasthe messenger 
to recall her to the outward world, “Shall I bung 
coffee now, my lady ?”’ . 

“ Yes, and at once, Jenkins. T have bad head- 
ache, and shall go to bed very soon,’” was. the 
reply. 

‘And in less than half an hour ne yer lady, was 
in the dressing-room under the hands of her maid, 
preparing for bed, but whether to sleap or nos re- 
mained a veny doubtful point. 

Lisette was a young damsel of tact and acnteness: 
sufficient to observe and respect her lady’s,evident 
desire for quietade during the operation, bat: whether 
she believed im the, camse assigned 
that remained Jed ip. her lively: 
ouly to be-eelmed: hereafter, 

Meanwhile, Osean Vandelour had rapidlytaken. him 
way th the comp m of A ee 

ssessed the ’ was privilege ea 
ental of the family at. Lord’ Delmore’a, 
through the-most obscure. parts,afthe inner- 
he came within sight af the Ibdge, whare y 
and where the light still shane. am emir 
dence thas the owner had nok to nents. 

‘ Poor old thing,” he. mattered, “she. imabont the 
only creature who. canes: for me exeept Hdith, 





me, I am 


He hastened on, and gavea quitk, aharp tap-at the |. 


cott«ge door, which soon. bro’ thea dame to ag 
certxiu toe cause of the unus' 
bour. 

“ Bless me, Mr. Oscar—Heaven help us—who 
would have thought of seeing you—and at this time of 
cig!it ?’’ she exclaimed with breathless surprise, when 
her eyes had convincediher of the reality of the appar 
tition. “ And it’s not.so0 many houre singe the Lady 
Bdith wag talking about you, as she satin that very 
chair,’ "she went on, while her gnest, placed herself 
in tive seat that his cousia hed, oseupied. 

** Well, unree, L thought. L could trust, you. not to 
betray my presenge here,and I would not go away 
for so long without giving. you. a farewell and a 
trifle, to. remember: your treublesome-charge by,” he 
replied, in a tone of fan mane gaiety, than his. heart, 
prompied. 

The old lady-shook her head gravely. 

* It's very litde I want, to, remember you, Mx, 
Quaear, since there’s few days when something about 
your old pranks and ways doesn’t come back to my 
old head. Why, as. 1 sit bere, houn after hour,, I 
have little else to do. but remember old times, some 
of them pleasant and some of them ead, Mr. Osoar,”’ 

‘SAnd I have, very little but gloom to look to,in 
the future, nurse,” he resumed, in his old tone of 
bitterness and despair, “ You ave,abgut the only one 
Leould apeak to of my, private sornows, except my. 
own pear kindred, and it’s no secret to, yeu that [ aw 
an. exile from, my father’s) house, sent out, on the 
workt as if IL were a foundling, on worge,’’ he 
continued, flereely. ‘It were better for me to give 
up my name, since | am so hateful to him who gave 
me birth, it isa disgrace to.call myself by the same 
tithe that he bears. Nurse, cen, you explain why it 
ig so? What crime. have, I commitied, before or 
since my birth, that I should. hame this envse.?”’ 

Mrs, Selwyn laid: her thia hand quietly on his 
arm and bent forward in his-face, 

“Mr. Oscar,” she said, impressively, “ I know bnié 
little, perhaps, being but a. servant, and not evem of 
your own father’s heuseheld. But one thing 1 do 
know, and it may be for youn cumfont to. be.told that 
there is no fear of the disgrace you spake of but 
uow resting on your head. Your leved mother wae 
as pure and sweet a lady as ever gave her troth to 
man, or brought boys and girls into the world. 
And so you caunot.ever be kept out of your righie 
any way, aud it’s mp belief that you will. be veny 
wrong to wish smything such as changing your 
name or going off to. foreign perts, as brave fellows 
have done, aud never been known by their kith and 
kin. upon their retare. You'll take an old women’s 
advice in that, Mr. O;.car, wou't you,?’’ she said, 

1 will, nurse,” he replied, with a gmile, “I 
will not give up the mame that bas been never dis. 
graced yet, so far ag:the anvals.ofonr house show, 
and, as to. going abroad, 1 have no intention, to: play 
the game which baecost doth the country aud the 
honour of many a nobly berm person so dear. J wilh 
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ill go and bid her she will not 
will go her good-bye 5; beuray 


knocking at such.an-| him, 


not make another doubtful case of identity, you 
may rely on it, my good dame,” he went on, with 
one of his old smiles, that recalled ta her bis boyish 


days. . ’ 
“ Ah hb to do when you 
Ah, now you Idokilike you used Sehgal og 


had done us pranit: 
mertopnnish yon, far it, Mr. Oscar,’? 


hil 
yy the smile, off a real-mother te 


fond 
: “ Bat Y migh glad 
on pry Pete enyhom, end. that when Sir 
gone; 9@ mast be in 
tramble of thas. 






the, course of time, 
for you to claim 


bi 


“TI believe youare right, Mrs. Selwyn,” he said, 
thoughtfully. ‘At least, in surmising that my 
father, was annoyed. at, ins being supposed: 1 had any 
precocious eleverness, as my poor mother fancied, 
Why, narse,” he went op, impetuonsly, “do you re- 
member that. when; 1.came. here 1 knew little more 
than @ peasant’s.sonata national, sckool,save what, 
I had learnt before. my mother’s death! Ay, and 
though I had read some,books in the old brary that 
were perhaps beyond my compreheysion, all that 6 
boy should have been taught was utterly denied’ to 
me. And when I went to him in shame and’ anger 
too, after one day that I had seen my cousin 
and found what an ignoramus I was compared to 
Lim, and told my father L must go: to school or have 
a tutor, unless he meant me to disgrace him and my- 
self, he only laughed, that stern, bitter laugh of his, 
aud told me I could learn if any one: would teach 
me for nothing, but: that he waa not going to waste 
his money on my fanceies. 

“*T am bound to give you board and lodging,’ were. 
his concluding words, ‘ You can read, and, write, 
you think yourself very clever—go and try what. 
youcando. Thatisail 1 have.to-say,and1 will not 
hear one word more.” 

The young man paused; his voice became hoarse. 
from the memories of the long-seated injustice 
and wrongs which he@,se recently been consum,. 

ted. 


ma 

The treatment of the boy and the man had heen: 
but too consistent. 

He had. been denied the privileges of hie 
rank as a child—he was exiled from his father’s 
house as @ man, 

* Ab! poor boy—poor boy! You were like «a 
bruised, reed when you came to the casile,’’ said Mus. 
Selwyn, compassionately ; “but you, soon got over 
your troubles when little Lady Edith took so kindly 
to, you, and seemed to like you alinost better than: her 
brother. But then, of, course, my limle lond was 
always such a book-worm that there. was no wonder 
the dear child preferred some one who could play 
witk her as you did, sweet darling that she. was.’ 

“Oh, yes, certainly, it was very aatural,” aeaid 
Oseer, quickly, determined not te. compromize: hig 
beloved Edith even to the faithful nurse; “and now 
I must go, nurse, or I shall not get to Penzanee to. 
2 , 

**See,” he added, taking from his pocket a little: 
bex, ‘here: is a: broosh, nurse, that L got for you 
when I was.in London. It was:a stone that £ used to: 
wesr-in.a large seal ring, and you will not forget me 
so long as you wear this, I’m sure,”’ 

The breech, a lange cameo, was set ig white 
opal stonesianda, plain gold band, and wag really » 








remarkably handsome. trinket. 





that you’ve | 


“ Heaven bless you, Mr. Oscar! this is a great 
deal, too good for the likes of me,”’ exclaimed the 
good woman, admiringly. ‘‘ But still it shall never 
leave me till I die, and then I’ll take care either you 
or some one that loves you shall have it when I’m 

Now keep up heart, my dear young gentle- 
fox you will do well, no fear; and any way 
bright sunsbine on the other side of the 
whatever else comes between.”’ 
sed the old woman’s hand fervently in 
end then, kissing her withered cheek, he 
the spot, and: rushed on gg if he were 
enemies rather than lgaving: those he 
lo best, and: who) were the only qreatunemaave his 
sistem Gladys who cared whether he wane alive or 
dead, in sorrow on in joy. 
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telligent, even at her tender age, that I should trust 
her quite as much as yourself, Giadys. Only in this 
case it may be as welt that, you should first be ip- 
formed of your-good fortune,’ 

** What has happened to me, papa?’ 

“Oh, only what is a veryusual event where young 
ladies of good. family and average attractions are 
concerned,” he replied, with a spice of resolution in 
his tone that seemed to imply at once the possibility 
and yet the uselessness of resistance. “I have re- 
ceived for you an offer of marriage which gratifies 
me in every respect, and I only await your assent 
to accept it formally; as itis made tome.” — 

Gladys felt positively breathless. She ran over 
the list.of her few. acquaintances in her mind, for as 
yet she had only peeped out in the world of her own 
county, and not even undergone the usual presenta- 
tion at Court, but she could not remember one who 
had distinguished her by any marked attentions or 
who would be supposed to. be a maich so desirable 
ip her father’s ideas, 

“T—I really cannot understand. I am sare I 
cannot give an assent so readily, papa,” she 
stammered, at length. “It must be some one I 
know far too little for me to marry in such extraor- 
dinary haste,” 

**Oh, you shall have reasonable time before the 
wedding. I do not wish, indeed, that your sister 
should be left alone just at present,”’ he said, quickly. 
“Let me see. Wenna will be seventeen next May, 
and then she might very fairly be presented, while 
you could appear at the same Drawing Room as a 
bride, So it seems to me that if you are married in 
Mareh or so. the affairs can be perfectly well 
arranged for all parties concerned.” 

Gladys felt her spirit rise now. 

* Perhaps you will be se good as to tell me the 
name of the husband you have chosen for me before 
you arrange all those details, papa,” she said, 
proudly. “I really am not to be disposed of like a 
piece of furniture.or a new suite of jewels, though 
it may be a common occurrence for those in my rank 
of life,” she added, with an involuntary indignation 
at the cold-blooded command that arranged her 
future so entirely in subservience to her young 
sister, 

Sir Lewis was apparently fairly stunned by the 
un wonted insolence as he considered it of his hitherto 
obedient daughter. 

“Yes, I see ; it is well, very well, Miss Vandeleur,” 
he said, coldly. ‘‘ Yes,I can trace the influence of 
our late visitor in this rebellious spirit. However, 
you-are under age-as yet and will be forced by law 
to obey my-will, and if you are wise you will do it 
without any farther hesitation or provoking me te 





use harsher words and measures.” 
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Gladys;calmly. listened, but there was, but _litt!® 
change in her beautiful features as she replied : 

‘Very. well,,paps. I have. no wish to disohey or 
vex you, but, still, 1 may venture to ask who. if, is, 
whom. you. intend, for me and then to. take. time, to 
consider w. I. shall do without any great 
offence;” 1 

The reasonableness. of this rejoinder was yet more 
avnoying: to: the stem father, but he waa still 
sufficiently master. of himself to meet it with ap- 


parent composure, 

“Well, Gladys, I am willing to yield:andto he- 
lieve yo uso far-as it ig consistent with my duty and 
dignity as your father. Your first question is: soon 
answered, It is Mr. Brooke Rawleigh, of The 
Larches, who is the suitor I’ have a as your 
future husband, so far as my pleasure in the p F 
is concerned, and’ I hope you will Sonlsdes: 
tageous an offer ih the same light.” 

Gladys actually panted for in the struggle 
to maintain the necessary calmness for her position. 

“Mr. Brooke Bovicigh. papa? You cannot. be 
serious,” she said, scorgfally. “It must be a cruel 
joke you are passing off.on me.” 

“ And pray why pot? He is the very richest man 
in the county, not.even excepting Lord Seldon, its 
Lord Lieutenant, Tdo not. suppose he has less than 
twenty thousand.per annum, Gladys, and bis honse 
and. estate, are, about, the most. splendid and well 
caned for in the whole West.of England, Youare a 
fortunate girl to have attracted sucha man, I can tell 


you 

“* And-heiastwiee In AGP BADE: low, bora, and up 
pleasing in every respect, the-girl, firmly, “L 
cannot believe you are, aa, utterly indifferenk to my 
happiness as to wish such & marriege, nor indeed.so 
unmindful of our station and, our long descent,’’ abe 
added, prondly.. 

For, indeed, Gladys was well versed in the story. of 


her family’s well-preserved annals, and the pride of | 


birth was as strong: in her as: was possible: in so 
generous and gentle # nature as was. hers. by tem- 
perament, even if somewhat hardened.aad embittered: 
by her cold and unjust trating: 

«That may safely be left:to my keeping,” returned 


the baronet, flushing angrily; “and a girl like you | 


must be very forward to tall: off such matters: when 
you have @ father'to think and’ decide on them for 

Mr. Brooke Rawleigh may certainly not boast 
of as long a pedigree as ourselves; and no doubt some 
of his wealth has been acquired’ in: mines, which have 
added to the’ rent-rolls of our noblest femilies. But 
perhaps you do not know, Gladys, that his mother’s 
family was-of very good’extraction, and he has taxen 
her name in addition to his own, on purchasing some 
land that had belonged to them for some generations 
past. Therefore, your difficulties on that head may 
be very soon got over; and, as to his age and 
manvers, you need not at all trouble yourself. He is 
in the very prime of life ; he will always be accept- 
table in society as a man who cap entertain in a style 
which few of our rauk in. life venture upon. You 
will be an indulged wife, aud I shall take care to 
arrange that you will be well, doweved and, cared for 
on every occasion that may, accrue.” 

Gladys bent her eyes,.on the floor, as. if, she was 
busy in examining and counting its.inlaid devices, 

She could nos, as yet fully decide on her reply. 
Not that for a, moment shethought of accepting such 
an utterly odious.suitor ; but still, it was not in the 
nature of so young and helpless 4 creature to dare, at 
& moment tlie wrath of one who had already pnomed 
himself so implacable. 

* Papa, do yon know how often I have seen Mr. 
Rawieigh?” she added, raising her eyes abruptly, 
and meeting the anxious and stern gaze of her 
father’s with as unflinching «look in ber own bright 
and expressive orbs. 

“T certainly have not Kept such a register,” he 
said, sarcastically, “but no.doubt. you will soon make 
up for any deficiency of that kind ; you will see quite 
enough of him after you are‘betrothed, and still more 
as his wife.” 

“Whioh at present Tam certainly resolved I will 
never be,” she replied, with a degree of proud firm- 
ness equal to hisown. “Nay, papa, do not look so 


stern,” she went on, reproachfully, “you have no | 


cause to do so, and‘ you know it. How would you 
have liked to have married my mother iv such a 
manner, while she knew litt!e of you, ana disliked 
that little, as I do Mr. Rawleigh ?” 

“Silence, girl,” thundered the ‘baronet, with 
eudden passion in his whole aspect, that well nigh 
daunted even.the high-spirited Gladys, “Not one 
word more of such insolence, If you have anything 


and I will try to listen with patience to. what more 


folly you may utter.” 

res pa, nor perversity,” said the girl, 
would say is this: I never even 
possible suitor. of 


is no folly, 
firmly. ‘“ What 
dreamed of this gentleman, 98 any, 













to ry about yourself, you will haveto spesk it now, | 


mine, any more than the veriost peasant on. your 
estate. And unless he seems very different to me 
| than I consider him now I could not perjure myself 
by any vows to love and obey him. But rather than 
‘vex, you by what may seem perversity I will take 
time te consider if it is possible. I could like him, if 
‘you, will make him understand he is not in any way 
accepted by me,” 

| Bir ae stared,. literally staredat the girl as 
jae calmly. uttered these words, that had neither 
| passion nor perversity in their meaning. He would 
|have.willingly erdered her from the reom, threatened, 


| her with any penalty that might be possible in the: 
|range of parental authority, or: any, othen mad ebulli- 
| tion: of that-could have resu this: ob- 


\stacle to his plans. 
| But hednatioctively feltthat the girl bad for the 


|moment literally turned his flank, or, in other words, 
|placed him at a disadvantage he could not for the 


‘moment recover. 


- It one — unreasonable demand, where so frank 
‘and 60 @ proposal is in ion,” he said, at 
‘last, “And I really cannot are myself to say 
\that Mr, Rawleigh will yield'to its conditions, How- 
ever, he may consider it a mere girlish uetry, or, 
jas he is a. man of sense and of the world, iets possible 
‘he will not think worse of'you for not jumping at the 
brilliant Dabs he offers. you. But there must be 
jsome definite time, Gladys; 1 could not suppose a, 
\gentleman ofbis position and age will dance attend- 
/QNCe OD. ren for ap indefinite period, like a bheardless 

How long do you ask for your proba- 





“ Yon said it would be sufficient if the affair was 
ito be seitled in time for Wanna to:be presented, 
‘peps,” answered the girl, with.an involuntary, bitter- 
ness in her tone, “ ‘I'here can be.no haste, therefore, 


mas ; there will be ample time to arrange the rest.” 

The baronet’s, brow cleared, somewhat. It sounded 
like. @ prospect. of acceptance when Gladys spoke, 
|thus, and he began really to hope that the, whole 
‘demar she made. was but a girlish device: to display 
|her power and to adil to her lover's devotion and 
homage. 
| **It isa very long and unreasonable time to.ask, 
Gladys;” hesaid, dowbtingly. *But you are very 
young, and, as yousay, we may perhaps expect some 
deference to our rank and long descent from Mr, | 
Rawleigh. It, is enough to say that you are-at pre- 
sent 80 very young that you have never even thought 
of marriage and that if you were left unbiassed you 
would prefer remaining with your sister and myself 
forsome'time longer: This will rather add to the 
demur in, your entertaining his proposal, and he 
may probabiy assent to my arrangement. 

‘* But, mark me,” hte weut on, more sternly, ‘I 
will have no nonsense, no uuderhand dealing, 
Gladys. If'you take the least advantage of my-tn- 
dulgence I shall know how to punish and to meet it 
as it deserves. And Mr. Rawleigh must be treated 
as a respected and a very privileged guest during the 
time when he will be escorting you—previous to 
acceptauce of him as 4 husband, Yon understand 
this, my dear,”’ he added, more kiadly, as he.saw 
her coloun painfully during the speech, 

“T shall; behave as a lady ought, | hope, papa, to 
oue of your guests,” she replied, “ and, for the rest, 
it must depend more on Mr. Rawleigh than on my- |; 
self, If he give me no cause to behave to, him | 
differently, 1 shall. never merit your displeasure by 
any breagh of my promise,” | 

“ Very well. Tuen | suppose Lam to be content,’ 
he said, quickly, “though it will still depend on the 
gentleman himself what should be the result. Now 
I presume there is nothing more to ve added’ to this 
compact?’ he went on, somewhat sternly, seeing 
that his daughter still lingered in the apartment. 

Gladys had indeed somewhat paused ina her de- |: 
parture, in spite of thie abrupt dismissal. 

An idea had indeed occurred to her, such as very 
few would have so: iustantaneously conceived, and 
which.even now was by no means matured in her 
brain, 
| “Papa,” she said, at last, “are you very anxious 
‘that I should'contract this marriage ?” 

“ L should have thought it very unneeessary to.ask 


she had made to a scheme which so entirely fitted in 
with his plans. 


dangerous. to breathe in my hearing and a person 
whom I will not willingly ever sce more, If it re- 
lates to him, remember, I shall certainly not feel my 
promige binding, But still, should you really make 
the, sacrifice due from an obedient daughter you 
shall not find me wanting in what a father may do 
to, mark his approval, Now go and leave me to an- 
swer Mr,,Rawleigh’s letter, as I would not wish to 
delay, in,such a,reply as | have.to make.” 

The girl slowly departed, with the air of one who 
hada stunning blow dealt to her that made her feel 
as.if she were. walking iu her sleep rather than in the 
full posseasion af, her senses. 

She was about to. seek her own apartment, that 
she might consider in,quietuda the startling tidings 
that had been eqnveyed:te her, bnti.as she was cross- 
ing the corridor. in, whieh the apartments of the girls 
apened, the door of the sitting-noom stood so widely 
ajar that. Wenna, caught. sight.of the passing figure 
and at once called to, her-to- come in, 

“You need, not he, afmaid;, Gladys, dear,” said 
the younger sister, in,a, voice of unusual kindness. 
“Lam in the seerat,I oan assmre you, and I want 
Very much to talk te you ebout this wonderfal 
event,” 

It is certainly a relief) when any aubject that especi- 
ally concerns the heart is opened in the very souree, 
agit. were, of tha, emotions. it has. occasioned, and 
although, Wenna, was same two years or so the junior 
of. her sister yet from, the favour in which she was 
held, by her father and the preecosious character of 
her whole, nature, she wae more adapted to form 
decided opinion and.to; give an absolute. judgment 
than the more impulsive and yieldiug temper of the 
more ardent gud romantie Gladys. 

“What do you mean, Wenna? have yon heard of 
—of—the extraprdivary, npws. papa has been telling 


in. the matter, and [ will give.a final answer at Christ- |.me?” asked the elder, slowly advancing to the sole 


which was the favourite postof her sister. 

Wenna usually oceupied the small couch that was 
placed in one of the bay windows, and before whiok 
was, & small table, on whigh were books and work 
and writing materials; in the other corresponding 
window was Gladys’s chain,.an- embroidery frame, a 
drawing table, and in the near neighbourhood a bijou 
pieno of remarkable quality for its size. 

The employments and the very tastes of the two 
sisters were indeed exemplified by the nature of these 
arrangements, for Gladys had a rare talent for music 


}and drawing, while the younger girl was more bent 


on books of all kinds, and in two or three languages, 
and with, at times, comments on the various authors 
she read that perhaps betokened a degree of in- 
tellect which gave her more command over the stern 
mind and character of herfether. On this occasion 
the girls were both seated side by side, and thus 
able to examine eachother’s features and to appreciate 
the secret and more hidden workings of the heart. 

“You mean about Mr. Bawleigh’s offer to you, is 
it not so, Gladys?” returned the younger girl, quickly, 
“* Yes, I know all about it.” 

**But do you mean that papa had consulted you, 
Wenna, before speaking to me ?” askei Gladys, 
with a flash of anger in her beautifuleyes at the 
extraordinary idea, 

“Oh! you need not be so seandalized, my wise 
sister,” returned Wenna, coolly. “In the first place, 
I mast tell.you that [ had quite an impression about 
this same suitor of yours long before papa told me 
that my impressions were correct. I waiched him 
that day we all met at the cricket match, and I was 
sure that some such idea was: working in his brain — 
he looked at you so very consideringly, and, besides, 
he never really left you during the afternoon, though 
you were so amusingly unconscious of his attentions 
and his very neighbourhood. However, I quite 
approve of the match—don’t you, Giadys?? she went 
on, demurely enough to have completely deceived 
her sister either by purpose or otherwise. 

Gladys cared little which might be the real feel- 
ing to prompt the question; her own nature was too 
impulsive and frank to maintain reserve, save from 
some powerful motive. 

** Approve, Wenna! approve of such a man, and 
such a loveless, joyless prospect! Never!’’ she ex- 
claimed, bitterly. 


“Then you mean to refuse him? What does 


that question, Gladys,” he replied, harshly, for his| papa.say to that?’ waa the next remark of the 
whole stern nature had been stirred by the objections | younger girl. 


Gladys shook her head mournfully. 
“ Wenna, I believe I ougut to do it, I believe 


“ Then, papa,” she said, “ supposing fhat I should | that it would have been more brave and more true 
find that I really could bring myself to consent to | if L had persisted in an.absoluje and final refusal, 


‘the marriage, would you be inclined to grant me. any | But, I had not courage at the moment, and, besides, 


favour I might ask in return?” 
Sir Lewis looked at her suspiciously, 
“I might be inclined to go great lengths, 


fate, to please. him.’ 


iyis perhaps, only due to papa for me to try, at any 


Wenua gave aa involuntary laugh that had some- 


Gladys,” he said, “both to reward your submission | thing scornful in it. 


and to show my pleasure and approval of the offered 





** Well, you are very different to me, Gladys, I 


alliance ; but, mark me, my promise isnot altogether | should know at.once what todo and wivther I pre- 
unconditional, and there ig.a.name that it would be | ferred to have a rich husband to an usromantio 
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quarrel with my father when I had no lover to fall 
back upon. Now, if you were in love, or partly 
engaged, or anything of that kind, it would be totally 
different. There might be some fun in that, but, 
so far as I know, there is nothing of that kind in the 
way, is there, my eldest sister ?’’ she went on, half 
archly, half questioningly, her eyes fixed on Gladys 
as she spoke, with an eager, penetrating glance. 

** No, aud you know it. Why torment me with any 
such nonsense, Wenna?’’ Gladys said, impetuously. 

‘* Simply because if that is the case, and you have 
no idea what that wonderful myth, Love, may be—I 
should decidedly go in for wealth and your suitor.” 
returved the younger girl, carelessly. “Do you 
not know, Gladys, that the property of our very 
strong-willed father goes with the title to Cecil or 
any lucky masculine heir, and that you and I shall 
have to take the crumbs that fall from his table— 
or, in other words, the savings of our father and the 
fortune of our mother, for our pittance? And I rather 
suspect that the amount will not be at all a compen- 
sation for the forty thousand a year and handsome 
pin money and settlements for which I should cer- 
tainly stand out if I were you, Gladys,” she con- 
tinued, playing with a pen as she spoke, and tap- 
ping it on the table at each forcible word of her 
advice. 

“If I do take him, it would certainly only 
be on one condition, but not such as you think, 
Wenna,” replied her sister, with a firmer manner 
than she had yet maintained. ‘‘ However, I have 
time before me to think and decide. I have asked 
til Christmas, and then it will be for me to make my 
decision.” 

‘Till Christmas ? and papa allowed it ?”” exclaimed 
Wenna, in surprise. 

“ He had no choice—go far I was firm,” answered 
Gladys, gravely. 

“'T'hen—well, the woman who hesitates is lost, 
they say,” replied Wenna. “I think 1 may congra- 
tulate you as the futare mistress of the Larches* 
For me, I mean to play a bold game, Gladys, and if 
there is a richer and older bridegroom to be found we 
will be married the game day and be widows in 
Heaven's good time. So now I will go on with 
these ‘Songs of Tuscany’ and leave you to your 
meditations.” 


(To be continned.) 
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** AND 80 you have not heard any tidings of Mister 
Harvey, the commercial gent, who lodged with you 
about a month ago? Well, that is very curious, 
Mrs. Goodbody, very curious indeed,” said Mr. 
Lynx, who, in the resumed character of Mr. Puddi- 
combe, the toy-dealer and hardwareman, of ‘Tun- 
bridge Wells, was taking a cup of tea with that 
notadle housewife. “I should like to see your 
husband before I make a little disclosure about that 
Mi: ter Harvey whichI should like him also to hear.” 

* Oh, for that matter, Mr. Puddicombe, Goodbody 
and I have no secrets atween us—none whatsome- 
dever. I never lets him haveany. It wouldn’t be 
lucky for him if he had. Soif it’s anythink to tell 
him, and tjme’s of consequence to you, why, it’s all 
the same to tell it to me, as he must take my advice 
in home matters after all.” 

‘“* Just so, Mrs. Goodbody, you’re perfectly right; 
but, though you mayn’t think it, I’m in the he my- 
self, leastwise connected with it; and we always 
look to the husband as responsible, yes, responsible 
even for the wife’s actions, which are supposed to be 
under the busband's influence and control——”’ 

‘Which they ain’t if a wife knows her duty and 
her place, Mr. Puddingcombe, and has sense, which 
her husband seldom has, worse luck, leastways 
ay Dan'l isn’t much troubled with that sort of 

hing-—”’ 

‘I speak merely of the law, Mrs. Goodbody, and 

of what are called ‘legal fictions,’ one of which 
o— 
“Jest so, Mr. Pudding’em, and it is fiction, 
whether it’s legal or no, as says a woman can’t do no 
wrong without her husband telling her or making 
of her do it; but what I says in this matter 
is, that if so be you have anything to say for or 
agen Mister Harvey, why, |’m the person to say it to, 
and nobody elise.” 

“Well, then, Mrs. Goodbody, I may as well lose 
no more time.” 





And Mr. Lynx stepped to the front door, which, 
by-the-bye, was fin fn steps from where he was 
sitting. 

What was Mrs. Goodbody’s surprise when, look- 
ing after her gentlemanly visitor. she perceived him 
look up the street and beckon with his forefinger, 
which motion was almost instantaneously followed 
by the heavy and unmistakeable tramp of four pair 
of iron-s police-boots on the narrow pavement. 
the said boots being on the feet of a sergeant and 
three of the P.C.’s., clad in heavy greatcoats. 
wearing duty wristlets, and, as Mr. Dan’l Govd+ 
body, who was just turning into the street, described 
them, “in full marching order.” 

Mr. Lynx’s movements became still more extra- 
ordinary—so much 80 that the voluble Mrs. Good- 
body was for a few minutes, but only for a few 
minutes, dumbfounded. 

“Sergeant Whistler,” said he, “detail one of 
your constables to the rear of the house; station 
one at the door, and leave the third disposable. 
You and I will search the house and premises. 
presume, Mrs. Goodbody,”’ said he, turning blandly 
to that astounded female, “that you have not 
removed any of Mr. Harvey's goods since I siept 
here that night ?” 

‘No, I haven’t, nor I shan’t let nobody else move 
them neyther. There’s two weeks’ rent due to me 
on ’em, and I defies anybody to touch ‘em, cept 
Mr. Harvey, until I’m satis of my rent, and 
perhaps I wouldn't let him unless——” ‘ 

“ My dear woman,” interposed Mr. Lynx, ‘don’t 
ruffie yourself. ‘There’s no occasion——” 

“No occasion?” screamed Mrs. Goodbody, “no 
occasion, when a honest person’s house is bust into 
by a lot o’ perleece as if it was a den of robbers— 
no occasion, when a stranger comes and says as he'll 
carry off my lodger’s goods as there is rent due to 
me upon?—No occasion, did you say, Mr. Buddle- 
come, when——” , 

“Oh, here’s Mr. Goodbody himself,” said Mr. 
Lynx, not heeding the objugatory landlady. “ I’ve 
something to say to you, Mr. Goodbody——” 

Say it to me then, and I'll answer you,” ejacu- 
lated the now irate Mrs. Goodbody. 

Poor Dan’! Goodbody could not find his tongue. 

“*‘ Mr. Goodbody,”’ continued Mr. Lynx, “I have 
come to your house with a search-warrant from 
London for a notorious criminal, forger and thief, 
and I mean to carry out my duty—quietly if I can, 
but at any rate to carry it out. Now, if you can’t 
prevent this woman from obstructing us, I shall be 
compelled to send her in custody to the station, 
which I should be sorry to do.” 

While Mr. Lynx thus spoke the stalwart sergeant, 
who was well known to Mrs. Goodbody, had drawn 
near that lady, and, taking her with rustic politeness 
by the arm, had whispered her thus: 

‘* You'd better be quiet, mother; thefe’s no use 
in resisting of the law. This here’s a great nob in 
the Lunnun police, and he’s got proof as your 
lodger was a goin’ to rob the mail of a hundred 
thousand pounds weight in gold, or summat in that 
way. Soif you don’t want to be dragged into it 
and shoved in the county jail, you’ll jest keep your 
breath to cool your gruel, ’cos you'll want it if you 
don’t, I can tell ’ee,” 

Mrs. Goodbody was overwhelmed. That nice, 
gentlemanly Mr. Harvey a thief! and going to rob 
the mail of all the gold going to the Bank of Eng- 
land to make the sovereigns! 

She retreated into her front parlour, enveloped 
her face in her coarse apron. plunged into a rush- 
bottomed chair, and began such a lusty boo-hooing 
as sent Mr. Lynx andghe rural sergeant laughing 
into the back yard. 

What they found there the reader already knows. 
The sergeant, by direction of Mr. Lynx, shouldered 
the big packing-case and its contents, and conveyed 
them straight to the station. 

Mr. Lynx slipped into the back parlour, or bed- 
room, and possessed himself of the little black bag 
of burglar’s apparatus, then, calling off his men, 
that gentlemanly detective bade the sheepish Dan’l 
Goodbody and his now utterly flabbergasted 
better-half a most formal and polite “Good even- 
ing,’’ leaving the farther watching of the premises 
to a crowd of town idlers assembled from all parts, 
and a mob of juvenile tatterdemalions. 

These last, staying later about the front of the 
house after Mrs. Goodbody had recovered her pre- 
sence of mind than that lady considered the un- 
pleasant occurrence warranted, had been several 
times warned by her to disperse. 

They treated these threats with contempt, in 
some cases with derision, until the truculent and 
impatient victim of their annoyance resorted to 
what she called “ reading the riot act,” said “‘ read- 
ing” being the discharge among them and over 
them of a very large pailful of the dirtiest house- 
slops'she could collect. 

This exploit not only involved the spoiling of an 
innocent small boy’s clothes, said small boy being, 
as in all such cases, perfectly “innocent,” but it 





brought out his enraged Irish mother to redress her 
child’s wrongs. 

Here came a furious war of words, lasting for 
nearly an hour, when the belligerent parties would 
certainly have come to scratchings and blows but 
for the timely interference of the “disposable”’ 

liceman, who “ran in’’ Mother Ballyrag to her 
Paging, while Dan’l, by the policeman's —_ 
ings, mustered courage tocondemn “ his missus for’ 
wasting her wordson such cattle,” and yet more, 
to exert his marital authority by hauling her back- 
wards within doors by her gown and petticoats, 
she, from exhaustion, partly consenting to this 
gentile violence. 

The row now subsided, and the eldest Goodbody 
having fetched aquartern of rum from the “ Pig 
and Whistle,” which Dan’l paid forfrom his private 
purse, Mrs. Goodbody consented to be pacified, 
drank three-fourths of it, and in ten minutes there- 
after, to the great content of Dan’l, was, as he ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘ driving her pigs to market sweet as 
any babby in Cnris’endom,’ i 

We have said that Mr. Lynx had afcertained, so 
far as negative proof could be.had, that Mr. 
Ephraim Ferrett had not left English ground vid 
Dover, and he also decided, after a mature con- 
sideration of the circumstances attending Joe 
Paget's interview with Ephraim on his last night 
there, and subsequent occurrences, that Ferrett had 
not returned to London. He had farther found 
that Ferrett knew of the letter, he, Lynx, had de- 
tected’ on the person of Barney Cross, now lying 
condemned to death for the Frimley murder. An- 
other great link'in the evidence against Ferrett was 
also supplied by his identification as the writer of 
that letter, which was directly connected with the 
contemplated mail robbery. . 

Mr. Lynx’s next inference was that Ephraim had 
fled the country, perhaps for America vid Liverpool. 
This, however, he rejected for several reasons un- 
necessary to enumerate. 

Southampton and St. Malo or Guernsey? No. 
Weymouth and the Channel Island? Not so pro- 
bable as Folkeston> and Boulogne. He again and 
again reverted to this route. 

** That’s it,’’ concluded he; “it’s a handy dis- 
tance—a mere five-mile walk along the coast. Per- 
haps he did it that very night, and in the morning 
away across Channel for a few shillings. Ephraim 
loves money, and there he is in an Kaglish town 
among plenty of English rogues of the same kidney. 
Boulogne’s my point this time,” 

Next morning, after a few sterile inquiries of the 
local police, Mr. Lynx was on the deck of the tidal 
packet, and in the afternoon he had recognized and 
chatted with half a dozen London acquaintances in 
the Rue de l’Ecu, peeped into a salon de jeu or two 
in the Haute Ville, visited the Vauxhall de Capicure 
where there was a winter concert, and gleaued su:ne 
information which led him to believe that Ephraim 
had realiy passed through Boulogne, and thenve— 
why, his first point would be Paris. To Paris, tuen, 
Mr. Lynx made his way. 

The third day of his sojourn, and after several 
conferences with the police, close scratinies of the 
visitors’ books at certain inferior hotels, and an ex- 
amination of passports and visés at the bureaux, 
Mr. Lynx was wandering down the Kkue St. Domi- 
nique, by the caserne. 

‘Turning towards the Rue de Grenelle, in that yet 
un-Hausmannized quarter of Paris, he espied a s:nall 
black board over a rather mean doorway, bearing a 
somewhat peculiar inscription, 

It ran thus: 

“Cercle de Sport. Ici on parie sur ou contre 
chevaux. ‘Tous les ‘odds,’ sur le prix varieux.”’ 

A printed paper, also in very English-French, in 
the window, informed the passer-by that: 

‘‘Iei on peut consulter les Listes Diurnels; Le 
Livre des Haras, Le Stud Book, Le Racing Oalen- 
dar, et tous les autres publications des Jockey- 
clubs dela France, l’ Angleterre, et d’Allemagno,”’ 

“Ahem!’’ said Mr. Lynx, retlectively, after 
seriously digesting these and some other similar in- 
scriptions. 

He looked yet more closely into the dim little 
window, wherein lay a small, scurvily printed slip, 
cnay ‘Odds sur le Derby et le Grand Prix -de 

aris.” , 

“I think I'll step in and put ona five-franc piece, 
or perhaps half a napoleon. It mayn’t be a bad in- 
vestment. If they don’t know Ephraim here, I 
should say he would find them ont by instinet.’’ _. 

Mr. Lynx walked in, 

A clerk at the desk looked up, and asked, in 
French : 

** What would moosoo like to back ?’” 

You speak English ?” retur x, 

* Oh, certainelee ; ve spike de English. If mosso 
would like to ze the English clerk ?” 

And the Frenchman disappeared behind a green- 
baize screen, 

An old acquaintance of Mr. Lynx’s immediately 
emerged, but as he did not immediataly look up. 
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ictal 

busied himself with something the 
pre person had scribbled on a piece of paper 
and left on the pad, he did not recognize Mr. 
Lynx. 

"That gentleman too, instead of striking an atti- 
tude of surprise, and exclaiming, like young Hamlet, 
bad Angels and ministers of grace defend us!’’ merely 
put himself in a “questionable shape” by p 
up his cravat and pulling down the brim of his soft 
beaver, while he inquired, in a feigned voice, “ the 

i Chourineur for the Prix de 1’Impéra- 


aad 

“ Ah, sit, I’m afeard we're quite full agin ‘the 
stabber,’” replied the Englishman. ‘“ But if 80 be 
you'd take a few p’ints less than market, say 
sevens, we might do business—to how much, sir, 
did you wish to back the hoss?”” sf 

“To half a nap.—I’m only backing my fancy, 
said Mr. Lynx, earelessly. 

“ At sevens?” said the man, writing on a small, 
bilious-looking bit of cardboard likea pawnbroker’s 
ticket. 

Then, turning to Mr. Lynx, he held oat the 
voucher with his left hand, and opened his right for 
the golden deposit, eysy 

Mr. Lynx looked full at the man, who, in return, 
certainly stared fixedly at him. 

He did not, however, take the coin, which, sooth 
to say, Mr. Lynx held just out of his reach, The 
man slowly laid down the ticket on the desk. 

Mr. Lynx smiled and nodded familiarly. 

“There’s nothing, Mr- Lynx, that will touch me 
here,” said the man, finding his speech ; “so I don’t 
see the fun of trying to frighten a chap in this way, 
when he’s a-trying to pick up a honest crumb in a 
furrin’ country; and very small crumbs they are, 
I can tell you.” 

Mr. Lynx laughed, but it was not a pleasant 


laugh. 

‘Why, Bill Bonnet, you don’t think that a little 
welshing is game enough to bring me over the salt 
water to cop aman? 1’m only glad to find you're 
so well, and favouring our ‘natural enemies,’ as 
they used to call ’em, with the advantage of Pw 
talents. I’m not going to interfere with your little 
game, I assure you.” j 

“It is but a little game, I can tell 
Bill Bonnet, lugubriously; “why, ‘bless you, 
these Frenchmen are worse nor Jews. © ‘They al’ays 
think you’re a-cheatin’ on ’em,; so there’s no credit 
in acting square. They've no pluck in betting, and 
al’ays expect to win ; and whenever they loses don’t 
they holler, nayther. I on’y wish I could get back 
safe across the herring-pond, Mr. Lynx-—I could 
al’ays do business in England, but it’s no go here, 
as |’ve found to my cost, and so has many others.” 

“Oan’t you shut up shop,” asked Lynx, “ it’s 
anasty evening and no business doing—and step 
round to the café in the Rue des Vieux Cordeliers ? 
That’s where I’m staying on a little business just 
now, and if you can help me there’ll be a something 
handsome hanging to it, I can tell you.” 

The map readily assented. He first shut the 
book, then took a common key from a shelf, locked 
a door which led into a back-room whereby the 
Frenchman had made his exit, and then, desiring 
Mr. Lynx to go out into the street, turned out the 
stumpy argand oil-lamp which was the sole light of 
the “ Grand Cercle de Sport.” 

“My governor,” said he, “has gone out the back 
way into the Allée des Féves, he seldom goes into 
the front street, for reasons of his own.”’ 

he man drew to the street door, which had a 
spring lock opened by a key from the outside, and 
the twain soon made their way to the Rue des 
Vieux Cordeliers. 

Lynx called for a couple of “ canons,” and at once 
opened business. 

“I told you, Bill, that I had a little job in hand 
which might bring grist to the mill if yon helped to 
work it right.”’ 
« “Pm sure, Mr. Lynx, that if there’s a quid to be 
earned I never did hang back, but.this here turf 
agency, or commission, and percentage on winnings, 
is about the starvationest. game in Paris as I’ve 
ever heard of. If you could only put a chap up to 
any dodge as would pay, I’d stand a handsome per- 
centage myself, ins of asking it, from ‘ noble 
sportsmen ’ as knows no more about sporting nora 
vork’us. ? 

* Bill Bonnet, you were always a grumbler. Bad 
workmen find fault with their tools ; your tools are 
flats, but as you don’t know how to handle ’em 
—— they turn sharp edge on and cut you—ha! 


Mr. Bonnet did not quite understand Mr. Lynx’s 
observation, but he knew it was the reverse of com- 
plimentary, and trimmed his course accordingly. 

“Well, we can’t all have our nuts screwed on so 
square as yours, Mr. Lynx, else there’d be no chance 
for the clever ones ; but if you can put me on to any- 
thing as——” 

“I can and will,” refarned Lynx. 


ou,” said 


“You know 





Paris well, I suppose ?” 


“ That’s more nor a supposition, Mr. Lynx; I 
know every rue and ruelle, every grénier, marché, 
halle, hospice, hotel, and abattoir, all the moosées, 
ca binets, circuses, cimetiéres, catacombes, casernes, 
cabarets,and guingettes, besides dozens of other queer 
ees and slams as would makea St. Giles’s cadger 

d up his hands with astonishment. Yes, there's 
some = things and queer places to be seen in 
Paris, Mr. Lynx, as beats Lunnon hollow for dirt, 
pr characters, and all sorts o’ filth and ras- 

ity.’ 

“ Ym glad you’re so well up in your guide-book, 
Mr. Bonnet; it may be of use to you. Among your 
latest fashionable arrivals, as the papers say, have 
you any note ia your mind of one Bowman—Edmund 
Bowman, attorney-at-law, alias Blacksheep Bowman, 
otherwise Ephraim Ferrett? Because if you have 
there's a fiver for you so soon as you put me on his 
track, and it may be, if you’ve anything worth 
giving evidence on, I may make your coming back 
over the sprat ditch easier than you expect.” 

Biil Bonnet brightened up. 

*Biacksheep Bowman! Why, he’s my master, 
the nigger... Leastways, he’s a partner in the firm 
as ree me @ percentage on next to nothing a week 
and find niyself. Wy, he hadn't left that blessid 
crib, cabinet, or ‘ circle,’ he calls it, ten minutes, and 
swept out the tem francs as) was one whole day’s 
swindle, leaving me one on ’em, just tenpence, for 
my day’s work, when you stept in. ‘That French- 
man you see is his partner. He’s what they call a 
freed forgat, something like our ticket-o’-leave-man. 
He has to go up tothe police every month and be 
identified and report himself, so he don’t like walk- 
ing on the sunshiney side o’ the way. But that 
police spying is all bosh, soas you aiu’t mixed up with 
politics, or trades-unions, or Mary Ann societies, or 
the like. ‘Cepting them things, the police don’t 
care what a man does.” 

* And'where does Mr. Bowman live when he’s at 
home?” 

“* Phat’s just what he don’t let me know, but I do 
know the house where he uses, and I dessay his 
hotel might be found out Lowes him no service, 
the mangy old nigger driver ; as | told him this very 
evering, i can’t ve on tenpence a-day, and hopes 
of Longechamps, and Chantilly, and the Bois, and 
fill my belly with promises o’ sunshiue, so he shoots 
the sack at me.’’ 

‘‘ And you shall put him into it, ha! ha! ‘Toss 
off your * canon,’ my hero, there’s more where that 
came from. Let us have a double omelette—tiue 
herbs and bacon, gargon, and some absinthe, and a 
couple of Manilias,d’ye near ?” 

The absinthe and a caraffe,of water were brought, 
and a bubble and hiss soon told thatthe bacon- 
omelette was in preparation. 

“It’s eight o’clock and past, Bill,” said Mr. 
Lynx; ‘‘we'll have our suppers, and then take a 
walk in the direction of —— Where did you say our 
man frequented—what cafe ?” 

_ * It’s a crib near the Passage des Petits Ecuries, 
just.after you’ve passed the Rue d’Enghien on the 
left. They takein letters for him there as Monsieur 
ulanger. ‘lhere’s a table upstairs and a little 
quiet play of an evening, so it’s har to get in if 
you're a stranger, unless you're introduced.” 

* But you are known?” 

**Of course.’’ 

‘Then that will do. What need of their knowing 
more? You just mark him down, Biil Bonuet, 
pot him as soon as ever he tries to take wing. 
Why, Bill Bonnet, you’re a made man! Have 
another omelette ?”’ 

Bill was evidently sharp set. 

** You can eat a double?” 

Bill did not say no. 

* Auother double omelette, garcon. What time 
did you say was most likely to find the old cock at 
perch?” 

“* Not much before ten.’’ 

‘Good; we'll be there. Garcon, a demi-bouteille 
de Macon.”* 

Ata few minutes to ten Mr. Lynx and the now 
loquacious Bill Bonnet were en route for the caba- 
ret near the Passage des Petits Ecuries. 

Arrived in front of a mean, dilapidated, overhang- 
ing old house, above the dark doorway of which 
swang @ dirty, red-coloured, smoky lamp, and 
through the thick yellow window blinds of which the 
light from the rooms within was only visible toa 
careful observer, Bill Bonnet intimated that this 
was the Hotel Ferrett. 

* And avery nice hotel it is,” said Mr. Lynx, 
facetiously. “Now, Bill, it depende on yourself 
whether you pocket this fiver to-night or leave it to 
the chapter of accidents.” 

Bill was full of Dutch courage, and declared his 
readiness to earn the guerdon on the spot, if pos- 
sib 


le. 
‘Then stand here two minutes,” said Mr. Lynx, 


“and watch that he does not escape. You say he 
is in the house ?” 


Bill went to the lowermost window, peeped in. 





then mem three steps within the doorway, and re- 


turn: 

** Yes; he’s there.” 

Mr. Lynx went and quickly returned with a 
sergent de ville, to whom he shown his aut - 
rity, backed by the French bureau de police. 

Bill Bonnet stood at a respectful distance from 
the officer. 

‘*Come here,” said Mr. Lynx. 
man.”’ 

The sergent bowed. 

* A votre service, monsieur.”’ 

“This is what you must do,” said Mr. Lynx 
to “his man’ as hecalled him. ‘Go into the cabaret, 
With this letter in your hand—they know you—and 
say that Mossoo—what’s the name of his partner 
Mossoo——” 

“ Gringolet, that’s the nickname he goes by,” 
said Bill Bonnet. 

“Gringolet ?’’ asked the sergent, eagerly ; “ je 
sais le porteur de ce nom-la.”’ 

Mr, Lynx laughed, and explained that it was not 
Monsieur Gringolet he wanted, bat he was merely 
using his name as a decoy forthe man named in 
the warrant. 

“Well, then,” he continued, “ you'll say that 
Mossoo Gringolet awaits to see Mossoo Ballanjeer at 
the corner on urgent business,’”’ 

** He’ll come with me you'll see; I shall need no 
letter.”’ 

** Very well.” 

Bill Bonnet entered the house; the thieftaker 
and his French confrére slunk into a dark doorway, 
and in a few seconds out walked the astute and 
cunning Mr. Ephraim Ferrett, as unsuspicious as a 
green goose of the knife and kitchen fire and of 
sage and onions by and with which he is destined to 
be killed, cooked and eaten. 

Mr. Lynx could hardly believe that such a simple 
pinch of salt could have been sprinkled on the tail 
of such a wideaivake old town sparrow as Ephraim 
Ferrett. 

But so it was. It was his “ manifest destiny,” 
his unguarded moment, and there marched old 
Reynard, the fox, into the simplest decoy that ever 
caught a wild duck or dotterell. 

A dozen yards farther down the street and the 
Gallic sergent de ville had caught the right wrist of 
Ephraim from behind, while Mr. Lynx, passing be- 
tween his man and Bill Bonnet, had as cleverly 
clutched hold of the left. 

‘“*‘ Murder!” cried Ephraim. ‘ Rescue! 
me, Bill! Bill Bonnet! a rescue!” 

But Bill Bonnet stirred not. 

*-'Phis way, mossoo, this way,’’ said Mr. Lynx, 
leading his prisoner up to the nearest suspended 
street lamp, to make sure of his identity. ‘Ah, 
bong soir, mon cher Mossoo Boulanger—I think 
your batch is rather overbrowned this time!” 

As he spoke, the sergent lending his aid, the 
bright English handcuffs were slipt aud locked on 
to Ephraim’s wrists. 

A groan burst from his trembling lips as he re- 
cognized the voice and features of nis old aversion 
and terror—Lionel Lynx, the detective ! 

We have said that Mr. Lynx had the suaviter in 
modo as well as fortiter in re, With the exception 
of this one little joke we have just recorded his be- 
haviour to the unhappy Ephraim was now de- 
ferentially polite, without for an instant relaxing 
his vigilance. 

Calling a fiacre, and desiring Bill Bonnet to await 
his return at the café in the Rue des Vieux 
Cordeliers, Mr. Lynx with the sergent and his 
captive drove off to where we will leave the arch- 
villain in safe durance awaiting his traject to tuv 
British metropolis. 


CHAPTER LII, 


THERE was mighty commotion on the morning of 
which we write in the family party assembled ia 
Eaton Square. 

Ralph Chesterton and Cecilia, Captain Sherlock, 
Mrs. Hartwell, and Squire Frankland had just 
finished breakfast. 

It was the moruing of the first day of the Sessions 
of the Central Criminal Court ; that day the grand 
jury would receive their charge from the Racorder 
of London, and among the “ bills” to be “ tound’’ 


“This is my 


Rescue 


_or “thrown out’’ by them was one containing 


several “counts” of felony against Reginald 
Chesterton. 

Sad, solemn and silent had been that meal. 

William Sherlock had promised to attend at the 
court in the Old Bailey at twelve o’clock, and to 
return thence with the tidings, for good or for evil, 
of the “ finding ” or “ throwing out” of tie ** pre- 
sentation ” to the grand jury of Middlesex. 

The morning mail had come in, but there had 
been no letter for three days from Paris, by which 
means Mr. Lynx had hitherto kept them au vourant 
of so much of his movements and intentions as he 
had thought fit to communicate. Hope of deliver- 
ance from that quarter had indeed well nign died 
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ont when a hansom whirled up to the door and 


double knock mighty as if two double-knuckled . 


postman had united their s in amnourcing 
the delivery of what Tom Hood called “a double- 
letter from Dublin,” echoed not only through the 
hall but up the broad staircase, and reverberated on 
the tympanum of every one of the grief-strack 


arty. 
~ Each looked at the other with a mixed presenti- 
ment of hope and fear. All felt that such a por- 
tentous percussion must relate to the one subject of 
all their thoughts. 

They were not left long in suspense. 

Mr. Fitzplush threw the door of the breakfast- 
room wide open with a broad grin on his impudent 
face. He instinctively knew that the travel-stained 
Mr. Lynx who immediately entered was the bearer 
of glad tidings, and he waited, as he thought himself 
entitled to do, for his share of the intelligence then 
brought to his master. 

Mr. Lynx bowed himself in. 

“ Night and day in my boots, eq uire, must be my 
excuse to the lady for presenting myself in this 
state,” said Mr. Lynx ; ** but. I haven’t stopped to 
bait since we leit Paris—I and my prisoner— 
Ephraim Ferrett——”’ ‘ 

The squire could not restrain himgelf. He rushed 
up to Lynx and caught his hand ‘with so hearty a 
grip that he had in his turn to apologize. Captain 
Sherlock too ranged up alongside of the officer, 
while poor Cecilia, who had so heroically upheld 
herself after the first discovery of the dread- 
ful facts, swooned outright with the revulsion of 
joy, sank upon a sofa, called for all the eare of 
her really alarmed father. 

‘The squire, however, having his back turned, did 
not see this little episode, so taken up was he with 
the entry of the bearer of the news. 

“You've got the raseal, then? got him at last ?” 

“‘ Safe as patent loeke, iron doors, stone walls and 
turnkeys can keep him,’’ replied Mr. Lynx, with 
pardonable exultation in his tone. “I promised 
oe I would have him, if above ground, and I have 

ept my promise,” 

“ And | also have.a ‘promise to keep,” said the 
equire. “I forget whether I made it to you, Mr. 
Lynx, but I made it to myself. It was to double 
the reward first offered. Mr. Lynx, Iam your 
debtor for two hundred pounds—”’ 

Cecilia had partially revived, and Ralph Ches- 
terton now came forward. 

* Nay, Cousin Bushby, that I will not allow. In 
all friendship, I tell you, you shall not have the 
credit of rewarding this able man, whom I Jook 
upon, under Providence, as the saviour of my son 
from disgrace and worse than death. It is 1 who 
must pay the reward.’’ 

“Upon my word, Cousin Ralph,” said the good- 
humoured squire, “I'm so happy just now that I 
can’t quarrel with anybody, else you and I might 
have a little breeze about who should pay this little 
sum. Bless me! why, what’s the matter with my 
own—my dearest—l beg. pardon, my Cecilia,” and 
Squire Frankland hastened to the sofa, where lay 
Cecilia Chesterton, pale as monumental marble, 
but now perfectly conscious of what was passing 
around her. 

This little distraction enabled Ralph Chesterton 
to — y _— Mr, Lynx for the payment of the 
reward, and also left him @pen to the questionings 
of William Sherlock. - 

To him and to Ralph Chesterton, with a not in- 
attentive listener in good Mrs. Hartwell, Mr. Lynx 
Getailed the particulars of his journey to France 
and its perfect success. 

Jn return he learned from William Sherlock the 
fact that that very day the bill of indictment was 
preferred. 

**'There’s no help for it, I’m afraid,’ said Mr. 
Lynx; ‘‘ there’s no time for an examination and the 
perfecting of depositions, which will take a couple 
of hearings. Besides, sir, there’s much yet to do. 
There’s Joe Paget to be brought up against him, 
and I’ve many inquiries to make, likely a search or 
two. I must also have Joe Paget with me for 
several things.” 

* But can't we prevent this finding of a true bill, 
as they call it? I'll see Sergeant Wilkins——” 

‘‘ Neither he nor anybody else can stop the regu- 
lar course of things at so short a notice. Besides, 
it’s only a matter of form. The trial can be put off 
easy enough on affidavits till after we’ve dealt with 
Mr. Ferrett, whose case I haven’t half got up as 


yet. 

William Sherlock felt that Lynx was right. He 
went down to the court, and when he returned with 
the intelligence that a “ true bill” had been found, 
and the case set down for trial at the present ses- 
sions, no one seemed to care one doit about the 
Grand Jury, or any other jury for that matter, so 
convinced did every one feel that the grand point 
for the exculpation of Reginald and the punishment 
of the real offender was attained by the capture of 
Ephraim Ferrett. 








* + . * a 
‘You don’t think that Israel Fagin will be foun 
in Sharp's nor Fie aot?”’ 
‘Because I 


had gore abroad, te Germany some 
barg it was; and when I went to 
night after thatthe orib was shut 
family gone.” 

“Um!” said Mr. Lynx, “I’m not so 
Well, L ean do without him this } 
it's no use overburdening avcase. I: 
want him in some other matter, so 
the shelf tillthen. But 
come with me and show 
ing. Did you say that 

“He did when I last 

“ Good. 


night.” 


pa 
It isn’t at all regular. J hold the warrant and hav 
charge of the case for the commissioners-of police, 
and itis my business, Mr. Bridoon, to collect ‘the 
evidence and lay it before the magistrate; so I 
cannot permit any interference. Lam acting pro- 


fessionally im the enateen; aud cannot allow auy | i 


amateur assistance. I daresay, Mr. Bridoon, you 
will be called on as a witness, and I heard the squire 
say you should be rewarded for your 
trouble, but——”’ 

Mr. Bridoon fired up. 

“Reward be ——, Mr. ; I’m n0 essional 
man-hunter. I don’t kidnap men for blood money. 
What de you mean by you wont allow me to 
interfere? Where would fF ~ have been, clever as 
= a yourself, if I hadn’t picked up Joe. Paget, 

ere ?”’ f 

Mr. Lynx saw the sort of'man hehad to-deal 
with, though cool and courageous he always 
possessed that “‘ better part of valour—descretion.”’ 
He at once presented a conductor to Mr..Bridoon’s 
thunder-cloud, andthe fire ran harmlessly imto the 


“Upon my word, Mr. Bridoon, you entirely mis- 
understand me. I merely said, while admitting 
our title to reward, ‘or praise, if jou like that 
ter, that mine was essional service, always 
at command of the public, and my only meaus‘of 
living. Of course you. have no authority, noteven 
that of a special constable, to apprehend amy one, 
and therefore I think you will admit that your 
presence in a difficult and delicate secret tike that 
in which Iam engaged, and in which Ieeek Mr. 
Paget's assistance, wight be very mischievous and 
might defeat the object weall have in view. Ais 
to the hard things you said abou e 
‘Oh, mever mind them, I'll take them back,” said 
the placable thoagh pugilistic Ben Bridoon ; “I'll 
take all that back,1 say. I-was only thinking I 
might lend a hand if anything ugly turned up in 
them queer slums. All I want is, as you know, to 
convict that rascally Blacksheep Bowman.” 

Mr. Lynx and the. horsedealer shook hands:and 
the conversation reaumed i iendl en 

The evening set in and Mr, Lynx and Joe Paget 
set out for the squalid slums, narrow, fetid alleys, 
and crowed courts, f of crime and pauperisin, 
social and physical pestilences, which covered the 
ground now lying waste, or better ocoupied by new 
7a 4, . mecclestogt, ones ae | a 
“ City Temple,”’ printing-offices, mar! man - 
tories, schools, eae, the broad Farringdon Road 
and the well-paved and airy lateral streets adjacent 
to the Holborn Viaduct. 

Mr. Lynx decided against entering the unsavoury 
region by the narrow strait of Field Lane, so they 
made a détour, crossed Gray’s Imm Lane into 
Liquorpond Street, threaded the fish and ble 
stalls of Leather Lane, and, passing | gh 
Charles and Kirby Streets, Hatton Garden, reached 
the centre of the thieves’ citadel by ways which 
though mean and dirty were then princi ten- 
anted. by Italian padrone and.organ grinders, white 
mice. and tortoise boys, aud the manufac 
and hawkers of weather glasses, 





thermometers 
megnets, hand-mirrors, small telescopes, magic 


lanterns, camera-obscuras, and other Taabinbinal 
instruments and toys, in which the very dirty 


children of the sunny South claimed a monopoly 
iar colony. 
plunged 


and had here established a speonns 

, Leaving the foot of Kirby Street, they 

into a labyrinth of courts and alleys, and, turning 
to the right, quickly debouched upon the renowned 
Chick Lane, subsequently elevated to 


ignity 
of Cowcross Street, but now among tee thine 


before the flood.’ 


the third floor of which dwelt 
im we have _ y 


ther Jog and s 
wa ray 06 eee 


& n. 
landing. was of aerate, tengh 
broad crosapieces, and the look, 
might have served.at some time 


| 


EA 
te] t 
Fee ke FA 


a} 


He'll hav: 99s: 

much stronger than this 
him gratis if you and I can dohim that service. It 
won't do to make.a row ctacking this crib. What's 


square staple in the thick doorpost. 
ynx,.now.I think on it, it mayz’t be 
plied his eye to the ezack, 

20 


ing inside like ?” 
“A jolly 4 
But ato i 


: e cavity, and, with a 
Y’ back went the bolt with 
and the ponderous door 


The musty-smelling chamber was dark and ten- 
antless. ‘Ihe bull’s-eye reflector glanced like the 
ing eye of .some ingnisitive Polyphemts 
round gri damp and smoke-discoloured 
walls, with a weed glare; and Joe, who was not 
without some superstitious qualms, almost expected 
to see some ghostly speetre, seme blood-spattered 

se, Or even the Mephistophelean countenance 
of Ephraim Ferrett himself grinning out of the 
blackness. ‘ 

Mr. Lynx had.no such weakness. He followed his 
guiding bull’s-eye and walked in, examining every 
eranny and cup and nook, and after a few 
ucnon By 2 found him still exploring. Like Don 
Alfonso and his.myrmidons : - in 

— bed they looked, and there they 


No matter what, dt waa) not that they 
sought. 


Bat, unlike Donna Inez’s jealous lord, they did find 
what they were looking for, and in ‘this wise. 

Joe had fall kno of tie old-fashioned ‘and 
well-worn leathern ing-oase whereby Ephraim 
set such store. Tt was a stout and oo eae 
receptacle, rigid atone end, witha travelli ig-desk 
or slape, and of wondrous expanding capacity, by 
means of manifold lyeeen yoy oan which, when fail, 
made it ‘a load for a | “ garry-your-parcel-sir’ 
to shoulder, and at other times was so lean and thin 
that Eph had been known to button it under his loose 
Chesterfield, when it looked like haut wan Seren ‘than 
a boy’s copybook up his back to deuden the master’s 


cane. 

The case Joe had always looked upon with a sort of 

ignorant awe—a verification of the “ omue ignotum 
ro maguifico” of Horace—whom neither henor Lyux 
ew anything about. 

‘The latter was the exception which this 
rule, for he felt nothing like respect for the rascal’s 
sevret repertory. ‘This writing-case Joe pointed out 
on a high shelf. Lynx mountea a rickety chair he 


had ip eoand the wall, while Jos ‘held it 
eds ae wn came the prize. ‘ms 


Tobe continned.) 





“HOW WE FELL OUT” 


ete 





“On, dowr!”’ 

T looked’ wp, in ‘surprise, to hear such a doleful 
sound from Mary's ‘lips. 

“* What’s the matter?” I asked. ‘ You!aren’t ill, 
are you?” ' 

«<Worse'than thet,” answered Mary, with‘s laugh 
that hatin’t much of a merry sound in it. “Just look 
ap the roatl.”” 

I went to the window and looked out. 
tarn to say “Oh, dear!” then. 

A chaise was coming down the hill with aman and 
woman and two children in it. 

“J wish I had known they were coming,” said 
Mary, beginning to gather up her work, and shutting 
fist every drawer about the sewing-machine. ‘I 


It was my 





could have picked up things and put them out of the 
way.’ 
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“Picking up, things,” and “putting them out of 
the way,” was a performance regularly gone through 
with every time Mr. and Mrs, Mason ‘Visited us. 
Such children as theirs were I never had seen 
before ;and I always sent up a. silent invocation, as 
they climbed into the chaise preparatory to taking 
their oie that I might never see ‘their like 
again. Nothing was safe that they could lay their 
hands on. I might shake my head, and suggest as 
forcibly as I dared to that they should Tet things 
alone, but in vain. They hadn't the faintest idea of 
minding a word I said; and I think neither Mr. nor 
Mrs, Mason ever had any intention of supplementing 
my attempts at a sort of dédlaration of independence 
by au exhibition of parental authority. 

“T'd like to see Lucy well énongh,”’ ‘said Mary, 
with a littie premonitory shiver of dread, “'but those 
horrid children! It’s enough to make a saint lose 
his patience to have them about. How long, do you 
suppose, they'll stay f” 

“Two or three days,” said I, laughing. 

“Oh, goodness! I hope notl’’ exclaimed Mary. 
“You'd better begin to .piok up things in the 


parlour. 

All this time she ‘haa ‘been Bying about the'sitting- 
room, gathering up books, and papers, and everything 
that happened to be comfortably portable, and putting 
them up out of reach. 

I fastened the doors opening between the sitting- 
room and my pleasant little conservatory, and took 
myself off to begin operations in the parloar, just as 
the chaise Grove up to the gate. 

I picked up all my music, put ft on the highest 
shelf of the whatnot, and ¢losed thé organ. Then 
began ‘a general gathering up of the nambertess little 
knick-nacks which T ‘had collected. The stereoscope 
and Views I put on the mantelpiece, ‘and flanked them 
with the card-basket, and the last new books Phid 
in the chess-board, out of ‘sight, and covered up the 
clock ‘with a newspaper. 

“John reg was eight and Georgy ” was six. 
Their parents ‘an idea ‘that they were marvels of 

outhful smartness and humoured them eccordingly. 
he consequence was, of course, that they were two 
young despots. 

* Where's the‘stone gitl?” demanded John Henry, 
immediately. 

The “stone girl” ‘was ‘a little bust/of Clytic that 
had seen on a previous visit and taken’a great 
‘ancy to. 

“JT pat it up,” said I, “I was ‘afraid it would get 
broken.” 

“T want it,” said Join Henry. “Git it'for me.” 
“You can’t have ft,” 1 replied. “You'll break 
t ” 


“ No, I won't, nuther,” declared John Henry. 

“Well, ‘you can’t have jit, ‘and that settles the 
matter,” answered I. 

Whereupon Jolin Henty,'in's ‘fit of the ‘sulks, for 

which he had a natural aptitadeif things-didn’t move 
to suit him, jerked himself‘out ofthe parlour to “ tell 
ma,” 
I looked about to see what ‘had become of 
Georgy. He had dragged down as book from a hang- 
ing-shelf and was ig Over the leaves at a 
fearful rate. 

“You mustn’t take down the books,” I'said, going 
up to him. 

What was my dismay when I saw ‘what he had 
done! The volume he ‘had captured wae 's beautiful 
copy of Bryant’s “Library of Poetry and Song,” 
and had been presented to me ‘by a friend. There 
be nothing ‘in the library that I valued more 


A Row do you do?” said Lucy, as I came in. 
“You dont look ‘as if'you felt well P* 

*T don’t very,” atiswered I, “I feel'as if I were 
going to ‘have fits.” 

“Fits!” exclaimed Lucy, aghast. “Aint they 
catching? What if the'boys should get’em ?”” 

I mentally concluded that “the boys” would be in 
danger of my “ giving them fits” ‘if they ‘didu’t be- 
have themselves. Mary explainet that’ ‘wasn’t 
much danger of contracting any disease, and Lacy 
breathed more freely. 

Teat dowr to chat awhile with Lucy. Iwas inter- 
rupted by one of Mary’s peculiar coughs. ‘When- 
ever I heard them I knew that they were signals of 
‘danger ahead,” T looked up towards her, and she 
motioned towards the conservatory, Iwas on the 
alert in a moment, Icould ‘stand almost anything 
better than having my flowers meddled with. 

John Heury had crawled in, and‘was breaking off 
‘soine lovely clustérs of oleander blossoms. 

Twas iow very angry. I-sprang up, utterly care. 
less of what Lucy might ‘think about it, opened ‘the 
door, seized John Henry by the arm and jerked him 
fnto the sitting-room in a twinkling. 

“The child is so fond of flowers,” said Lucy, 
smiling. ‘ Let him havea bunch to amuse him.” 


i 


swered, curtly, “John Henry, you must-not go in 
there again.” y 

I could seo tthint “Lucy was offended, but I didn’t 
care, I told > ‘when we got a chunee to ex- 
change a few condolence. 

“ If people goia Wis with such fll-bshaved chil- 
dren as Lucy’s are, and-den't try to make:them mind, 
and keep out of mischief, they oari't blame other 
people for acting on the defensive. Tf #he won't see 
to them, I will. I won’t sit down, and let them 
destroy everything without saying a word.” 

‘I don’t blame you,’’.said Mary, “‘ I wish——Oh, 
dear !” and with her Wetitence cut short at the begin- 
ning by this exclamation, she made a raid on John 
Henry, who had got‘#he‘kitten, and had tied a string 
about ite meck, almost dhoking it to death in Mig, 
a ce it. bim 


“ don"teare;” said John Henry. “Ma won’tGo 
nothin’ tome.” { 
There it was in® adt-shell. ‘The children kuow | 


you ‘treating my kitty in thie way | 
pape see prema said Mary, covery 
- she ‘the Kitten from Join Henry's Vandal | 
Cc. utches, 


A terrible conviction of the truth assailed me. A 
day or two before I had “bought a new engraving, to 
hang upon the well. Mot Laving a convenient nail, 
I had ‘set it da % ournet temporarily, thinking it 
would be sufe tere. 

Tt was w#e 1 ‘bad is “ dram” was my 
ngraving, Whidh, stretwhed tightly on its woodeu 
tame, gave outa sound having ome resemblance to 
sound ofa@tam, Jobn ‘was lying flat on 
a with his feet flying nd forth for 


“ Dont you kiww better them to kick a picture in 
I ote, wnateliing #% further out of 


ins wus found to be ed, Th 
in ini ‘soratoued through Ben 
Be 


several place 
“You'll make quite a Grummen, won't John 
?” waid ‘his father, es coaumamel asi my 
engraving 


Fie 


‘had had wo more Walue then a ne ws- 
I dont think I shell pte her - 
quits te team Se eae arte wid I, 


i 





Go whut they plossed wud be safe | 
)remetk, “Of course he didnt 


“T hope youstl’s going 'to oss with litt! 
boy Hike Joln Heury,,” eaid ntatnen seeouting the 
know any ‘better. 


Hide only a ohiila)” 
“ He's "vetted I. “Ifa boy at 








i malting atrain of carriages: 
nd that purpose. 4 
got hola Sa ech eben uotay rote atom Tt 





ie ran dite the a cena find out. Jobn 
eory Was ebunding at the sewing-machine, waking 
eile Semen pe 

‘I saw what the 
off the ‘cover from the 


needle through bits ery ees fast. 

" neg oe seid , in great-com- 
passion, “Didéhe ld ‘chine hurt ma’s Join 
Henry? Tt ought to’bewhipped, didn’t it?” 

Which punishthent Joka proceeded to inflict. 
on the “ naughty old ’chine,”’ as soon as he got over 
crying. I felt like returning a vote of thanks to the 
machine for doing its duty. 

Dear me ! Such a time of it as we had that after- 
noon! Those horrid children kept Mary or aryself 
on ajumpallthe'time. They pulled up the'placts 
in the garden, dug cauals and wells in the middie of 
my flower-beds, and kept up a perfect Bedlam. 

In the evening we gathered in the parlour. 


We hadn't been there half an hour before [ heard | ‘hi 


the ‘sound of tearing leaves, I shivered, for 1 knew 
what to expect, 

“Oh, just see Georgy !’’ oried Mary’s little girl, 
who had kept herself busy from the time she came 
home from ‘school in trying to keep Georgy and 
John Heary out of ntischief. “He's got your book !”’ 

I sprang up. Yes, Georgy had captured another 
Sout, out ‘was tearing out page after page of ‘piv— 
tures! 

“He's a rapid reader,” laughed his proud pa- 
“He's got ‘almost through ‘the book.” 

I didn’t say a word. I was 400 angry to trust 

myself to speak, I'took away ‘the book, ‘and '‘putit 
up; and at that moment I would bave given every 
buok I owned if I could ‘have had’the satisfaction of 
soundly whipping him. 
Fifteen minutes ‘of comparative quiet passed. Then 
John Henry and Georgy got to sumbling about on 
the carpet, kicking theirshoes against the wall-paper 
and making great dirty marks ‘there. Maury asked 
them ‘to get up, and I lifted John Henry toe sitting 
posture, but to no'aveil, At last; seeing that frowns 
and entreaties were of no use, | gave it up, 

“Oh, ma!” oxcliimed John Benry, “we've got a 
drum! Just'listen.” 

We listened, while John Henry beat bis dromin 
the farthest corner of the parlour, screened from our 
‘observation by the centte-table. 

“Ain't it mice,ma?” cried John Henry. “Hear 
it!’ Whackity, whackity, whack !” with tremendous 





“I don’t grow flowers for that purpose,” I ‘an. 





‘etiphasis, 


‘| and got bavk nto the room ‘time 
got = fest du 





Giant age isn’ old enough ‘to kuow better, the obwnces 
‘that he'll never know « great deal.” 

* jo hwewsltt any ‘business so put their jpietures 
on ‘the "ett Féin Heury"s pa, testily. 

Pec ait ight to put oC mvagy pont I 

cool, le 

come ‘here hein fis tlveir ‘business ‘ahecep 

“I Chink we'd ‘better have some music,” said 

Mery, Win wow @ dtowm brewitg and sought to 


wert it, 
{ cite a Pad Folin Howry, and 
pt 
Tn said ,/frml 
geal yom, plone, said 4,/firmly 


‘upon Whe #tool and 

lindisted on Wilting éim wover, which ‘ke thyety back 
/ @ bracket Whiieh buog 

~~ mail, My Olyfie stood on 
‘and bélore would catch it it Was dashed 
na ‘broken 


ca ‘up with an ——- galmness 
, ‘them room, EWwnrsgetting 
worked ‘up to the phsh ot deaperacion. 

“Oh, movsio'!” I heard Gebiyy wcream, 
? to see John 
Henry as well as he could, 
while Georgy was ing the keys at a fearful 
rate. 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I succeeded 
in getting them away, so that I could play. I didn’t 
feelin the mood for Beethoven or Mendelssohn, I 
assure you. 

“Where idoes the imoosie come iftom’?” said 
Georgy, unable longer to restrain himself ; and be- 
fore I could stop him he made a grab at the key- 
board aud lifted two keys so High thet ‘it wrenched 
them part way out of their places. 

**Go right away this minute!’’ I exelaimed, seiz- 
ing ‘him'by the arm with sucha grip that it frightened 

m 


He slunk off to one side, and TI ‘thought I 
— ‘ton him doto fear of ‘me at ‘lavt. Vain 
e 
addenly he mates dive for my knee. 

“ What's this?” he‘cried, clutching at the swell. 
I pushed him away, but he mate ‘another grab, ‘and 
crack, crack! ‘The swell was broken ! 

I sprang up and, reckless of the presence of his 
patents, shook him vindictively. 

“What ‘are you dbing?”’ cried Lucy, rashing ‘to 
the’child’s side, 

“1'm teaching ‘tim to mind bis business,”’ said ‘TI, 
‘reckless at last, “‘ Ever siiice you have been hete 
‘you have let yourehildren do whatever they pleased, 
You haven’t tried to keep them out of mischief, 
‘Since you will not make them ‘behave themselves I 
will. I have borne afl I van.” 

Lacy began to’cry, and John Henry and Georyy 
joined in in chorus, Mr. Mason was horribly angry, 
‘but T-didn’t care. 

I ‘aid a good deal after that, because I was pro- 
‘voked to it, for he tetlared T waecross aud particular 
aad Childish. I told tim that Tliked visitors as well 
as anybody else, but I’did not care to have people 
visit me with wnraly children. I would prefer to 
have such people stay at home. 

The upshot ‘of the affair was that next ‘morning 
John Henry’s pa‘and ma, and-dear little Georgy and 
John Henry took ‘their departure, and they havet’t 
visited us sinceand Ihaven’t cried about = “ 
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[STUDYING THE EFFECT. ] 


SOMETHING OF A FLIRT. 


** Now, George, do go and dress. You know how 
ong it takes you. Mr, Millfield will be here before 
you are ready.” 

“Time enough, Aunt Jane,” replied the wilful 
young beauty. “ Harry and I haven’t had our romp 
out yet—have we, Harry ?’’ 

As she spoke she turned her head roguishly and 
looked over her left shoulder, where Master Harry, 
her baby brother, a little four-year-old, with chubby 
face and curling hair, the very image of a young 
Cupid, was perched triumphantly, 

lt was a pretty picture! The large cavalier hat 
which Georgie wore gave a sort of a Vandyke-like 
air to her face, making it look lovelier than ever ; 
while the arch air of the child, peepivg over her 
shoulder, added something of mischievousuess to the 
whole. In spite of the sweet smile, of the large, 
loving eyes, and of the tender, mobile mouth, you 
saw that Miss Georgie Winterglade could be, on 
occasion, something of a flirt, 

“There!’’ she said, at last, putting the child 
down, “we have had enough for to-day, Harry. 
Now I must rush upstairs and dress, Aunt Jane 
has gone off in a regular buff,” 

It did not usually take long for Georgie to finish 
her toilet, but on this occasion her hair would not 
come right, and she was, consequently, tebind time. 
At lust she was ready, and, taking ber fan and 
gloves, she prepared to go downstairs to the drawing- 
room, where her escort awaited her—tie said escort 
being a handsome young gentleman, well bred, and 
born in an excellent position in society, Mr. 
Frederick Augustus Millfield, to whom she was said 
to be engaged. But before leaving the upper floor 
she passed into the next chamber, where the very 
queen of old ladies sat, in a large crimson chair, 
peofre a comfortable fire. 


“ Now, grandma,” she said, with a lookof mis- 
chief and conscious loveliness, ‘‘ how do I look ?’’ 

Mrs. Winterglade was pronounced “ charming’”’ 
by old and young; and was quite as great a belle, 
in her way, as her more flighty graudchild. The 
girl was not unlike her, and the starry lustre of those 
sixty-year-old eyes was reflected, more brightly, in 
the eyes of twenty. Her widow’s dress had not 
beeu changed for thirty years ; it was nearly covered 
with crépe, so thick that it had the soitness of 
velvet ; while the Pigin white cap was of snowy 
freshness. Beautiful hands, that had been painted, 
and modelled, and kissed, and quarrelled over, lay 
in her lap; and the still handsome face wore au 
affectionate smile, that had yet something of sadness 
in it, as her eyes rested on the figure that courtesied 
and pirouetted before her. 

“Your mirror bas already told you all that I 
think,” said Mrs. Winterglade, foudly ; “ but Iam 
afraid, dear child, that you have quite forgotten 
Mr, Millfield, who must really feel hurt by this time.” 

“She generally does forget Millfield,” remarked 
Aunt Jane, who sat on the other side of the fire; 
“and if I were Frederick Augustus——”’ 

“ What would you do now, Aunt Jane, provided 
you were twenty years younger, and had a legal 
right to call yourself a man?” 

“] would transfer my affections to a girl who had 
some heart,’ was the reply, in an irritated tone, for 
Aunt Jane was not at all pleased with the allusion to 
her age, 

The transparent skin that seemed almost drawn 
over the lady’s thin face was deeply flushed as Miss 
Georgie threw back her head and laughed as though 
she could not possibly help is. 

“ First catch your fish,” said she, saucily enough, 
“for, impossible as it may seem to you, auntie, 1 am 
really aboutas good as viher girls—better than some 





of them. I do think I am rather nice looking, and if 
I love to flirt a little——” 





“ A little!” was echoed from the corner. 

“Go down, Georgie,” said her grandmother, 
mildly, but in a tone that forbade trifling. “No 
guest in my house must be treated rudely.” 

“Yes, grandma,” said Georgie, with a kiss that 
was enough to disarm any amount of anger, “ you 
aah the only one who can make me behave my- 
self,” 

Aunt Jane flushed again, and her head went up a 
few inches, 

“Do you know, though,’ she continued, “I am 
quite jealous of Frederick Augustus? I believe 
you think almost as much of him as you do of 
ine.”* 

Mrs. Winterglade rose deliberately, and, taking 
ee young lady’s arm, walked her down to the par- 
our. 

The brow of the young man, which had begun to 
look gloomy, cleared as he beheld the glowing ap- 
parition, and he thought in his heart, 


** If to hershare some trifling errors fall, 
Look in her face, and you'll forget them all.” 


“ Haye, I been long ?’’ asked Miss Georgie, very 
sweetly, when the gentleman had paid his respects 
to her grandmother, 

This was fairly adding insult to injury ; but he 
answered very creditably that the time- always 
seemed long when he was waiting for her. 

He might have said with truth that it not only 
“seemed,” but was long. Miss Georgie, however, 
smiled benevolently, aud vouchsafed no sort of 
apology for her tardiness. 

But Mrs, Winterglade said, very sweetly, that her 
grand-daughter must be excused this time, as her 
dressing-maid had been quite unsuccessful with her 
bair, aud it had to be done over at the last moment. 
Mr. Millfield brightened perceptibly under her 
genial influence; and it added considerably to Miss 
Georgig’s attractions that she would put him in 
possession of such a charming grandmother. 

“Mother,” said Aunt Jane, wien Mrs. Winter- 
glade returned upstairs, alter the young couple had 
gone, ‘you really spoil that girl.’ 

“Let us spoil her, Jane, in a measure,” replied 
the old lady, with her hand on her daughter's, “ my 
only son’s and your oniy brother’s only daughter. No- 
body but her, aad poor little Harry left. ‘These 
bright, young days come but once ina lifetime; we 
will strew her path with roses while we can.” 

But Aunt Jane, oras she should more correctly be 
called, Mrs. Emmerton, did not approve the rose 
theory. Georgie, probably, supplied her path with 
too many thorns, 

Meantime let us follow our heroine to the ball- 
room, Whenever Georgie entered a room there. was 
a perceptible hush in the assembly. Malicious people 
had even been known to say that anxious dowagers 
figuratively gathered their sons uoder their wings, 
as though she were an improved edition of the wicked 
giant in fairy tales. But be this as it might, she cer. 
tainly made a seneation ; andthe gentleman in atten- 
dance always felt himself to be of less consequence 
even, if possible, than Mr. Toots. 

Frederick Augustus realized this rather keenly, as 
several eager admirers rushed forward on the evening 
in question the moment Georgie entered; for Miss 
Winterglade’s engagements were never looked upon 
in the light of other people’s engagements—time 
alone would prove whether she was really to be re- 
garded as private property. 

There are some fortunate people who can do and 
say with impunity things that would not be tolerated 
for a moment in any one else, and Georgie Winter- 
glade was one of these fortunate individuals, People 
talked, of course, and blamed her, but, nevertheless, 
these very people showered smiles upon her and 
would stand on their heads, as the saying is, for the 
slightest mark of her favour. 

Later in the evening, when Mr. Millfield, in obedi- 
ence to orders, was endeavouring to make himself 
agreeable to another young lady—with at least one 
ear and eye on Georgie’s words and movements—a 
very distinguisbed-looking man, in military undress, 
appeared in the doorway, leaning carelessly against 
the arch, as though he were undecided whether to 
enter or not. 

Georgie’s quick eye spied him, and made the rapid 
discovery that he was quite handsome, with a very 
heavy moustache and beard, and rather a fiery 
expression ; that he was about forty, and evidently 
a stranger. She hoped he would come in, he was 
certainly very interesting. He did not move, how- 
ever, for some time; and the young lady became 
quite restless, and changed her seat. 

“Come, Hadleigh,” said a gentleman to the new- 
comer, “don’t staud there like an oruamental pillar 
but get fairly iuto the room, and I’ll introduce you 
to Miss Wiuterglade, the belle of this bright par- 
terre.” 

“ No, thank you,” was the reply; “none of your 
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Miss Winterglades for me—I have heard of the 
oung lady, and intend to keep clear of her. I have 
oe admiring « very lovely girl—the one yonder, 
with those great, luminous eyes. Introduce me to 
her, and your belie may continue to enchant the 
crowd at the piano, as I think she is doing at this 
very moment.” 

The gentleman smiled, but made no answer; and 
very soon after Charles Hadleigh was presented to 
the object of his admiration, who turned out, to his 
astonishment, to be the dangerous Miss Winterglade 


herself, Moreover, she had heard every word he |. 


said, and searcely knew whether to be pleased or in- 
diguant. 

‘As he was a man, however, she reasoned that it 

would do him no harm to be punished a little. He 
looked conceited, she said to herself, though ac- 
knowledging that he had sufficient grounds for 
this. 
Falling quite natutally into the réle of » very frank 
and artless girl, with the dimmest possible perveption 
of her own charms, and a happy gift at turning 
flattering remarks into ridicule, Miss Georgié soon 
cast @ subtle spell over him, who bad never met any 
ove quite likeher; while poor Frederick glowered 
at them from a distance. 

“I declare,’ remarked a very plain young lady 
to her sister, “‘how shamefully that Georgie Win- 
terglade does behave! And the worse girls act the 
more men seem to admire them, Just look at poor 
Mr. Millfield, fairly turned off, while she flirts with 
that conceited-looking fop! I'll call the poor .man 
over here—he seems so lonely.’’ 

Frederick obeyed the beckoning finger, as in duty 
bound; but did not seem to appreciate the interest 
he had excited. He answered so absently that Miss 
Doffle bit her lip with vexation, and finally allowed 
him to glide away without) making any further 
effort for his detention. : 

Mise Georgie was exasperating in the extreme, 
smiling up into Mr.Hadleigh’s face, and listening as 
flatteringly to his words as though he*had inherited 
the wisdom of all the sages ; while she quite forgot 
the waltz she had promised to Frederick, and treated 
him, when he crossed her path, as though she had 
been his elder sister. 

“ Georgina,” said Mr. Millfield, quite sternly, when 
they were driving home, ‘ how is this to end?” 

“In other words,” she replied, very tantalizingly, 
“ you wish to know what my intentions are? I can 
ouly say, at present, thatthey will be developed by 
circumstances. Just now I think seriously of going 
to sleep as soon as my head touches the pillow. Do 
you know, Aunt Jane considers that she has had a 
very bad night unless she falls asleep while she is 
preparing to retire ?” 

Something. like “ cruel, heartless flirt!” issued 
from Frederick Augustus’s lips. 

“Don’t call names,’’ said Miss Winterglado, ami- 
ably, “for I stall not call you anything.” 

Mr. Millfield. was past speech, and could scarcely 
refrain from sbaking his lady-love as he lifted her 
out at the grandmother’s door. 

“ Pleasant dreams, and a better frame of mind,” 
was her parting salutation. 

His dreams were delightful. Mr. Hadleigh (who 
appeared to him avery ugly, coarse-looking man) 
used him as a target for a murderous revolver ; 
while Georgie looked on smiling, and seemed to de- 
rive great satisfaction from the performance. 

When Mr. Millfield’s card was brought in next 
morning Miss Wiuterglade was not equal to the 
effort of seeing him. 

““Now, Georgie,” said her grandmother, quite 
sternly for her, “ what does this mean ?” 

“it means, ma’am,”’ replied the young lady, very 
meekly, “that Mr. Millfield, last evening, developed 
some traits of character that Ido not admire ; and 
an interview with him this morning would not be 
satisfactory to either of us.” 

“ How about your traits?’” asked Aunt Jane, with 
a rather vicious twitch at her crochet-work. 

“They ate very well, thank you,.ma’am.” 

Mrs, Wiuterglade glanced .reprovingly atthe 
naughty girl; Mrs. Emmertou made a fresh attack, 

‘Did you meet any stranger last evening ?2”’ 

“Yes'm ; I was introduced to a very handsome 
meng a Mr, Hadleigh. He asked permission. to 
call. 

Mrs. Emmerton threw a significant;,look at her 
mother and suddenly left the room; when, Georgie, 
with a sigh of relief, dropped down on a cushion 
close to her grandmother, and. gazed dreamily into 
the fire asshe remarked : 

“T can’t realize that Aunt Jane has really been 
mar ied—she'seems just like an old. maid.” 

“I do not approve of your ‘conduct, Georgie,’’ 
said Mrs. Winterglade, gravely; “you are disres- 
pectful to your auut and frivolous to your admirers. 
J tremble for your happiness ten years hence, if you 
are spared to see that time.” . 





‘** Ten years is a long time, dear grandmother,” 
said the girl, laughingly, as, she caressed one of the 
beautiful hands; “ besides, I intend to reform long 
before that. I donot mean to be naughty, but Aunt 
Jane hasa gift of drawing out all the bad in my 
nature, I think she is a good woman, too, and 
means well by me.” 

The soberly reflective way in which this was ut- 
tered caused Mrs. Winterglade to smile in spite of 
herself ; but she discreetly turned away her head 
to hide it from Georgie. 

“Your Aunt Jane,” gaid she, “ was very attractive 
as a girl, with a delicate, peach-blossom kind of 
beauty that is seldom seen, You know the roman- 
tic story of her first meeting with her husband ?”’ 

“Yes,” replied Georgie, as though repeating a 
lesson long since learned by heart, ‘I remember. 
She was crowned with lilies, and barefooted, and left, 
like somebody or other in the mythology, on a rock 
in the water, by some mischievous girls, who pro- 
mised to row back for her immediately, but, instead 
of that, they rowed to land to give her a good fright; 
and a very handsome young gentleman finally came 
to her rescue, and took her in his boat; and this was 
Uncle Emmertén, whom I never saw. [have always 
envied Aunt Jane that episode, Why don’t some- 


thing romantic happen to me, I wonder? I’m all 
ready to be fallen in love within some uncommon 
Way, by some uncommon man; but I’m very tired 
of ordinary mortals.” 

“ Rather extraordinary sentiments for a young 
lady who is engaged,” said Mrs. Winuterglade, dis- 
approvingly, *¢ What would Mr, Millfield say to all 
this 2’ 


“But, grandmamma dear, I am not really en- 
gaged,” interposed. Georgie ; ‘‘ there is only a sort of 
understanding between us.” 

“ An understanding for what, may I ask ?” 

“Why,” with a little hesitation, “ if we are satis. 
fied with each other. we shall beengaged. But I do 
not think I am satisfied. 
field’s conduct last night. He really seemed jealous 
and irritable; and I wish him to understand tliat I 
have not promised yet to ‘forsake all others; and 
cleave only unto him,’ 

The reader will probably think that Miss Georgie 
received only her just deserts in getting an unusually 
grave lecture from her indulgent grandmother ; at 
least, Atint Jane did, wlio was about entering the 
room while it was in progress, but turned back, in a 
very comfortable frame of mind, to her own apart- 
ment. 

Georgie cried and promised amendment, and the 
dear old lady began to think that “really she had 
been very severe to the poor child,” and bestowed 
an extra petting on ber when the lecture was over. 

There were traces of tears in her voice and a pen- 
sive expression in the “ great, luminous eyes,”’ that 
were Charles Hadleigh’s especial admiration, when 
Georgie went down to receive that gentleman, and 
her conquest of the evening before was still more 
firmly rivetted. 

Miss Winterglade, after that morning, began to 
discourse in a new strain. She talked of having 
“some one to look up to,” of “reverencing one’s 
lover and husband,” and expressed great disgust for 
“ boys.” 

Aunt Jane “saw what it was coming to,” as she 
said a number of times, and so did Frederick 
Augustus, who ,nashed his teeth and retired at an 
early stage of the proceedings, while Mrs... Winter- 
glade mourned over this strange fancy of the spoiled 
child’s, and tried her best to discourage her. 

“ Think, Georgie,” she would say, “ of those four 
children !’’ 

“T dothink of them, grandmamma,” would Georgie 
reply, “ dear little things! I mean to teach them 
all myself. Don’t I teach Harry ?” 

Aunt Jane said but little. Yet she managed to 
get Georgie into a towering passion with ber one 
day, when a letter from Charles Hadleigh gave an 
account of the serious illness of oue of the iufants, 
by remarking that it would be a blessed thing for the 
child aud for Georgie if it should be trauslated to 


‘Heaven. 


‘he stepmother elect declared that she would not 
part with one of them—there were not any too 
many—and such remarks’ were utterly savage and 
unfeeling. Aunt Jane was quite annihilated, and figu- 
ratively washed her hands of Georgie’s affairs for 
the future, 

People generally thought it a very presuming 
thing in Mr. Hadleigh, a widower of forty, with 
four, children, to appropriate pretty Georgie Wiuter- 
glade. They could not imagine what spell he had 
cast over her, Others looked rather incredulous, 
and wondered how loug it would last. Mr. Hadleigh 
was supremely happy; for uot .ouly the young lady 
herself, but. all her surroundings were perfectly un- 
exceptiouabie, Mrs.,Wiuterglade was a connexion 
to be proud of; aud ber establishment had an air of 


I didn’t like Mr. Mill- 





wealth and refinement that had come down through 
several generations, _ 

Colonel Hadleigh was a very proud man, rejoicing 
in a family that he said could be traced back to the 
Norman Conquest; and one of the highest praises 
he had to bestow on Georgie was that ‘‘she would 
grace acoronet.” He hinted that there was a stray 
one floating about in his family, and some day it 
might actually rest on those beautiful locks. 

The four children had all been to spend the day at 
Mrs. Winterglade’s, and nearly deafened her with 
their noise, sticking up her best chairs with candy, 
and roaring at the top of their lungs whenever. their 
innocent recreationg were interfered with. Aunt 
Jane said, very dryly, that those who loved them 
could enjoy the comforting conviction that they were 
not destined to early deaths. 

One day, however, Miss Georgie tried her power 
with Mr. Hadleigh and went too far. It was some- 
thing like that story of the chivalrous period where 
a lady tested her lover’s bravery by dropping her 
glove into an enclosure containing some savage 
animals and dared the gentleman to rescue it. She 
recovered her glove, but lost her lover ; and so it was 
with Georgie. Her unreasonable demand was 
politely complied with, and she was as politely “ re- 
leased,” as Mr. Hadleigh expressed it, in xn unexcep- 
tionable note, that she tore to pieces and danced 
on; and then she rushed to her grandmother witi: 
such white cheeks and flaming eyes that Mrs. Win- 
terglade was fairly frightened. 

“ Georgie,” said the old lady, mournfully, when 
the full extent of this humiliation was made known 
to her, ‘* you are very much to blame,”’ 

“Oh!” cried Georgie, ia mingled anger and dis- 
tress, “do sénd me away somewiere, gran lmamma 
—I can never meet that hateful man again!” 

And she comforted herself by throwing into the 
fire quite an elaborate doll that she had been preparing 
for the eldest hope of the Hadleighs. 

“TI wish I could go into a convent,” added the 
young lady, as she reflected upon her very unplea- 
sant position. : 

“ You would be flirting with the priests before you 
had been there a week,”’ remarked Aunt Jane. 

Georgie took this quite meekly, and even wou lered 
whether a regular course of Aunt Jaue mixht not be 
a beneficial though bitter tonic. Sie cried, and her 
eyes were swollen and her cheeks pale, and as it was 
impossible to sco'd her in this condition, her grand- 
mother said, kindly : 

“Go to bed, my child, and in the morning we will 
talk this matter over.” 

Georgie went, and sobbed herself to sleep, more, 
it is to be feared, because Mr. Hadleigh had sent in 
his resignation, instead of being dismissed, than from 
any feeling of disappointed love. Frederick Augustus 
and the other unfortunates seemed likely to be re- 
venged. 

Mrs. Winterglade passed a wakeful night, blaming 
herself severely for Georgie’s misdemvanours, aud 
wondering what disposal she had better make of her 
troublesome charge, As Georgie said, slo could not 
meet Mr. Hadleigh again, which she was likely todo 
if she remained in town; and, as it was June, a quiet 
country retreat seemed the best thing that offered. 
People like Mrs. Winterglade usually have such con- 
veniences, aud all others, at their command. A very 
obliging farmer cousin would, shejknew, feel highly 
honoured by a visit from the young lady ; and, as tho 
place in question was as different as possible from 
Brighton, a month’s retirement in that quiet region 
would, probably, bave a most beneficial effect, 

Georgie made a wry face when Cousin Golders’ 
was first proposed to her; but in the end she 
acquiesced with a very good grace,, She was glad 
to go somewhere, and it was not the season yet for 
anything exciting; besides, she had a dim, undefined 
sort of feeling that, in some way, she was going to 
meet her fate, and that it was coming to her in a very 
pleasant shape. How could she tell but that it 
might be a second and improved edition of Aunt 
Jane’s adventure, with lilies and bare feet, ona 
rock in the water? It was not the season for lilies, 
but Georgie did not stop at this. 

Aunt Jane packed Georgie’s trunk with a sort of 
cheerful malice that was rather hard to bear, and 
even proposed accompanying the exile to her Siberia; 
but Georgie felt that this was making her punish- 
ment disproportioned to tho offence, and resolutely 
declined. 

Grandmamma was quite solemn at parting from 
her pet, and gazed after her wistfully, from the plat- 
form, until the train) was in motion, but Georgie 
appeared to be in high spirits, and assured the old 
lady that in two hours’ time she would be in the 
bosom of Cousin Golders’ family, and, perhaps, 
helping with the week’s churning or baking. 

She never got there at all. 

She had disposed of her travelling-bag, and 
opeued her novel, discovered that the inevitable wo- 
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Man tind baby were on the right, the stout geéntle- 
man just behind, and the young man who stared and 
was disposed to be officious, in front of her, but, be- 
coming quite oblivious of all these surroundings, she 
was tracing her heroine through a most delightfully 
dramatic dilemma, tothe total absorption of all things 


real. 

Suddenly thers was a larch in ‘the train—a crash 
another crash—another lurch, and Georgie was 
thrown from her seat. Darkness and ‘confusion! A 
hand grasped her, she Was raiséd in somebody’s arms 
and dragged through a window, but, quite unheroine 
like, she did not faint, and was fully conscious that 
she had received several bruiséa. 

She was stunned, at first, by the suddenness of 
this nnlooked-for episode, but remembering that 
some one had rescued her, she turned to look upon 
her preserver, and then she screamed for the first 
time, and hid her facein her hands, 

It was Frederick Augustus. 

Never had be acquitted himself so well, both in 
act and speech, and he looked really noble as he 
said: 

“T could no help it, Georgie, Do not think me 
guilty of the meanness of following you. I took the 
train solely on business, ‘with no knowledge whatever 
of your movements, and my surprise at seeing you 
here was quite as great a8 yours now is at seeing me. 
Will you let me do what I can for you?” 

The coals of fire were falling fast and furious, and 
Miss Georgie instinctively put her hands to her 
head. 

“You have saved ‘my life,” she murmured. “and I 
80 little deserve it !” 

“Georgie,” whispered her deliverer, “ may I dare 


* Only run into another train,” said a gentleman, 
as he passed them; “grand smash up, and several 
killed, 1 believe. All who have whole bones should 
be thankful,” 

Georgie shuddered, and drew closer to her pro- 
tecter. No need to go to the middle ages for 
chivalry, ner to swords and epaulettes for’bravery ; 
this was more than being rescued from a frock in the 
water, and Aunt Jane’s little episode sank into no- 
thingness beside it. 

Mrs. Winterglade could scarcely believe her eyes, 
later in the day, when a carriage drove up, and the 
granddaughter whom she had supposed safely 
domiciled by this time at Cousin Golders’ alighted, 
with the most tender assistance from Mr. Millfield, 

She was thankful, after the firstéhock, that it was 
not a new admirer. 

“Georgie,” said ‘the old lady, when they were 
somewhat quieted, ‘and'he had taken: his leave, ‘is 
there a fresh ‘ understanding ’ between you-and Mr. 
Millfield? It seems to me that things look like 
it.” 
The crimson cheeks and fast-filling eyes were 
quite eloquent ‘as Georgie nestled up to Ler grand- 
mother, 

“No, dear grandmamma, but, with your approba- 
tion, there is now a firm engagement, as sacredly 
binding to me as the marriage vow itself. You ap- 
prove, do you?” 

“With allmy heart, my dear child. In spite of 
his quiet exterior 1 always felt that there was a 
great deal in Frederick Millfield. But he must not 
tuke you away from me too soon.” 

“ He is certainly very forgiving,’? remarked Aunt 
Jaue, who vould ‘not help saying it for the life of 
her. 
Georgie left her nestling-place’and walked directly 
up to her aunt. Before the astonished lady could 
realize it a kiss had been pressed on her lips, and a 
gentle voice whispered: 

“He is forgiving, Aunt Jane—will you ‘be so 
too P” E. B. 





BE CHEERFUL, 


War a thing it is to be cheerful, and to have 
cheerful people about one. Life, except during ‘the 
pressure of its most terrible calamities, always has‘a 
bright side, aud those who leok at that:side are‘far 
tle wisest. Yetthere are excellent people who go 
about bowed down ‘under a wéiglit of forebodings, 
who feel sure the worst thing possible will happen, 
who, indeed, make it manifest ‘that, in their opinion, 
it has happened already. A funeral isnot more sad 
in their eyes than a wedding ora christening. ‘To’be 
sure, they do not'wear the “:cnstomary suit of solemn 
bluck ” at these latter, ‘but, in their light ‘silke end 
‘white gloves, they groan, and‘they water the eratige 
flowers and white rosebuds with tears as throroughly 
as they do the cypress. 

** Poor, ‘dear Matilda Jane,” they say, “ may she 
be happy—butit’s not likely when one knows what 
men are, or, if she is—if he isall that can be desired, 
of course she’)l be lefta widow, and then what will 
she do? for he’s too improvident to leave anything. 





And baby ! ah, yes, best ‘to have it dhitistened soon, 


croup, «nd if it Hives, why, you can’t tell, ‘at its age 
‘but that it'mey be deaf and dumb, or have curvature 
‘of the spine, or be at idiot, or grow up to be sotne- 
thing dreaiiful atid break its mother’s heart, Obristen 
it, of course, poor dear, that’s a dtity, but don’t'be 
cheerful over ft.” 

Yo Mr. and ‘Mrs. Ddleful Dumps the sky always 


‘to'them. ‘The ‘air is always close, or there is ‘a 
@raughit. It is “ perfectly frightful” out “of doors, 
eituer because 5f sun or rain. Any social occasion 
is ui ways remembered by the toil and labour of get- 
ting ready for it, and the faults of a friend are 
enumerated when he is spoken of, not his excellen- 
dies. No seat is comfortable, no condition agree- 
able. One is tempted to wonder whether the Dunips 
family will not actually be happier in their graves 
than anywhere else. 

In contrast to this, how delightful is a breezy, 
merty creature who enjoys life;. who loves the 
“fun’’ of getting ready for ‘anything; ‘Who doesn’t 
mind an hour's delay, and rather likes rain, ‘though 
sunshine does make him or her “so jolly ; who had 
ust as soon have'the chair that is too ‘high or'too 
ow, and rather prefers'the ‘piano-stool ‘that ‘doesn’t 
work well ; who has inevitably “‘had’such a spléndid 
time!” and shrieks with laughter over accidents that 
are almost the cause of suicide to’the Doleful Dumps 
set, Sach a cheerful creature’ is'more ‘than 
gold or diamonds, and though the Doleful Dumps 
may groan, blots them out as sunshite does the 
darkness when one’ throws rn trie ine 





THE LITTLE BLACK DOG, 


“I wave been followed home by the dies! 

little black -dog.” I said to my friend, Mis® 

Douglass, as I returned ote day from a walk ove" 
e hilla—the 


th Scottish hills of which I had within 
a week or two taken nty first glim after dreaming 
of them all my life. “The jest little creature 
too. I thought he had taken a to me, but 
when I triea to pat him he bit my and ran 
away.’ 

“Thank Heaven for all its mercies!” said Miss 
Douglass. 


She said it so fervently that I was astonished. 
Was she so thankful that I had not been worse 
bitten, or that 1 had been so ill used? ‘She had 
worn @ very long face until I had mentioned the 
fact, and then she had smiled and cried out, 
joyously : 

“You're surprised, I see, my dear,” she sail, 
answering my look, “But I'll explain. I’m just 
thankful you were followed home by wd ti 
could bite—that it was na our d ur wee. 

dog. I’ve a ‘salve for the bite you've got, but I’ve 
nathing ‘to help one that’s ‘followed by our wee 
doggie.” 

“ Have you really so bad a dog ‘as ‘that ?” I 
asked; “ or is it some joke that | do not*under- 
stand ?” 

‘“* No joke'at all, my dear,” said Mies: Douglass. 
‘“* The wee black doggie we call ours is not’a ‘living 
“dog atall. It’s juste phantom doggie ;'and when 
it is seen tracking,a stranger to our house that 
stranger comes 'to-give or harm. It's aistory 
we get from those who lived here tefore us and I 
used to laugh at it mysel’. Whenever I sawia small 
dog I'd ery: 

“ * G@ramnie it’s na the Douglass wee rdegsie,’ and 
Grannie’d shake ther head. ‘Don'ts at what 
you don’t understand,’ she’d say, and I came to 
dcnow she was right. 

“ah, well, grannie was dead and gone before I 
did though. I was looking out of the window one 
day, and my sister Effie sat beside me, We were 
making patch-work for a silk quilt—the bonniest 
pattern. And I’d just said to her ‘ Effie, 
which of us is married first shall/have the guilt,’ 
when, looking up, both of us saw coming up the 

th a young man, with a handsome face and g 

ight step, and at his heels a wee doggie, as black 


as ink. 
tts the Douglass doggie,’ says I, laughing. 

“© Well, is he coming to bring ill or to take it?’ 
asked Effie, and then she shuddered all over. ‘Ah, 
Janie, if it should be true!’ said she. 

“*An guld wife’s story like ‘that, said I. ‘But 
what has the lad come for?’ 

“That neither of us knew until we were called to 
supper, then there he was with grandfather. He 
had come from ‘Edinburgh on business, and was to 
bide with us awhile, He was a rich lawyer’s son, 
and a lawyer himself, and he had a silver tongue, 





my dear, and could say what he chose to say, and 





So many babies @ie! Muy ‘go off'in the night with | 


threaten rdin. Waterproof ‘atid umbrella, att@*your |” 
worst dress, is the costume ‘they slways ‘advocate. |’ 
Five minutes delay'on a journey is untold ‘misery mw 


distance ; ‘ the —s oddest creature,’ said he— 
‘and so small. you know it? Isit yours?’ 
‘Perhaps it is,’ said I, laughing. It’s the Doug- 
lass’ wee doggie, no doubt,” 

“ And we teased him a long time ere we told him 
the story. That was a merry night. We had never 
met a we liked so well, Effie and I. 

‘Weel, there was a ‘ad, and there were two 
lasses. You guess what comésnext. Before long 
he had beg to,make love ‘to one of us, of course, 
and though I told you Eilon ped, one it-was'to 
me. He Was sly about‘it, anf said his sweet things 
to me when we were aloné; anf gdt'me'to meet him 
in quiet 5 away from ‘alleyes, And I was not 
one to tell such things, and noone ‘ever knew. Only 
as ‘the silk quilt grew I ‘used to say to Effie 
«Maybe ‘I'll have the right to this, Dffie,’ ant she 
‘atisweted ‘Maybe ’ twill ‘be ‘I.’ 

“ And it was ‘such a sweét seorét to keep, my 
dear. It was like hiding away ‘a-posy im your 
bosom, and gettiug the smell-of itall the while, it 
made me’ blithe as a ehild. . 

‘** What’s ‘come‘to the lass?’ grandfather would 
ay. ‘Shoused to be the steady one.’ 

‘And Reb had#said to:me—yes, all the name I'll 
tell-ye of him is Rab—Rab had:s-id ‘Let's keap 
quiet about this 7% my dear, and when! the spring 
comes you and I willbe wed. We'll tell them all 
in time for the wedding, but not @ wordiyet |’ 

‘** Not ever to Effie?’ said 1, 

“And he said ‘Not even toEffie,’ and his word 
had .grown to be law to me, and I hid the engage- 
ment ting in my bosom, and did not wear it on my 
finger; but I blamed myself for keeping such a 
secret from my sister. 

“I mind weel ‘that winter had almost gone when 
one day I stood at the door, smelling the sweet 
fresh air, and thinking what spring would give 
me, and of what pier ather and Effie would say, 
when, all of a sudden, I saw, right at the door- 
8 the little dog that had come to it with Rab, 
wei the Give eosamens 7 Ga a ped ‘to pat 

creature,’ 1 said, and stoo pa 
it on the Bask bat it slipped away. 
***Come here, doggie,’ said I, but it' turned and 
ran ‘away down the path, aud I followed. ‘It'had a 
queer look to me then—as if it were the ‘wraith of 
-a' dog—and I'mind I felt '# fright steal’over me. 

“* Tl catch it and hold it,’ said I,casting the 
thought of the Douglass docgie away from me. 
‘Pll prove it’s no spectre,’ and a we went, 

“ It made no noise with its feet, and, Jassie, it threw 
‘mo shadow, and suddenly it slipped about the ‘turn- 
ing of a hedge, and my hand was on it and:touched 
nothing, and there I stood face to face with Rab 
and Sister Effie, and there was.no doggie to be seen. 
But she was sitting on his knee, with her haud 
lying in the one that was not about her waist. 
They sat as lovers do—none else. Oh, the wrath I 
felt! I stood looking at them both fiercely as they 
started up—she red, he pale. s 

“* © Sister,’ said she, ‘don’t be angry with me. i’d 
a mind to tell you long ago, but Rab said no.’ 
And IT saw that she was innocent, and had never 
guessed what he was to me, and knew that I had 
followed the black dog of the Douglass on the track 
of @ traitor. 

“*T willnot speak to you, sir,’ I said, ‘ until I 
have spoken to my sister.’ And I took her lily-white 
hand and led her home. 

“Then we talked as we shonld have talked before 
—and when our talk was done we knew him. 
He loved ‘her ‘for ‘her “pretty ‘face, and he would 
have married me for my money, knowing'he had her 

rt. 


hea 

“ © Marry him if you will, Effie,’ said T. 

“But I was sorry I had said it. ‘We knew each 
other too ‘well—one could not: love ‘a man who had 
been traitor to the other. 

‘* At the close of the day we stood at our window 
and watched him go. He passed down the road 
with his head bent on his breast. The sun ‘was 
sin’ is shadow/lay long ‘behind shim—after it 
a small, dark object glided. We both saw it, Hifie 


IL 
“*?Tis the Douglass ‘wee doggie following him 
away,’ I said; ‘he has taken harm.as well as 
brought it.’ 
** And, dear, I think the shame he felt was 
= harm toso vain a man; and besides, he loved 
Uffie. 
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“The poor lassie did not live long. She could 
not bear what I could, and I’ve been alone for many 
a year ; but I know now that grannie was right 








‘she bade me never scoff'at the Douglass’ wee 
Goggie.” M. K. D. 
FACETIA, 


JOTTINGS FROM “ JUDY.”’ 


Cooks serve up Australian mutton 6éld, | fellow. I keep. gardener for my garden ;.you keep 
because ~~ don’t know how to’eatit. | 8 garden for your gardener!” ' 

If it were not for the Livery, many anelderman | BY—BABY—BUMPEIN !” 
would be taken for his own servant. | ,, Active Lapy Mxmprr or Scuoor Boakn : 

“Patience on ® monument.”—The statues ‘on || “And have you and your wife any family?” 
Temple Bar. AsrurTz Bumpxin: ‘ Yus, miss, we ‘ave two. 

A fishy drink.—Anchovy toast and water. BLapr: “ What, two boys ?” 

Require no ink.—Sheep-pens. |, A. B.: “Oh, noa, ‘a boy and gurland I be the 

Valuable, and most populer.—Prints of Wales in | bo-oy.”—Fun. 


India. 

One good result of the recent high tides.—The 
jar r: of a run upon the Banks of the Thames. 
—Judy. 


TrpEY.— Why is having your’ bandaged like 
the Thames overflow? Because ‘it’s having a high 
tide up.—F un. 


Is-RAELLERY.—-If a Hebrew ‘utters a witficism, 
may it be properly called a “‘jeu de Mo?” N.B. 
This is Aaronically. 

A Neeattve ComPriment.Parell ‘House, Bom- 
bay (since the Prince of Wales made it his hend- 
oe is to be called ‘‘ Nonpareil House,”— 

unch, 


BAD PROSPECTS. 
Look out! fora demon ‘approaches 
With ‘artful, insidious stealth + 
A demon who’ever encroaches 
On all the preserves of our ‘heulth. 
Look’out for asthmatioal “ wheezing,” 
And colds that are extra-severe,; 
Prepare to find water-butts freezing— 
‘or winter’s unpleasantly near! 


Good-bye to the autunin-tinte joyous, 
That charmed with its roseate Hue, 
Ere long, snow and'slush willvatmoy ‘te, 
And ‘noses took frosty and bine, 
Soon all willbe slipping and sliding, 
‘The poor will be sorry and sad ; 
The wintertiend forward is-striding, 
‘And evals are expensive—and bad. Pan, 
A VOICE FROM THE CLOUDS. 

Jurirer.PLovivs: “Store your floods, and em- 
bank your rivers, and this misery would provea 
blessing !”—Punch, 

TO GIRLS WHO “ WALK WITH ‘THE GUNs.” 

Ernst: ‘Aren't you going to shoot to-day, 
uncle?”’ 

UNctE: “Not if‘you tte, my dear. When I ‘was 
young the men shot the birds, and the wonten Stayed 
at home to cook them.”—Punch. 

“THE SERVANTS.” 

Coox : “Then, shell you go-as 'ousemaid?” 

Youna Person : “No, indeed! IfI gost all, I 
go as lady ’elp!””—Punch. 

ART AND NATURE. 

Wire (looking at husband’s photo): **How beau- 
tifully your hair comes ‘out, Robert'!’ 

HuSsBAND (rapidly bald’ing): “‘ Yd’as, by Jove, 
in combfuils!”—Fun Almanack, 1876, 

GARDENING GOSSIP AND TUPPERIAN TRIVIALITY. 


There’s not a rose without its thorn, for mén who 
aré of women born 

(The man who’s of another kind you'll have an 
awful task to find). 

The pickled cabbage grows all red—all reddy for its 
meat and bread 

(Yet.pickled cabbage might be green; our pickle 
time has waréuntboes). 

The lily’s white, ‘the violet’s blues secrét‘dark for 
me and hue 

(And why they can’t be other ‘tints ‘we'll find out 
for some futtre hints). 

The trees in autumn lose their leaves, but houses 
always keep their eaves 

(An earnest “dropper told us ‘this, but why it’s so 
we dare not wis), 

The early bird picks up tho “worm, the spring‘is now 
@ vernal term ‘ 

(We've heard it called the equine hocks, which 
puzzled much our knowledge-box). 

The corn it grows upon a stalk—we saw it once 
when on a walk ; 

{Batis the:corn a garden fruit /Pwe carryours with- 
in our boot). 

green must grow the rashes, oh, because a 

writer-ouce ssid 60 

(We've often asked the reason why,but never learned 
—and-so, good bye).—Fun Almanac, 1876, 


Sympathetic ‘as are his remarks with regard to the 
preservation of life dt'séa in connection ‘with this 
subject, they all go agaitist the grainFun. 
THAT “‘ EXPLAINS IT.” 
‘Green: “How is it, Brown, gou always have 
such splendid fruit from your garden? I exhibit’ 
‘and carry off cttps'and prizes (atleast my gardener 
does, for I only see it in print), but I never'have 
such fruit as this on my table!’ 
Brown: “Simplest thing in the world, old 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT, 
Ecomntrro OLp Orricer (to new footman) 
“Now then, Patrick, call me a cab.” 
Pat (who thinks this a dodge to try bis sincerity) : 
* Goh, no, your honour, it’s not myself tliat’ll ‘be oall- 
ing you names at all at all!”—Fun. 
“YOUTH WILL BE SERVED!” 
Krypd Hostess (encouragingly): “Now, Mr. 
Spoonbill, I’m sure you ‘want'a vie-a-vis,” 
SPOONBILL (oh! so young): “ No, thank You, I'd 
ag not—I’ve just hada ban.”—~Pan anac, 





ONE WOMAN’S LIFE. 


ee 


A BEAUTIFUL life—so brave and true, 
Like a gently gliding river 

That flows and flows, as on it goes, 
*Mid shade and shine for ever. 


A wife that brought a sunny heart 
To light a darksome dwelling, 

And scatter, here and there, good cheer, 
All angry passions quelling. 


That carried, with asteady hand, 
Among her sous and daughters, 

Through care and toil, the cruise of ofl, 
To soothe life’s troubled waters, 


A wife that sought her husband's good, 
And never failed to measure 

Each daily need, each want, indeed, 
By his good vill avd pleagare, 


Who, when the storms of Jife beat hard, 
And clouds-obseured ‘trae ditty, 

Rose up in might to seek the ‘light, 
A tower of strength and beauty. 


® One woman’s life;’’ and yet we know 
That there are many others 
As good and true, as patient too, 
Aniong the wives aud mothers, 


Ay !*many who seem near divine, 
Atid-yet'so very liuman! _ 
A picture rare, and sweet, and fair 
A perfect, loviug woman ! 
M.A. K. 





GEMS, 


Tits Human Vorce.—How wonderful isthe human 
voice! It is indeed the organ of the soul. The in- 
tellect of man sits enthroned visibly upon his forehead 
-and in his eye, and the heart of man is written upon 
his coutitena nce ; but the soul reveals itself in the 
voice only. The soul of man is audible, not visible. 
A sound alone betrays the flowing of the eternal 
fountain, invisible to man. 

Now.—* Now” ‘is the ‘constant syllable ‘ticking 
from the clock of time, “Now” is the watchword 
of the wise. “Now” is on the banner of the pru-' 
dent, Let us keep this little word always in mind, 
and whenever anything presents ‘itself to us in the 
shape of work, whether mentul, spiritual ‘or:ph ysical, 
we should do it with all our might, remembering 
that ‘now ” isthe only time for us. It is indeed a 
sorry way to get through the world ‘by putting off 
till to-morrow, saying, “then ’ I will doit. No! this 
will never answer. “Now” is ours; “then may 
never be, 








Tue programme for the great Nafional Welsh 
Pisteddfod of 1875, at Wrexham, bus now ‘been 
finally arranged, and ‘the adjudicators have been 
‘selected. The programme embraces Welsh ant 
English subjects in poetry and verse; translations— 
Welsh, English, and Latin, music—vocal, imstru- 


Nearly 1,000. will be given away in prizes. An art 
exhibition on a large scale is being arranged to be 


| held in connection with the Histeddfod. 


—_—_ 
STATISTICS. 


Occupiers OF LAND In IRELAND: The‘agrioul- 
‘tural statistics of Trelani recently completed for 1873 
show that in that year there were.in that country 
590,172 separate holdings, being 5,041 less than in 
the preceding year. The decrease was in‘the sniall 
holdings. ‘The nutiber of “holdings ‘not #xceeding 
one acre fell to 51,977, a decrease of 908, and the 
mumber.above one:acre and not exeseding 15 acres, 
shows a decrease of 3,777. The holdings above one 
acre can be conipared with the numbers in 1841. 
Since that date the total number has eoreased 22 
per cent. The number of farms above one and not 
exceeding five acres has fallen to 72,088:¢in 1878), a 
decrease of 76°8 per cent,; the number of ‘farms 
above five and not exceeding 15 acres has diminished 
to 168,044, a decrease of 33°5 per cent.; the number 
above 15 and not exceeding 80 acres has risen to 
138,163, an increase of 74°1 per cent. ; and the number 
above 30 acres has inérédsed ‘to 159,900, an ineréase 
of 228°8 per cent. Of the total number of holdings 
in 1873 88 per cent, did not exceed one acre; 12-2 
per cent. were above one and not éxceeding five 
acres; 28°5 per cent., five to 15 acres; '23'4 per cent., 
15 to 30 acres; 22'4 per cont, 30 to 50 acres; 9°4 
per cent., 50 to 100 acres ;'37 per setit.,.100 to 200 
acres; 1°4 per cent., 200 to 500 acres; 0'2 per cent., 
above 500 acres. Move than 60-acres in every 100 of 
the land comprizing farms above 500 acres are bog or 
waste. As the farms diminish in size, the proportion 
under bog and waste decreases until it amounts to 
only 7‘1 per cent, on the smallest holdings. The 
average extent of the holdings not exceeding one 
acre is 1 rood ‘and $2 perches, and of farms above 
500 acres 1,371 acres and 19 ‘pérches. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 
—_—— 

Devicare Cakz.—One cap of White sugar; five 
teaspoonfuls of butter; whites of six eggs,; one cup 
of ‘eweet milk ; one teaspoonful of soda; two tea- 
“spoonfuls of cream tartar ; three cups of flour ; lemon 
extract to flavour. 

Torrgz.—Put one pound ‘of powered loaf sugar 
witha teaspoonfal of water into a brass pan. When 
‘the sugar is ‘dissolved ad@ a quarter of a pound of 
‘butter beaten’to a cream ; ‘keep stirring the mixture 
over the fire till it sets, when a little is poured on to 
a buttered dish; just before the toffee is done add 
‘six drops of ‘essence of lemon. Butter a dish or tin, 
pour on it the mixture, amd when cool it will easily 
separate from the dish. 

Cream Murrins.—One quart of rich milk, or, if 
you can get:it, half cream and half milk,a quart of 
floor, six eggs, one tablespoonfal of butter, one of 
lard, softened together. Beat whites and yolks, 
separately, very light, then add flour and shortening, 
and a te nful of salt,and stir in the flour the 
last thing, lightly as possible,and have the batter 
free from lumps. Half fill well-buttered muffin 
rings, und bake immediately in a hot oven, or the 
muffins will not be,good. Send to table the moment 
they are done. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


A CoNSIDERABLE number of workmen at Mont- 
martre have forwarded to the Hmpress Eugéuie a 
splendid bouquet of violets as. token of regret, faith 
hope, and fidelity. 

Tie Barnes Championship boat-race was rowed on 
the Thames between Boyd, of Newoastle, and Sad. 
ler,of London, @be last-named won easily, Time, 
29 minutes 2 seconds. 

Tue statue of ‘the ‘first King of ‘the Belgians, 
which is to be erected at Mons, opposite the railway 
station, has just been.cast in bronze, at Montrouge, 
near Paris. 

Tru tffect of the ‘much-heardof ‘new electoral 
law in France will diminish very largély the nutiber 
of deputies. ‘he present assembly ‘consists of 735, 
bat under the new system ‘the number will be only 
582. 


Tue long expected balunce-sheet of Egypt is 
announced, and it shows asurplus—very sinall in- 
deed, only 16)000/. on a/revenue. of nearly eleven 
millions—but'still it is satisfactory, for the balance 
is the tight way, and'things are sound in that case. 
In the month of November occar ‘the anniversaries 
of the birth of Donizetti (1797), Bellini (1801), Spon- 
tini (1°47), Carafa, (1787), and of the death of Men- 
delssohn (1847), Rossini (1868), Glack (1783), and 








STRANGE BUT TRUE.—Mr, Plimsoll has written a 
long letter to the papers concerning grain cargoes. 


mental, and composition ; art, science, and ‘history. 


Schubert (1828). 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Jo.iz.—Ist, Bay rum will not injure the skin, 2nd. 
There is no impropriety in your visiting your physician 
during his office hours, 

Auice.—Your lover's absence may be occasioned by ill- 
ness. We should not recommend you to write to him 
unless you first receive some word trom him, 

Be._e.—lf the young man has no home to offer you, 
and thinks that by waiting another year he will be ina 
position to marry, we think your parents should eucou- 
rage you in waiting. 

Sriie.—You can with propriety wear the suit you 
mention in your letter, A white cravat and vest would 
improve your appearance and give to your toilet more 
the fuli-dress style. 

Horx.—The young lady being engaged should be suffi- 
cient reason why she should not auswer letiers addressed 
to her ‘rom any gentleman beside him to whom ‘she is 
engaged. We think the young lady owes you an apology 
if the case isas you have stated in your letter. 

Housexesren.—There, are plenty of chemicals used 
for disintectants, but we prefer ground coffee as being 
harmless and pleasant; itis the most powerful deodo- 
rizer in common use, and is excellent to place in an opeu 
dish in a sick room. 

CLaBa H.—Of course, every young lady should learn to 
swim. It is easily learned, aud ouly requires confidence, 
Women are physically as well qualified for swimming as 
men; their superior buoyancy makes up for their in- 
ferior strength of muscle, 

J. R.—As to our being engaged to a young man you 
will perceive, upon reflection, that it is not a supposavle 
case. But we can advise you, nevertheless. Just tell the 
young wan confidentially what your owa mother’s views 
are, aud see how they strike him. 

Matriz.—Your case confirms our view. We cannot 
suggest anything but a truthful, straightforward state- 
ment of facts, if a statement becomes necessary, All 
roundabout and scheming devices are seen through, 
ought to be resented, and are so commonly, 

A.ruep.—Talk the matter over with the young ladies 
in your neighbourhood, to whom you can explain your 
situation more fully than to us, and ascertain their 
views on the particular point of inquiry which you 
make. 

Toriia—You had better apply without any delay; 
telegraphy is taught aud ail the arrangements are suited 
to such cases as yours. You will ve told resarding time, 
and other points on which you desire information Do 
not be discouraged. Ladivs can make their way by intel- 
ligence, diligence, and ordinary enerzy. 

Hosza H. W.—Cremation is a very ancient idea, and 
has been practised in all ages and countries. The Digger 
Indians of California burn, with the body of the deceased, 
everything belonging to him—bow, arrrows, ornaments, 
cocking uteusils, and the like. Their * funerals” are 
wild carousals after their savaze fashion, 

Ericurs.—The edible birds’ nests are built by swal- 
lows peculiar to the East Indian Islands, and are much 
esteemed by the Chinese. Iu consistency they are not 
unlike isinglass. The birds’-nest pudding. so cailed on 
our, hotel bills of fare, is a custard baked with whole 
apples, 

Nert1z,—lst. We agree with you; the gentleman 
would not visit you as often as he does unless he found 
your society agreeable. 2ud. We should not endeavour 
to find out if he visits another lady were wein your posi- 
tiou. If he wishes you to know he will tell you. Trust 
him aud let him see you have faith in his friendship. 
- e know of no better way of gaining his confidence aud 
ove, 

Q. U. T.—1. Maple sugar is obtained from the rock or 
sugar maple. In early spring, often in February, as soon 
as the sap commences to run up in the trees they are 
tapped near the ground by boring, a tube inserted in the 
hole, and a vessel is set or hung to catch the sup as it 
trickles out. The process of making the sugar consists 
of merely boiling down the sap in kettles over an open 
fire. When sufficiently concentrated the syrup is poured 
into moulds or pans to granulate, 

_A. C. M,—Ist. There can be no set form of conversa- 
tion when making New Year calis beyond a pleasant 
greeting and wishes for happiness. Your conversation 
will be governed by the nature of your friendship for the 
partieg.afpon whom you are calling. 2, The time that 
you remain wust necessa:ily depend upon how many 
calls you have to make aud how much time you have to 
make them in. If callng upon intimate friends you may 


much more cause for complaint. Beshage our father 
has annoyances that you know nothin; “ ‘ecan only 
recommend that you endeavour to patiently bis 
bursts of ill-humour, and by so doing you may in time 
gain his confidence. It at times you loge your patience and 
become almost discouriged, remember there are many 
who have neither homes, nor fathers, nor any one who 
cares enough for their welfare to think it worth while 
to interest themselves enough iu them to grow out of 
patience in their Sota Do the best you can; make 
the most of what you have, and, above all, try and be 
cheerful and patient, 


Carraln Watdaan-ei. The Great Eastern was built 
to ruu to Australia, but never made a one that part 


Terence, twenty, medium height, good tempered, blue 
eyes, fond of home wishes to correspond with a respect- 
able young lady about twenty, with a view to matri- 


ota, eighteen, medium height, fair, good looking and 
of a lo disposition, wishes to correspoud with a 
young gentlemen; respoudeut must be fond of home 
and music, 
Auicz, eighteen, medium height, fresh complexion, 
blue eyes, oc a loving disposition, aud in a good position, 
wishes to correspond with a dark young geutleman witu 
a view to matrimony. 

Amexocr, twenty, medium height, a good housekeeper 
and tond ot home, would like to correspond with a re- 





of the world, She was constructed to affor 
tions for 800 first-class passengers, 2,000 second, and 
1,200 third class. She was launched Jan. 31, 1858, near!; 
three months having been spent in the effort. The capi- 
tal of the company having been expended, a new com- 
pany was formed to tit her for sea. On Sept- 7, 1859, 
she left her moorings at Deptford for Portland roads, 
and on the voyage an explosion took place in which seve- 
ral were killed and others injured. She wintered at 
Southampton, after an unsuccessful attempt to cross 
the Atlantic, owing to the breaking of the rudder post. 
In June, 186), she sailed for New York, arriving on the 
28th. She returned to Englund in August, wnen she 
fell inbo the hands of the sheriff. but was released and 
sailed for New York in May, 1861- She made several 
trips across duriug the next two years, and in March or 
April, 1861, was bought by Glass, Elliot,and Co., and 
was tered to lay the A tic telegraph cable, 
OP¥OSITES. 


Where’er the sun sheds its molten beams 
We talk of frost and snow, 

Whene’er the snow and frost ‘assail, 

We praise the suu's bright glow, 

And thus we gather here and there 

Some comfort as we go. 


That is, if it a comfort be 

To never rest content, 

But fret the precious hours away 
At trials Heaven-sent ; 

Or watch for elemental signs 
And errors cousequent, 


We seldom find a happy man 
Contented with his lot, 

A real, joyous, sunny heart, 

In palace or in cot; 

That pines not for some fancied good 
That Le, as yet, hath not, 


The tall mau would be five feet two, 
The smali man longs for size, 

The poor for wealth, the sicx for health, 
The foolish to be wise ; 

Yet wise and sick aud healthy walk 

In discontented guise, 


The stripling longs to be g man, 
The man to be a boy, 

‘The maiden or the childish wife 
Deem motherhood a joy, , 
While weary mothers oft look back 
At bliss without alloy, 


The sailor looketh toward the land, 

The landsman toward the sea, P 

‘Thus restiess hearts and changeful minds 

** Avree to disagree,” 

Except in one thing great and grand, 

All men love liberty | M. A. K, 


J. B.—We can harily fancy ourselves you; but if we 
had not spoken for a year we should consult a physician 
rezarding the vocal chords and see what was the matter. 
Do not presume on the lady’s looking at you If you 
were within reach we should look at you also, or at every 
young “reader” so afflicted as not to speak for a year. 
But that would not prove that we were in love with you. 
As to trying to forget that lovely young lady, we cannot 
cuunsel it fora moment. We say at once take steps to 
recover your speech aud tell her your story. 

Epita.—Do not absolutely throw him off, Do not now 
reinstate him in the old place. Pat him “ on probation,” 
and a pretty long one. He has no right to complain of 
this; a lady is not to be at any mau’s bidding. He has 
acted weakly not wrongly, and you owe it to yourself 
that you be not trifigd with again. 

Apva.—1l, Au engaged young lady ought to wear the 
engagement ring given her. 2. She ought either by 
words or very intelligible signs, to show so devoted a 
lover that she is not adamant. 3, Without hearing her 
side of the case we could not advise that he be abaudoned, 
She may be afraid of losing what is of so much value—a 
ring from her betrothe1; or she may be afraid of puffing 
him up with vanity by telling him how much she loves 
him. 4 On the slight knowledge of the writer which 
his letter turnisbes, we cannot give a distinct anawer 
to the last question, and we are unwilling to raise hopes 
that might uot be realized, 

M, S.—We cannot see the evideuces of a call to the 
ministry in your case, That you are complimented as a 
speaker and hive a great love for declaiming is no good 
sign. Society is sorely afflicted with declaimers. The 
first requisite of a minister is that he bea good 4 
Your candid acknowledgment precludes that idea in re- 
ference to yourself, aud possibly your neighbours—when 
not under the spell of your declamatiou—would put it a 
little more strongly. 1t would be a good thing if young 
ministers had to educate themselves as young iawyers 
aud doctors have to do. Of course exceptional circum- 
stances aud rare and obvious qualifications justify aid 
being given; but if you had those qualifications your 
Methodist bretnren—who allow uno talent to go to waste 
—would have found them out. 


E. Dz St C., wishes to correspond with a young lady 
of about sixteen ; @ brunette preferred. MERE 

Lucr.—Accept the attentions of the other gentlemen 
he has kept away ut once and reject his altogether. He 





with propriety remain longer than when calling upon a 
mere acquaintance, 

Stcx oy Homg.—Your case appears rather an unenvi- 
able one, However, if you had no home you would find 


is unworthy the true love of a true girl. 

Fiora.—We think that after you had once given her 
the ring it was wrong and ungeutlemanly for you to ask 
her to return it. 


ip man with a view to matrimony; a 
widower preferred. 


Aenses and Hinpa would like correspond with two 
respectable young mau, Agnes is twenty-two, mediam 
height, light hair, brown eyes, aud of a ioviug disposi- 
tion. Hilda is twenty, medium height, brown uair, uazei 
eyes, aud of a loving disposition, Both are cousiuered 
gooa looking and thoroughly domesticated ; respoudeuts 
must be fonu of home anu good tempered. 

GENUINE, thirty, a widower, woulu like to correspoud 
with a loving, thorouguly domesticated person, who 
would make a comiurtubie home, with a view to matri- 
mony. ’ 

Kate’A., twenty, tall, brown hair aud eyes, thoroughly 
domesticated, wishes to co.respond witn 2 respectabis 
moneusne .espondent muss be tall, dark aud guou tum- 
pere 

W. P., twenty-four, dark complexion, rather tall, in a 
good position, would lice to correspond with an educated 
youns lady, who is fond of home, domesticated, and ui a 

Oving disposition. ‘ 

W. K.and J. A., fitters, wish to correspond with two 
youug lady about nineteen or twenty. W. K. is twenty, 
ott. Gin., dark hair, gray eyes. J, A, is twenty-two, 
5ft.4in, dark hair aud gray eyes. j 

Rie or tHE VW ay, Sft. Sin., about twenty-five, dark uud 
curly hair and whiskers, hazel eyes, wisies to corre- 
spond with a young lady about niuecteen or twenty, of a 
loving disposition and foud of home, 

Pounp anp Pust, a steward in the Royal Navy, 
about twenty-one, 5ft, 9in., light browz hair and wuis- 
kers, blue eyes, of alight hearted dispositiuu, would iso 
to correspond with 4 young lady avout seventee. or 
eighteen; respondent must have a loving disposition, be 
aa and dauce, and must be able to make a Lome 

PPY-- . 

xOLB Sam’s Bor, a lieuteuant iu theU. S. army, 
wishes to correspond with a young lady, who would like 
to make her abode in the United States and cau mace a 
home happy. 

CoMMUNICATIONS R&CEIVED ; 

Marx is responded to by—James, twenty, dark, me- 
dium height. 

Jzenniz and Ngewie by—Brownlow and Ernest, two 
brothers, Brownlow is t:.enty-one, dark, very goud look- 
ing, and in a good way of business witu his brother; 
would like to hear from Jennie. Eruest is tweuty-two, 
tair, blue eyes, considered very handsome; woulu preier 


y. 
Mitty by—J. B, a clerk, eighteen, ood prospects 
and has money. left for him when otf vg ee a 

P. Cc, F. by—John B, B. B., rather short, lizht com- 
plexiou, brown eyes and hair, good tempered and steady, 
os of — > “ 4 - 

ENUINE by—Domestic, thirty-two, medium heigh' 

fair and very good tempered, ent, 

Ben ar age twenty, good looking, and t.uoroughly 
domestica 

Harux by—Theresa, nineteen, medium height, con- 
sidered very handsome and will have a fortune when she 
comes ofage. — 

ALBsat by—Hetty, twenty-one, rather tall, dark hair 
onl. orem thorouguly domesticated, aad would make a 
good wife. 
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> |T was the day before Christmas—a cold» 

still day, a leaden sky hanging like a 

EAS Bia curtain over the earth—a day 
Shen cheerless enough to make poor little 
Margie Hepburn’s heart sink,‘and her blue eyes fill 
with tears, as she sat pressing her cheek against the 
window of the railway carriage in which she was 
travelling, and trying vainly to catch a glimpse of 
the sun. Just one little ray of sunlight would have 
set her eyes and heart dancing again, for there never 
was a merrier little fairy than Margie; but the gray 
clouds hung lower and lower, and she couldn't help 
being miserable. 
Poor child! She was all alone in the world, with 
nothing but her light heart and her trust in Provi- 


(COME TO A 8STANISTILL. | 


dence to keep her from despair. Four years ago she 
had been left an orphan, and since then the cold, 
unwilling charity of her aunt had supported her at a 
boarding-school. She was going now to live with 
her aunt as governess. She had been travelling since 
an early hour in the morning, and cold, fatigue, and 
unhappiness had made her cheeks pale and her eyes 
languid; but the brave young heart kept hoping, 
hoping on, and trusting to the future to bring her 
peace and happiness. 

“ Now, I mean to stop thinking about myself, and 
look for something else that is bright, if I can’t see 
the sun,” she thought as the train stopped at a 
station. “There! I knew I should find something 
cheerful. What a pretty group of girls! And how 
happy they look, chatting and laughing with their 
friends. They are coming in, I declare. Now I 
shall have pleasant occupation in watching them.” 

The party entered; three young girls, all dark- 
eyed, blooming, and pretty, and five gentlemen, 


young too, and all good-looking. The merriest set 
they were, and evidently, from their remarks, they 
were bound upon some very pleasant expedition. 
With a good deal of bustle and laughter they were 
at last seated, ard, as they smiled and nodded fare- 
wells to their friends on the platform, the train went 
jarring and thundering on its way again. 

Little Margie, seated just opposite the party, 
watched them quietly, and learned many things about 
them. She learned that the two brown-eyed girls 
with such dazzling complexions were “ Alice and 
Emma,” and one of the young men their brother 
Leslie. The tall, queenly girl with a skin like a 
magnolia bloom, and dark lashes drooping low over 
her black eyes, was “ Adelaide "—Adelaide Brent, 
apparently, fora gentleman whom she called brother, 
and who was by far the gravest of the party, was 
addressed as Mr. Brent by the two hazel-eyed girls. 
Then there were George and Tom Hardy, two fun- 
loving youths with almost imperceptible moustaches, 
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and John Winston, a distinguished-looking young 
man, with very dark gray eyes and quit, gracefal 
manners. He always spoke in a low, subdued tone, 
but what he said was sometimes accompanied by a 
smile of intense amusement and a glitter of the deep 
gray eyes. Then a shout of laughter was sure to 
follow from the rest of the party, and Margie would 
wish she had heard what he said. 

Poor little Margie! The merry party opposite 
paid very little attention to her. A glance or two 
from their laughing eyes fell on her quiet figure, and 
wandered off again coldly and carelessly. 

On rattled the train, over long bridges, high em- 
bankments, and dull-looking moors. Station after 
station was passed. The day was on, and 
tho train, after a prolonged shriek from the engine, 
dashed into a large station and stopped, its arrival 
Leing the signal for the deafening ringing of a bell, 
and « hoarse shout of “Ten minutes allowed for re- 
freshment.” 

Refreshment! Margie thought with longing of 
the hot coffee and other necessary comforts which 
she imagined were to be found in the refreshment- 
room. She watched the stream of passengers hasten- 
ing from the train, and half made up her mind to 
follow them. But it was such a jostling, hurrying 
crowd, and she was such a little thing that they 
might ran over her, Then she hada nervous horror 
of pickpockets, who abounded, she had been assured, 
in such crowds, Besides, “refreshments” would 
cost money, and there was very little of that in her 
purse, §o she laid her bead upon her little satchel 
again, and prudently resolved to be satisfied with 
the slender luncheon of sandwiches which the good- 
natured schoolmistress had given her. 

“ Addy, shall we need any refreshment?” she 
heard Bmmie ask. 

“ Why, no, I believe not,” said Addie, languidly. 
“T am sure we breakfasted very comfortably before 
we started, I am not hungry And then, my 
dear, I never at in such places if I can help it.” 

“ Neither do I; but I never can help it,” ssid Tom 
Hardy, with a ridicalous grimace, as he moved to- 
wards the door. 

The other gentlemen followed. 

In a few moments a waiter came to the carriage 
door, bearing a tray with half-a-dozen cups of amok- 
ing hot coffee, which certainly had « most delightfal 
aroma, 

While Addy stirred and tasted her coffee Mr. 
Winston, who had returned with the waiter, was 
carrying on a whispered conversation with Alice 
and Emmie, and Margie, to her astonishment, sud- 
denly perceived from their glances that they were 
talking about her. She had scarcely time to be 
surprised, however, before Emmie, nodding a smiling 
assent apparently to a proposition of Mr. Winston’s, 
came, With @ cup of coffee in her hand, to Margie’s 
side. 

“ Won't you let me offer you some coffee ?” she 
said, in @ tone which somehow managed to be an 
entreaty, am apology, and @ caress all at once. “I 
am sure it will do you good; you look tired. Please 
take it,” 

Margie’s pale cheeks had glowed at first with a 
iittle flame of wounded pride; but Eomnie thought 
it was only shyness, and ¢he continued : 

“] wouldn't bave ventured to offer it, but I saw 
you were sloae.” 

So they didn’t mean to be charitable, but only 
courteous. Margie coeld stand that With a emile 
as bright as Emmie’s, she teok the cup and ssid, 
heartily : 

“Thank you. You are very kind indeed.” 

Then the waiter brought Emmie another cup, and 
she drank her coffee standing by Margie’s seat, and 
chatting pleasantly with her. 

“Won't you sit down ?” said Margie, motioning 
to the seat beside her. 

And Emmie slipped into the seat. 

So Emmie kept her seat, not only while the train 
halted, but Iong afterwards. “ The freemasonry of 
youth” drew the two young girls together, and soon 
little confidences began to be exchanged, and merry 
laughs to ring out as clearly from Margie’s lips as 
from Emmie’s. 

Margie discovered that Emmie’s party were going 
nearly to the same destination as herself—that Em- 
mie knew her aunt, Mrs. Delancey, and did not like 
her either. That fact Margie guessed from the girl’s 
tell-tale face, not from anything she said. 

Emmie told her that Alice and herself were going 
home from boarding-school to her sister’s wedding. 

“She is to marry Mr. Brent, Addie’s brother, and 
all of us are to be bridesmaids and groomsmen. The 
wedding is to be the day after Christmas Day, and 





there will be half-a-dozon grand parties to 
afterwards. It will be perfectly delightful !” 
So Margie thought, too, and, with a feeling of 
envy she could not quite control, she contrasted the 
dreary prospect before berself—the cold welcome to 
@ strange home, and her life of loneliness and toil— 
with Emmie's glowing ion of the home-love, 
and luxury, and gaiety awaiting her. But in a mo- 
ment she put 
cheerfully the questions Emmie asked about herself. 


go to 


the stations growing longer. Margie’s heart grew 
heavier than ever, but fortunately her eyelids grew 
heavier too, and she began to fali into little uneasy 
doses, with her cheek pillowed on her satchel. She 
fell asleep even while thinking with dismay that the 
town where her aunt lived was twelve miles from 
the railroad station, and the road would probably be 
rendered impassable for the carriage which was to 
mest her. Emmie had said that an omnibus, which 
ran from the station to D—— regularly during the 
summer, had been chartered for the use of her party, 
although it had long ceased to make its daily trips. 

Margie wondered if they would go off merrily and 
thoughtlessly, and leave her to her fate. She dozed 
off, dreamed her aunt’s carriage had overturned in a 
snowdriit, and she was buried in the snow, and started 
awake, to find her satchel fallen on the floor, a little 
snowfiake stealing in through the crack in the win- 
dow, and melting on her neck—and Mr. Winston’s 
dark eyes fixed om her with a grave, curious expres- 
sion. 


It was so provoking and ridiculous a situation, that 
Margie blushed crimson as she caught the gentle- 
man’s eye, and then, with a sudden dignity, she sat 
wp, untied her brown veil (her bonnet had all this 
time been suspended on a hook above her head), and 
brushed the snow from her hair and neck. Whata 
wealth of lovely red-gold, waving hair rolled down 
on her shoulder as she unfastened the ugly veil! 
And what pretty white hands they were that caught 
it, and wound it hurriedly into a great knot at the 
back of her head. 

Then she attempted to close the window more 
tightly, but with all the strength of both hands she 
could not move it. She looked up in great surprise 
as another hand was quietly placed upon the window, 
and the “ provoking thing ” slid easily into its place. 
Mr. Winston had come to her aid, and she gave him 
a shyly grateful look from her dark-fringed eyes and 
a murmured “ Thank you,” which ought to have re- 
warded him well for his trouble. 

Again Margie dropped into an easy slumber, and 
this time she was roused from troubled dreams by 
the touch of gentle hands on her head. Emmie’s 
smiling eyes met hers for a moment—something soft 
and warm interposed between her cheek and the 
hard satchel—a general sensation of comfort stole 
over her, and she slept again, with » scarlet and 





away the feeling, and answered | put 





a one put out a hand to help her 
to the orm ; one else called out, “ on, 
John ; we ate waiting,” énd she saw thet Mr. Win- 
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week.” 


possible. She must get on by 
“4 no cart to be hired? No horse she could ride 
to D——? 

The driver looked curiously at the troubled, ehild- 
ish face of the questioner, and shook his head again. 

“ No, miss,” he said, “there aint nothin’ to b» 
got about here, and ’twouldn’t be possible to go in or 
on it if there was; not such weather es this. I am 
going on, however, if things hold together. That is, 
1 am going to take @ party of folks to Oolonel 
Elliott’s, a mile this side of D——. I don’t see no- 
thing to hinder your going that far with them. I 
thought you were one of that party.” 

No, Margie was not one of “that party.” She was 
a stranger to them all. She had no right to a vehicle 
hired by them, and she could not ask it as a favour. 
Besides, she could not go to Oolone? Etliott’s, of 
course. Was there no place here that she could stay 
in till her aunt sent for her? 

Yes, the driver thought she eould stay af Mrs. 
Simmons’s. She was the station-master’s wife, and 
lived in the little red brick cottage adjeiniug the 
station. 

While Margie was making up her mind to ask 
shelter of Mrs. Simmons, a quick step came over the 
snowy platform, and Mr, Winston's voice sounded 
beside 


“Excuse me, I did not mean to leave you stand- 
ing in the snow, but I went to insure your trunks 
being taken off. ‘There is a very comfortable room 
here, Will you join the ladies of my party, who are 
in it?” 

He spoke in such a quiet, matter-of-fact voice, ex- 
actly as if he had been appointed by the railway 
company to look after unprotected ladies, and was 
apologizing for neglect of duty, and was se perfectly 
gentlemanly and unobtrusive in his manner, that 
even Margie’s excessive pride and shyness ¢ould not 
take fright at being thus dependent gen the care of 
astranger. She gave him another of those pretty, 
grateful “‘ Thank yous’ of hers, and went with him 
into the little footpath that cted the cottage and 
the station. 

A confusion of gay, laughing voices guided ber to 
the neat sittingsroom where Mrs. Simmons was bust- 
ling about, very prond and glad to emtertain Colonel 
Elliott's daughters and their friends. She made 
Margie welcome, too, for she was a kind, hospitable 
soul, and sometliing in the girl’s fair faee and blue 
eyes went ‘straight to her heart” she asid. 

She took her into the bedroom, the pride of her 
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heart, which adjoined the sitting-room, and, giving 
her water to bathe her face, weut back to the parlour 
again. Somehow, the sound of happy voices in the 
next room made Margie more lonely and wretched 
than she bad ever felt in her life. Great tears plashed 
into the basin of water all at once, and, though she 
tried with all ber might, she could not stop orying. 
Three times she went back to wash out the traces 
of weeping, andat last, when she thought her cheeks 
were dry, and she began to arrange her hair before 
the muslin-draped looking-glass, the very first 
glimpse of her piteous face made her tears flow faster 
than ever for very pity of herself. 

‘Poor litthe me! poor little me !”’ she felt like say- 
ing, just as she used to say when she was a tiny 
cliiu, and wanted her sweet mother to pity and kies 
her That thought bronght the tears thickly again, 
and Margie was just about to put ber head down on 
the jittle toilet-table and give way to a burst of 
passionate, despairing sobs, when a sound in the 
next room attracted her attention and made her stop 
to listen. 

Emmie's voice exclaimed : 

“ Girls, please be quiet! Leslie and Mr. Winston 
are calling us.” 

Emmie wert to the door apparently to hear what 
they said, and @ murmured conversation between 
her and she gentlemen followed. Then Margie heard 

alin: 

“ Yes, we will be ready in fifteen minntes, or five 
if you say so. What did you say, Mr. Winston? 
Oh, certainly there will be room enongh! Iam so 
glad you mentioned it. But you know the omnibus 
isn’t going to D——-. However, that doesn’t make 
any difference, We will make her stay with us sili 
Mrs. Delaneey sends for her.’ 

So they were talking about her, and planning a 
way out of all her difficulties for her. How kind 
it was, and yet how their kindness pained ber! To 
be obliged to accept favours from she had 
never seen till to-day was sogalling to proud Margie 
that she felt like running deaperately aut into the 
snow, aad going on,and on,and on, till ehe should 
siuk do wn in some soft white drift.and let the fakes 
cover her up aud end her treubles and ther life 
together, Then she was shocked at her.own wicked- 
ness, and, with the sweet trustfulness of a child, she 
bent her head to pray for parden and for help.in her 
loneliness, 


In the next room seemed unconscious that 


they 
every word could be heard thr ugh the thin partition, 
for Emmie was saying, “Mr. Winston and Leslie 
want to know if we could give Miss Hepburn a seat 


with us, Qf course we can.’’ 

“Ohl” sighed Addy, plaintively, ‘I suppose we 
must, but eur nice party will be spoiled, Won't 
it do, Emmie, if we take a note to her aunt from 
bi it's Mrs. Delaucey’s business to get her to 

“Gracious, Addy!” exclaimed Emmie, schoolgirl. 
like, “‘ Leave the poor child here, with no way of 
gettiy toD fora week perhaps! What are you 
tain ng about? Mamma would give as a good scold- 
ing if we did, wouldn't she, Alice ?” 

Alice agreed that she would, though she evidently 
— to disagree with the imperious, magnificent 
Addy, 

How Margie’s cheeks burned during this conver- 
sation! Her drops of tears were turned to sparks of 
tire, and it was hard to keep from confronting Addy 
like a little inaulted queen, and assuring her that she 
need not be at all uneasy, the nice party should never 
be spoiled by ber presence. 

Iu the midst of her struggles against pride and 
temper, bright, warm-hearted Emmie came in to 
hurry her and t© entreat, in her caressing way, that 
Miss Hepburn would go home with tuem, from 
whence she could easily reach her aunt's. 

Margie yielded, secretly hoping that the driver 
could be induced to carry her on that night to D—— ; 
and in a few moments she found herself comfortably 
placed with Emmie anda iarge basket containing 
refreshments, whieh Mrs. Simmons had thoughtfuliy 
prepared, ‘l'here was any quautity of room, for 
Leslie, and Tom, and George Hardy preferred elimb. 
ing to the roof, where they chanted college sougs, 
and irightened timid Alice by pretending to dall off 
every five minutes, and Mr, Winston, after the tirst 
half-mile of the road, took the seat beside the driver, 
Stephen Cross—than whom there-never was a jollier 
fellow, by the way. ‘ 

_ It was after sundown when the party left the sta- 
tion, but it was not dark, nor did the might promise 
to be a dack one, for, as Stephen Cross said, “ it 
would be a full moun if it warn’t for themolouds, «nd, 
besiues, the snow made it ligut enough éor any man 
With a head to drive,” and he repeated his favourite 
expression, ‘‘he would get through if things held 
together.” So they rolled on, the vehicle swinging 
easily from side to side, the wheels crushing noise- 
lessly into the soft snow, aud the noble horses spring- 





ing forward as if they enjoyed the performance, while, 
from the singers on the roof, a jolly chorus echoed 
for miles around, 

A very pleasant state of affairs if it could only 
have lasted! Butthe level streteh of road through 
the moors was soon passed, and then came a series 
of hills, up and down, up and down, each hill 
steeper and longer than the last. The conveyance 
alternately plunged and rolled, and its progress 
grew slower and the halts more frequent. And all 
the time the snow came down in one vast, blinding 
cloud, which was hurled hither and thither by the 
wind, so that it seemed to come from all points of 
the compass, and actually, as Tom said, to be “ snow- 
ing them up” at times. 

The gentlemen were now obliged to get out at 
every hill, and to trudge knee deep in the track of 
the plunging vehicle. But still “tinge held toge- 
gether,” even when they began to encounter fallen 
trees, which were broken by the weight of snow and 
lay stretehed across the road, and which required the 
united strength of all the menin the company to 
remove them, 

The ladies meanwhile sat quietly inside, never 
doubting the ability of Stephen Oross to “ got 
through,” and answering the merry shouts of their 
escorts with laugiter as gay. 

But when three hours had been passed in this 
way even Hmmie, the merriest of them all, became 
— and silent, and Addy only spoke to com- 
plain, 

The middle seat, which she had chosen as the 
most comfortable, she now pronounced cold and hard 
and Margie’s kind offer to change with her was at 
once accepted. 

So it happened that wien, during one of the long 
halts, Mr. Winston came to the door and opened it 
just wide enough to permit his voice to enter, it was 
Margie who answered his questions. 

“ Every dneis asleep but me,’’ she said, in a low 
tone, 

‘Very wise,’ be answered, with a laugh, “ Why 
are you not asleep too, Miss Hepburn? Youare not 
afraid ?” 

“No. But I cannot sleep. Is it very cold out 
there ?” 

* Not very. At least, we manage to keep warm 
with hard work,’’ he replied. 

**I wish we could help you,” said Margie. ‘I feel 
as if it were so.selfish in us to sit here, warm and 
safe, while you are out in this storm.” 

“ We are quite contented with knowing that you 
are warm and safe. Don’t be troubled about us,” 
for he somehow guessed from her tone that she was 
troubled. 

“ Are we -nearly-at our journey’s end?” she asked. 

“ Well, no. To teli the trath, we are only a little 
more than half way. But don’t be discouraged,” 

‘* Are the horses very tired?” asked Maryie. 

“Rather, But they can pull us through, I think, 
This is a dreary Otristinas Eve for you, Miss 
Hepburn.” 

“ | don’t mind it,” said Margie, quietly. 

In fact it was not drearier for Orphan Margie, out 
in the wild, stormy night, than it would have been in 
the shelter of her aunt’s house. 

Fire and lamps cannot make light and warmth 
in the heart, and the kiuduess of strangers was 
better thaa the coldness of her who should have been 
kind. 

‘* We are stopping a long time,” Mr. Winston said, 
**to reat the horses. We have a long hill ahead oi 
usnow. I'd advise you to go to sleep, too.” 

Then he closed the door, and with a snort and 
plunge the sturdy horses breasted the waves of snow 
on the steep mountain road, 

With mauy stoppages, much shouting (which 
waked the slumbering inside passenyers), and a great 
deal of “ prizing” at the wheels with rails taken 
from a fence, which was fast disappearing under the 
snow, the top of the hill was reacied, and the des- 
cent began. 

* That's over!” said Emmie, ina relieved tone, and 
she sank back amongst the shawis aud cushions for 
another nap, 

Tue other girls were following her example, when 
a violent lurch, a shout from the driver, a crash, and 
the vehicle lay on its side in a gully, while the horses 
struggled like mad to escape from the tangled 
harness. 

But Stephen Cross, though standing on his head in 
a suowdri(t, still held the reins, aud in a moment the 
frantic animals were seized aud held by three or foar 
pairs of strong arms, each busied in obeying the 
ariver’s directions ; 

“Cut the traces! Out everything that holds them ! 
They'll have us over the bank in a second if you 
don’t.” 

When the horses were released, and stood trembling 
and starting in the road, the next care was to release 
the terrified inside passengers, 





To do them justice, the girls had “ behaved like 
bricks,”* as Tom expressed it. 

No one screamed except Alice, who was thrown 
into Margie’s lap, and utt-red shriek after shriek at 
first, till Margie silenced her by a quick : 

“For meroy’s sake, don’t scream! You will only 
frighten the horses, and make matters worse.” 

Leslie dragged open the door, with a breathless 
inquiry: 

“ Are all the rest of you killed? I don’t hear any- 
body screaming but Alice.” 

And the peal of laughter that greeted this speech 
assured him that noone was seriously injured, But, 
though no one was hurt, it was apparent that very 
serious mischief had happened. 

When the girls had been lifted from the vehicle, 
and stood lauzhing and shivering in two feet of 
snow, Stephen Oross walked round the overtuined 
conveyance, and solemnly came back to give is ver- 
dict. 

* She’s off the handle now, anyhow. Things ain’t 
held together. Ladies, I’m sorry for it, but we shan’t 
get through to-night.” 

In the dismayed silence that followed he went on 
to say: 

* You see, I hadn*t counted on having whole trees 
flung at the leaders’ heads, as that one was that lies 
across the road there, It frightened the horses, and 
they slewed round right towards the edge of the 
mountain. I hadn’t no fancy for taking a load of 

ngers down a precipice @ bun tired feet high, so 
I slewed ’em the other way, and we weut into that 
gully ques as winking. There ain’t no harm done— 
oh, no! Nothing but a wheel ground up against a 
rock like it had been through a coffee-mili—a biess- 
ing it wasn't one of your pretty heads—the axie-tree 
broken, and—the deuce to pay every where !” 

And Stephen Cross waved his arms wildly, as if 
words failed him wherewith to express the utter ruin 
and smash that had taken place. 

Here was a situation! Nine o’clock of a winter's 
night, a wild mountain road, @ fierce storm raging, 
and ten people, up to their knees in snow, blowa 
abont by the driving wind, and stiffening already 
with the cold. 

‘1s there w blacksmith’s shop at the foot of the 
hill?’ asked Mr. Wiustone, ‘‘ There used to be.” 

“ Yes,” said Leslie, ‘ but there’s no use trying to 
mend anything to-night.” 

“ Of course not,” exclaimed Stephen Cross. “ But 
Jim Bailey has a snug house dowa there that will 
shelter us all, and my advice is that you all travel 
down thereas quick as youcan, It ain’t mor: than fifty 
yards. We couldo’t have broken down in a better 
place. What’s that about the trunks, Miss Alice? 
Biess the women! you can't frighten nor freeze the 
love of their clothes out of ’em. The trunks won’t 
get hurt. [looked at’em. There covered up tight 
in the boot—not a snow-flake can get to’em. Now, 
I'll go ahead with the horses, and break the way, and 
you all follow after me.” 

It was a wild journey. The girls could not keep 
their feetin the wind, which oame tearing down the 
mountain, bringing miniature avalanches wit it, 
and Margie, who, as usual, found herself the special 
care of Mr. Winston, could only cling to his arm, 
and suffer herself to be almost carried through the 
drifts. 

When they reached the blacksmith’s cottage all 
was dark and still, and Stephen Oross’s shouts and 
knocks were for a long time unanswered. 

“Drat the man!” growled Stephen, pausing to 
listen for an answer, 

“T heard something then,”’ cried Margie, who 
pressed close to the door. “Something like a 
little child crying. Listen!” 

“Tt was the wind, I reckon. Well, I'll try again,” 
And he shouted aloud : 

“Jim! Jim Bailey! it’s me, Stephen Cross, and 
a load of other passengers out here freezing to 
death! Opeu your door, man!” 

This time, after a pause, a little, faint voice called, 
timidity, from within: 

“Ts that you, Mr. Cross?” 

** Yes, it’s me, little Julie, Let me in, qnick.” 

The door opened slowly, and a little girl appeared, 
with a frightened face, holding back with one hand 
two smaller children, who clung to her skirts. 

“Hullo, Julie! where’s father?” asked Stephen, 
at the sight of whom all the children smiled and the 
door opened wide instantly. 

‘** Father's gone to grandpa’s. He went last night 
and be hasn’t come back, and there’s nobody here 
but me and the children. So I ws afraid to open 
the door at first,”’ said Julie, clinging to Stepuen 
Cross’s hand and looking shyly at the straugers 
who entered. 

But in a few moments she forgot her shyness, 
and was busy throwing fresh coals on the fire that 
glowed in the great fireplace, and setting chairs for 
the ladies with instinctive grace and courtesy. Up 
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sprang a glorious blaze, lighting every corner of the 
large kitchen with its crimson glow and warming 
thorougily the chilled travellers who crowded 
round it, 

“Now, Julie,’ said Stephen Cross, who seemed 
perfectly at home, “you see this basket? Well, 
there’s plenty of supper in here—cold chicken and 
s0 on—for these ladies and gentlemen, but we'd like 
some coffee very much.” 

He left the house, beckoning several of the young 
men tofollow. 

The party remaining in the house were soon very 
busy getting supper, under the directions of Margie, 
who flitted about like a fairy, doing everything she 
attempted with wonderful grace and dexterity, and 
issuing her orders like a general on the field of battle. 
It was amusing to see how even Addy, the magnifi- 
cent, went to her humbly for orders, and obeyed 
them with slavish precision. 

When Stephen Cross and his party returned, having 
first made a trip to the vehicle to bring down all 
the shawls and cushions, and then sheltered the 
horses in a shed adjoining the smithy, they found 
George and Emmie busily engaged in furthering the 
culinary operations, while Alice watched the boiling 
coffee-pot. Addy and Leslie were setting a table, 
and Margie, with flushed cheeks and bright eyes, 
was everything at once, showing everybody the 
right way to do everything, and exciting the open- 
mouthed wonder and admiration of little Julie and 
the otherchildren. She had made friends with them 
at once, and Julie had told her all about the long 
night and day they had passed “‘since father went 
away and the snow began to fall. They had been so 


frightened, and had had nothing to eat but some . 


bread, for she couldn’t reach the meat that hung on 
the rafters in the store-room. She was so glad when 
Mr. Cross came, but she wished father knew all about 
it, for he would be frightened at their being all alone 
in the house. Father had gone to bring home little 
brother Johnny from grandfather’s, ’cause to-morrow 
was Christmas, and they wanted Johnny at home. 
She s’posed father would come early to-morrow 
morning.” 

Somehow the child’s story filled her hearers with 
vague apprebensions, which none of them liked to 
give utterance to, When Stephen Cross came in 
Margie whispered her fears to him, but was met by 
the assurance that “Jim Bailey was a prudent man, 
and wasn’t likely to do nothing rash. He’d turn up 
all right.’’ 

So they went on with their preparations for supper, 
and a merrier meal than that supper was, when it 
came, never was partaken of. They appointed 
Margie mistress of ceremonies, as she had proved 
herself more capable than any one else of filling the 
position of housekeeper, and very gracefully she did 
the honours, 

And just as they were rising from the table some 
one discovered that it was twelve o’clock, and 
Margie, starting up, declared they must “ sing in 
Christmas morning,” and sing in the open air, too 
as Christmas carols should be sung. So she opened, 
the door wide, and, lo! the flakes had ceased to fall, 
the clouds were flying away before the wind, and 
the heaped and drifted snow lay “ sparkling to the 
moon ’’ that shone calmly down upon the quiet earth, 
while here and there, in the sky, a large white star 
glimmered faintly forth, too brilliant to be outshone 
by the radiant moon. ° 

Then, on the crystal air, went ringing like a chime 
of bells a chorus of clear young voices in the sweet 
old Christmas hymn : 


** While shepherds watched their flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground, 

The glory of the Lord came down, 
And glory shone around.” 


It was Margie who led the hymn in a wonderful 
voice, so fresh, so sweet, and so full, that the others 
could scarcely sing for listening, and when the last 
liquid note had floated up towards the stars the 
listeners stood looking up as if there must be angels 
hovering over them. 

A long, deep silence followed, which Addy was the 
first to break. Going up to Margie, her clear cheek 
flushing, and her great dark eyes shining with tears, 
she touched the young girl’s brow with her beautiful 
lips, and said, gently : 

“Child, you make me love you with your lovely 
voice.” 

Margie smiled faintly in return, She was bending 
forward listening to some iancied sound that came 
home on the fitful wind. Was it fancy? She 
turned, and, catching little Julie’s arm, drew her 
softly to the door. 

“ Julie, listen!” she whispered. ‘Don’t you hear 
some one calling ?”’ 

The child listened intently, fixing her eyes mean- 
while on Margie’s face. ‘The wind blew her black 
hair over her pale little face, and fluttered the dark 





dress she wore, but still she listened with that look 
of painful, frightened intensity, while Margie’s hand 
still grasped her arm, and she too listened breathlessly 
for the expected sound. 

A picture for an artist’s eye was the group in that 
doorway. Glorious, imperial Addy, with the soft 
light in her eyes, her purple dress sweeping round 
her, and touching the snow at her feet; fair little 
Margie, with her golden-bronze hair falling and glit- 
tering over her shoulders, and a scarlet shawl half 
trailing on the floor, half clinging round her slender 
figure. Behind these two a flood of warm light from 
the Christmas fire, glowing and sparkling, and half 
revealing other young and graceful figures in the 
background; in front of them the cold, glittering 
moonlight, the wide expanse of snow, and the little 
pale, wistful child. 

John Winston, standing outside in the shadow of 
a great tree, was smiling to see how fair it was, and 
was already in fancy transferring it to canvas, when 
little Julie threw up her head with the look of a 
startled fawn. 

“It is father !’’ she whispered, hoarsely. “ He is 
calling me!” 

With her tiny hand held up for silence she lis- 
tened again; and once, only once, from the ravine, a 
hundred feet below them, came a low, wavering, 
wordless cry, almost borne away by the light wind 
that shook the feathery snow from the trees. 

Stephen Cross started up at the sound, and with all 
the strength of his powerful lungs sent forth a shout 
that echoed far and wide, and then paused for the 
answer. None came, and little Julie wrung her hands 
and sobbed in wild terror : 

“ It is father,” she said, “ He is down there in the 
deep snow. Qh, please, Mr. Cross, get him out! He 
will die in the cold.” 

Without a word Stephen Oross dashed into the 
house, seized half-a-dozen flaming“ light wood ” 
brands, and came hurrying out again. As many ready 
hands seized the torches, and following the lead of 
Stephen Cross, the men hurried down by a circuitous 
route into the deep ravine where the shadows lay 
black as ink. 

The torches flared redly against the moonlit snow, 
and when the bottom of the ravine was reached the 
shadows fled before their light. To little Julie, 
kneeling on the edge of the precipice, with Margie’s 
arins around her, and Margie’s soft voice whispering 
hope and courage in her ear, it seemed a long time 
before the torches ceased flashing restlessly to and 
fro, and gathered at last around one central point. 

But at last a shout frem below told them the search 
had been successful, and then, by the winding path, 
toiling patiently through the deep snow-drifts, came 
the group of men, bearing slowly—oh, soslowly! a 
dark and heavy burden with them. Up from the 
black shadows into the fair moonlight, through the 
wide-open cottage door, and into the light of his own 
hearth-fire they carried the cold, senseless form of the 
blacksmith, and his little daughter gathered his head 
in her arms, and rocked backwards and forwards in 
grief too deep for words or tears. Many a time 
pale little Julie had looked on death, and she thought 
it had come again to her humble home ; but she was 
wrong 

‘* Not this time, Julie,” said Stephen Cross, cheer- 
fully. “ He ain’t off the handle yet, child. Here’s his 
heart beatin’ under my hand like a sledge-hammer 
a’ready. Not so close to the fire, gen’l’men, though I 
believe he ain’t so much frozen as dead beat and 
stunned, with a long tramp and a fall somehow.” 

And so it proved. At the end of an hour the 
blacksmith sat in his arm-chair by the fire, very 
feeble and dizzy, but happy as a king, with Julie sit- 
ting at his feet, and the two curly-teaded cherubs 
sleeping beside him, while he ate his supper and told 
his adventures, 

The snow had detained him at his father’s until he 
became so uneasy about the children at the cottage, 
that he set out, in spite of entreaties and warnings, 
tocome to them. Taking a short cut through bye- 
roads well known to him, he came into the main road 
near his house, but seeing no light from the windows 
(poor Julie had closed the wooden shutters when 
night came on), he had wandered out of the path, 
missed his footing, fallen over the edge of the 
precipice, and only been saved from death by the 
vast drift of snow into which he had sunk. 

Here, stunned, chilled, and bewildered by the storm 
and darkness, he had groped about, vainly trying vw 
find his way out of the ravine, and conscious that his 
shouts could not be heard above the roar of the storm, 
and, at last, he sank down to die, utterly unable to 
move another step. But when he had jain a little 
while, with his eyes closed and his heart beating 
slower and slower, suddenly he heard music in the 
air above him, 

“Yes, you may believe me or no, just as you 
please,” said Jim, sturdily, “ but I heard the angels 
singing. It was like the music in church, only 








eweet r than any they make there, and the chorus 
were rolling away from before it, anu the moon shin- 
ing like silver in the sky. ‘then I gathered up 
strength to call my little Julie here. I called her 
three times, and, when I had done it, I was sorry, 
for I was afraid she would try to come down to me. 
and be lost in the snow. Then I tried to raise my- 
self up again, and in a minute the world seemed to 
spin round and round, and I didn’t know any more 
till I heard Stephen Cross say ‘ He’s all right now \’ 
—and so I am all right.’’ 

“And it was Miss Margie and all of them you 
heard singing,” said laughing, eryiug Julie, looking 
up at Margie with a face of half-adoration. “ But L 
should think the angels don’t sing any sweeter than 
she does,” added Julie, softly. 

“ Anyhow, it was the singing that/saved my life,” 
said Jim, with a tremble in his rough voice. * I was 
falling asleep in the snow when I heard it, and when 
a man falls asleep there it is apt to be a long sleep 
—a long sleep, little Julie.” 

And Jim stroked the child’s hair, and gazed 
musingly into the fire, while Julie bent forward and 
timidly touched Margie’s hand with.» touch that was 
a blessing. 

“There ain’t angels only in heaven. I think 
there’s some of ’em on the earth, too,” said Stephen 
Oross, nodding sagely, and pointing his speech with 
so direct a look at Margie’ that she and every one 
else laughed outright. But there was no one to con- 
tradiot Stephen Oross, for somehow the girl’s sweet 
ways and sunny temper, and patience, and gentleness 
had won every heart there. ; 

Orphan Margie, who was so lonely that morning, 
had many warm friends now: As she lay down at 
last to sleep on the bed of cushions, and shawls, and 
piles of clean hay, which had been spread for the 
girls in one room of the cottage, she thanked Heaven 
for the friends she had found and for a happy Obrist- 
mas Eve. And the lastsound she heard was Emmie 
saying, in a sleepy voice : 

“How funny things are! I know you so well 
now, Margie, that I can hardly believe 1 never saw 
or spoke to youin my life till Mr. Winston said, 
this morning, ‘ Miss Emmie, will you carry a cup 
of coffee for me to that little girl over there? She 
has such a sweet, tired face. She looks like a snow 
maiden, and if 1 go near herI shall expect to see her 
vanish away in a wreath of snow.’” 

And Margerie’s dreams were none the less fair 
and pleasant for hearing this. 

There was a merry breakfast in the morning, and 
a safe and pleasant journey to their destination—for 
the indefatigable Stephen Cross, aided by the black. 
smith, had repaired the damaged vehicle—and a joy- 
ful welcome from Colonel Elliott, his handsome, 
stately wife, pretty Sue, the bride elect, and a host 
of rosy-cheeked little brothers and sisters. She was 
an older edition of Emmie—a little taller, a little 
graver, and just as pretty and warm-hearted. 

They would not let Margie speak of going to 
D——. Emmie and Alice hung round her and en- 
treated, and Sue urged her to stay, and finally Mrs. 
Elliott put an end to the controversy by sending « 
messenger to inform Mrs. Delancey that her niecu 
was at Clifton, but she would not be given up till 
after the wedding, when Mrs. Delancey, who was 
expected to be present, might carry her home with 
her. 

So Margie was one of the wedding guests, and 
not only that but, one of the bridesmaids having been 
prevented from coming, Margie was seized upon to 
fill her place. Her plea that she had no white dress 
was laughedat, A vapoury tulle of Sue’s was taken 
in a little here and there, and found to fit her ad- 
mirably ; aud Emmie clapped her hands with delight 
as she saw how lovely the little “snow maiden” 
looked with her white robes and a silver arrow in 
her curls. 

When the wedding ceremony was over Mrs, De- 
lancey raised her eyeglass, and said, graciously : 

“Mrs. Elliott, may I ask the name of the brides- 
maid with the remarkably beautiful hair and 
complexion—the young lady next your daughter 
Alice ?” 

And Mrs. Elliott, who had learned—no one knows 
how, but she knew everything—Mrs. Delancey’s 
intentions with regard to her orpuan niece, answered 
by leading the young lady forward and smilingly 
introducing her as : 

** Your niece, Miss Margaret Hepburn, Mrs. De- 
lancey.”’ 

Mrs, Delancey was a little taken aback, and as sho 
kissed Margaret’s cheek with much show of affection 
she was thinking deeply. She continued the same 
train of thougit afterwards, when she watched 
Margie attracting the admiration of the whole room 
—which was in fact the whole county, for nearly 
every ‘“conuty family ” had some member of it pre- 
seut at the wedding festivities, for Colonel Elliott’s 
house was a proverbially delightful place. She 
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listened to Margie’s exquisite veice, studied her 
graceful, sweet manners, and came to a conclusion, 
Here was a beauty of the first order—a girl whose 
face alone was an ample fortune. 

She was not to be kept in the backgrounds, hid 
away in a dingy school-room, but must be “ brought 
out” with all the increased lustre that a beautiful 
setting could give to a diamond of the first water, 
She must add to the family grandeur by making a 
brilliant match, and Mrs. Delancy’s heart beat high 
when she saw that already the first ‘‘catch ” in the 
room, John Winston, wealthy, distinguished, 
accomplished, and handsome, was bestowing the 
most devoted attentions upon her beautiful niece. 

So the Fates—not always cruel—willed ‘that 
Margie’s Christmas holidays should be a dream of 
splendour and gaiety—of lovely new dresses, of 
parties without number, and admiration without end, 
till Margie’s little head would have been turned if all 
these things had not charmed her less than the light 
io one pair of dark eyes, and the low tones of a voice 
that was dearer than all the world besides. 

That was a gay winter in D——, and the next 
summer was fully as pleasant and eventful. 

Croquet parties, archery meetings, picnics under 
the pleasant and fragrant summer woods passed the 
time away delightfully. 

Then there were visits to watering places, both to 
those of the fashionable London-super-mare kind, 
and to those of the quiet, cosy order. 

Nor was a summer yatching cruize forgotten, and 
Margie and a gay party made the round of the fair 
Mediterranean coast towns which are so richly 
dowered with beauty. : 

Naples, with its sapphire crescent bay—the city 
the proverb bids you see, then die; fair Venice ; 
Genoa, of the olden merchant princes, afforded her 
incessant interest and enjoyment. 

Nor were their travels ended here. Margie’s 
sparkling eyes looked upon the “rocky Salamis,” 
whence the Persian monarch witnessed the Grecian 
triumph, and those bright eyes were bedewed with 
tears when they gazed upon the dark waters of that 
fateful spot, hallowed for age by the loves of Hero 
and Leander, where Love “forgot to save the hope 
of Sestos’ daughter.” 

When summer drew to a close and the winter sea- 
son was again inaugurated, Margie was perhaps more 
caressed and féted than ever. 

Amid the intoxicating round of ever-varying plea- 
sure brought about by the opportunities she enjoyed 
of personal communion with congenial associates in 
the frequent parties and réunions to which she was 
constantly invited asan honoured and welcome guest, 
Margie bad but scant time afforded her to reflect 
upon what might have been her lot had not the good 
genius of her life sent the loving and loveable Emmie 
with her companions to be fellow passengers 
with her on that memorable and fateful jour- 


ney- 

‘ She realized that she never could feel thankful 
enough, however, for that happy meeting—without 
which her life might have been a constant succession 
of indignity, drudgery and humiliation, for Mrs. 
Delancy was one of those people with whom utility 
and expediency are paramount considerations. The 
education she had grudgingly bestowed upon her 
niece had had this twofold object in view. It was 
expedient that her niece should be trained in the 
conventional accomplishments of the time in order 
that her utility might in due course be gratefully 
manifested for the benefit of Mrs. Delancey’s be- 
longings. 

But circumstances had with irrestible force changed 
the current of Margie’s destiny. 

It was deemed expedient by her aunt to go with 
the tide and catch a reflected brilliancy by fostering 
the attachment which had unmistakeably sprung up 
between her niece and Mr. Winston. 

This attachment, too, seemed to be the fulfilment 
of the desire of every one of the merry party—to say 
nothing of Margie herself—who had been associated 
together in that never-to-be-forgotten snow-storm, 

The dé t which utimately took place was 
not altogether unexpected by those who carefully 
watched the current of events. 

“ Have you heard the news, Jim?” asked Mr. 
Cross, drawing up his coursers before the smithy one 
sunny morning in June. 

R “What is it?” asked the: blacksmith, wiping his 
row. 

‘“* Well, one wedding makes many, they say. Here’s 
young Mr. Elliott going to marry that pretty Miss 
Addy Brent. Fine girl, after all, but just a little 
rusted. And Miss Margie Hepburn, the blessedest 
little girl that ever stepped, is going to marry Mr. 
Winston, It is a good match, too, and I don’t know 
any other man I’d say that for.’’ 

“* Well, I must say I kind of suspected that,” said 
Jim, smiling, “when they came ridin’ by here to- 
gether last week, and my Julie gave Miss Margie 








them wild roses that grow down in the ravine where 
I fell that night. Pretty pink things they are, ’bout 
the colour of her cheeks, as Julie says. Miss Margio 
is so much above other women—so like an angel, I 
may say—that we should not think any man worthy 
of her, except Mr. Winston, whom we all respect and 
esteem, 

** It’s been inmy mind ever since that same night. 
I have always heard that everything was for the 
best, and I s’pose the use of the thunderiest snow- 
storm I ever saw was to bring them two people 
together, that mightn’t ever have seen each other 
without it, But I don’t care about having a hand 
in match-makin’ of that sort every winter,” and 
Stephen Cross touched up his horse and disappeared 
in acloud of dust. » B. 








CHRISTMAS DAYS OF OLD. 


Tue Christmas days, the merry days, 
The Christmas days of old, 

Will not return to you or me, 
Though many years unfold, 

Remember, sister, that gay time, 
When all was careless mirth ; 

Though other joys we yet may share, 
That one has pass’d from earth. 


Did not the thought of that bright day 
Each childish cloud remove? 

Did not each eye upon us beam 
With more than wonted love? 

And many a gift was then bestow’d, 
And many a hope express’d; 

Oh, sister, those were happy hours, 
And prized beyond the rest ! 

The sun shone warmer on that day, 
The air seom’d far more light; 

The robin’s carol was more sweet, 
Each blade and twig more bright. 

Remember, sister, to our ear 
How pleasant were the chimes, 

That call’d us to the House of Prayer, 
At this most bless’d of times. 


All the long—absent ones were home, 
Young voices raised the song ; 

And older friends their age forgot, 
Our pleasures to prolong. 

And gaily look’d our cottage then, 
Deck’d out with holly bough ; 

Oh, sister, think upon those days, 
Not thus we keep them now. 


But few short years have pass’d since 


-then, 
Yet childhood now is flown ; 
Our thoughts and feelings are all changed, 
And other pleasures known, 
A change, too, has come o’er our lot, 
And alter’d are our ways; 
Yes, sister, you do well to wee 
O’er bygone Christmas days 





THE MIDNIGHT MISTAKE, 
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CHAPTER I, 


Nor many years ago there lived in one of our 
northern cities a money- broker, named Simon Archer, 
@ man past middle age, of tall and active frame, thin, 
elastic, and as cold as a sword-blade. He was un- 
married, and seemed to have no tie that allied him 
to the passions of other men, save that of greedy 
and remorseless avarice, 

This man, on Christmas Eve, 1867, was alone in 
his private office, pacing to and fro with a quick, 
impatient stride, and ever flashing an angry, eager 
glance towards the golden clock on the mantel. 

The clock struck eight, and Simon Archer halted 
suddenly. 

‘* He makes me wait!” he snarled, his white teeth 
gleaming between his sneering lips. “He makes 
me wait. He should have been here fifteen minutes 
ago. Ah, you dare steal my time——” 

A tapping at the door interrupted him, and he 
turned with a fierce scowl to greet the man he had 
expected, 

The door opened at a timid touch. A pale, care- 
worn, white-haired old man crept rather than walked 
into the office, and at his side followed a fair 
and beautiful girl, just blooming into lovely woman- 
hood, 

A flash of evil triumph glared across the dark 
face of Simon Archer as he recognised the old man 
and his companion. But in an instant this expres- 
sion vanished from his treacherous visage, and left it 
smirking and smiling. 

“T am rejoiced to see you, Mr. Reid—and, aha! 
doubly rejoiced to see you, Miss Evaline—a merry 
Christmas to you! Ha! you have made me wait, Mr. 





Reid, Ah! be seated, Miss Evaline A word aside 
Mr. Reid.” 

He drew the old man to the other side of the room, 
the old man trembling—he all eagerness. 

**Tell me—she has come with you, Tom Reid, to 
tell me in person that she accepts me? ha!—that she 
will be my wife—eh ?” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Archer, I have not dared to ask her. 
I—I tried to approach the subject—but I had not 
the—the courage. You know, I was always a very 
timid man,” replied the old man, older in misfortune 
than in years, and shrinking from the fierce light 
that leaped suddenly to the keen eyes of the ques- 
tioner. 

“Coward! not to dare to speak boldly even to 
your own daughter !”’ 

“Tt is because she is my daughter,” said the old 
man, shivering and cowering. 

‘Then why is she here? Then why have you 
led her into this office ?” 

“Because I dared not come alone, and say to you 
that which must be said, and [ dared not * 

Archer finished the sentence with a triumphant 
sneer, and said ; 

‘*You dared not stay away. But you have kept 
me waiting, and since she is here I will waste no 
more time, but tothe point at once. Of course she 
knows that I love her—love her madly!” 

“I do not know. Have you ever told her, Mr. 
Archer?” 

“No, but she is a woman. A woman’s eyes can 
see the love of a man even when he tries to conceal 
it, and I have not tried to conceal mine,” 

“True, but when a woman loves——” 

“Hal” 

“She has no eyes to see the love of any but him 
whom she loves.” 

* She—Evualine loves some one? His name?” 

“Tt must be told,’ muttered the old man, trem- 
bling under the angry glare of the threatening face 
before him, and not daring to glance towards his 
daughter. “There must be an end to everything, 
and—well, she loves your cashier, William Her- 
bert.’’ 

“ My cashier! My servant !—for what more is he 
than my servant?’ growled the amazed money- 
broker. “He has had the audacity—do you hear? 
the audacity to demand a private interview—mark 
that word, ‘demand,’” as he drew a crumpled note 
from his pocket, and pointed at its contents with 
finger quivering with rage, “Ha! ‘I demand a 
private interview with Mr. Simon Archer, at his 
house’—mark you—‘at his house!’ Not here, at 
my office, but at my house, in my library, he means 
—‘ at nine o’clock this evening.’ The upstart! And 
he has the additional audacity to be beloved by one 
whom I have sworn to make my wife! Do you 
think I shall give her to him ?”’ 

The old man, feeling the iron hand of this fierce and 
powerful man crushing his feeble arm, uttered a 
sharp cry of pain. 

‘“* Father, dear father,” exclaimed Evaline, alarmed 
by this piteous cry, and rushing to his side, 

“Sir, he is an old man, and you have dared to hurt 
him. Shame!’ 

“Oh, a thousand pardons, pardon from him and 
you, my dear young lady,’’ said Archer, with re- 
strained warmth andcontempt. “I did not intend to 
hurt him. But of course you knew why your father 
desired your company hither. I may as well come 
to the point at once. I desire to be a married man 
to-morrow. Ha! ha! it’s Christmas Eve, you know, 
and a right jolly party could be got together by ten 
o'clock.” 

Simon Archer showed his white teeth, rubbing his 
soft hands briskly together, and, leaning his tall frame 
forward, glanced triumphantly from under his heavy 
beetling brows from father to daughter alternately 
and rapidly. 

There was a long silence, and then LEvaline 
said: 

“T do not know or care to know what you mean, 
sir. I did not know that my father was coming 
here. He is feeble and timid, and never stirs from 
home at night unless I am with him. Let us go home, 
father. ‘luis man must be a madman.” 

“Why? Because I love you, Evaline Reid? Yes, 
that is what makes the most of men simply madmen 
—love for angels like you. I want a wife, Miss Eva- 
line—you—and to be married to-morrow—Christmas 
Day. You stare. Well, perhaps itis sudden, Blame 
your father. I told him to tell you—five months 
ago, I told him,” 

“Come, father,’’ cried Evaline, alarmed, and lead- 
ing her father towards the door. ‘Come, we must 
go home,”’ 

“Not yet!” exclaimed Archer, bounding to the 
door and locking it, and facing his two prisoners 
with a face that was all demoniac. ‘I must tell 
you that which this old coward has not dared, he 
says, to tell you—something that may serve to 
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humble eo proud a lady. There trembles your father 
—why?” 

“Mr. Archer,” begged the old man, clasping his 
thin and quivering hands, and almost sinking to his 
knees, “ do not, for He. ven’s sake, tell her, Ah! do 


not force my own child toto despise me! You 
won't do that, Simon Archer? Could you, Simon ? 
I saved your life once, Simon—more, your good 
pame, Simon. You would nat destroy all the happi- 
ness | have left?” 

“Father, dear father!’ exclaimed Evaline, thrust. 
ing her beautiful form between her fatherand Archer, 
but gazing with scornful defiance at him, while she 
spoke with a baughtiness that tortured the soul of 
the broker. “ Father, if ac any time, before or since 
your daughter was born, you did anything you would 


not now do, anything that may bave put you im the 
power of this base, bad man, do not think your 
daug! ter can ever love you less than she dows now. 
At least, my father,’’ she added, pressing her 
lips to his withered cheeks, “ since | have known him 
my father has done nothing evil—nothing not 
good!” 

“True, thank Heaven! my noble child,” sobbed 
the poor old man, whose once proud and daring 
spirit had been crushed by a crime of which this tale 
will soon speak. ‘* What I did was before you were 
born.” 

“ And has been unpunished, till I surrender you to 
the law!” snarled Simon Archer. 

* Unpunished !”’ screamed the old man, white and 
rigid with a sudden fiereeness. “ Unpanished—do 
you dare tell me, when every breatu 1 bave drawn 
since that day of sin has been a continuation of 
mental horror; every heart-throb a curse sounding 
in my breast; every day an agony; every night a 
purgatory; all my dreams furies? Unpunished! 
See me withered before my forty-fifth year; look ! 
the face, the form, the infirmities, the eowardice, 
the feebieness of a man of eighty in we, aud I not 
forty-five years old—good Heaven! not so old as 
you are, Simon Archer, but looking older by twenty 
years than your father who died the otherday. Un- 
punished! my very marrow scorched by hot 
remorse; my hair blanched and thin; my form bent 
and withered; all shrunk and shrivelled, and 
smitten with the blight of conscious guilt. Ab! it 
would be well for me were | dead—and you tell me 
Iam unponished! You——” 

*“Bnough of this raving, old idiot,” sneered 
Archer, clenching bis fists, pacing to and fro, grind- 
ing his teett:, and beating his breast with bis hands, 
“ S.ience! you infuriate me—do you hear? you in. 
furiate me. You committed a crime, that crime, 
you know you did, and. I have stood between you 
and the law; you knowthat. You smile, do you? 
Ha! am | jesting ?”’ 

Jesting !—not with that hard, cruel face all white 
with wrath, and the thin lips livid and snarling up 
from the sharp, gleamiug, wolfish teeth 

“Is it true, dear father ?’’ murmured Evaline, 
clinging to the trembling man, or rather upholding 
him. 

* True; my life isin his hands, Evaline,” he sobbed 
on her shoulder. 

* And you ¢an save him, sir?’’ 

“By becoming my wife, dear Evaline, to-morrow, 
Christmas Day.”’ 

“And if | do, what security shall we, my father 
and |, have that hereafter you will not surrender 
him up to the law ?” demanded Evatine, cold and rigid 
in her woe and dark resolve. 

* All the proois of his guilt are in my possession, 
Evaline, even the least that might stir a breath 
against his fair name ; the instant I clasp your land 
as your hustand, Evaline, I give you these prvofs.”’ 

“It will be my life for his,” muormured Evaline, a 
thrill of anguish darting through her soul. “ On, 
Willie, darling, | must give you up for thie cruel 
man. ‘l'o-morrow, Christmas Day, we were to wed, 
dear Willie, hie of my heart—and to-morrow | meet 
be the wife, oh, horror! of this base man !” 

“Louder! I do not hear what you say, Evaline !” 
whispered Simon Archer. ‘Do you consent? It is 
to save your father from that!” and with « she 
suddenness he pointed at a coil of rope that chaneea 
to be at her feet. 

“Yes! to save my father! Oh, Heaven, give me 
strength! I consent—I consent!’ and, with a sad, 
gurgling scream, the poor girl fell into her father’s 
arms ip & swoon. 

Sudden power swelled the feeble arms of Tom 
Rid, and raising her, he bore her to the office lounge 
and l.id her upon it, 

Then, sinking upon his knees before the exulting 
Arciver, whose eyes sparkled as they flashed over the 
glorious beauty of her recumbent form, he clasped 
his hands and sighed: 

* You will spare her, Simon Archer? See, merely 
speaking of it bas nearly driven life from her heart, 

Simon, I saved you from ruin once, Simon—you 












have not forgotten that! You will not crush her 
soul as you have mine——”’ 

“You are a Tom Reid! What! resign 
this treasury of all that is beautiful in woman to my 
discharged—to that cursed upstart, William Herbert! 
Never! Come, simpleton—you could not make more 
absurd opposition were she your own child—as she 
believes she is. She is not your daughter, idiot! 
This is part of our compact, dotard}:<she has con- 
sented. Are you now to resist ?” 

“Yes! I am now to resist!’ cried Reid, rising to 
his feet with sudden energy. “It is true that she is 
not my child—and if she were ’twould give me. no 
right to barter her life for mine—gold for dross— 
Virtue and youth for vice and infirmity! I resist! 
Do your worst, heartless villain that you are! Let 
loose the hounds of the law upon me! Curse you 
aud them! They may strangle me to death. Simon 
Archer, but may I die a thousand times ere Evaline 
becomes your wife!” 

“ Bah! think of riches, Tom Reid |” 

“Strip me to my bones,I gay! Ay, and grind 
my bones to powder—it’s little more than bones 
you’ve left me, Simon Archer! She shall not become 
your wife !” 

“You rave! Think of life and good name, and 
the fortune I shall give you, Tom Reid !”’ 

“I think only of her—of Evaline—who thinks I 
am her father.” 

“ Think of yourself—of the rope, the death-sentence, 
the hooting of all men, Tom Reid !” 

“I defy them all —I defy you!” 

Tom Reid stood erect, and then one might know 
that in his prime he had beea @ tall and stately man. 
He looked so then ag he turned upon his tyrant and 
defied him. 

Simon Archer believed this passion a mere dying 
flame. He could afford to wait. This strength 
would quickly vanish from the withered veins, and 
leave ‘om Reid more feeble and cowardly than 
before. 

** Well, well,’ he said, carelessly, but with white 
lips and glaring eyes, “‘ she revives—enough for to- 
night. Gohome, I wish to meet Herbert at my 
house—it is ee nine already. Dream over all 
you and I have , Tom Reid—and there is nothing 
like a nivht in bed to cool down mad resulves. Tom 
Reid. Go! and be here again at tenno! Christmas 
Day—with Evaline as @ Christmas gift to me, Tom 
Reid, or by the blood of Charles Acton you shall 
be en asa marderer. On Obristmas Day, Tom 
Reid!’ 

Simon Archer, hard-faced as # fiend again, strode 
to the door, unlogked it, threw it open, and Tom Reid 
and Evaliue went out in silence, 

Already all his feebleness, all his cowardice seemed 
to have come back on the soul and body of the 
withered man, and even upon the heart and face of 
the drooping maiden, who clung tremblingly to his 
withered arm, 

“A happy Christmas Eve to you, Tom Reid,” 
shouted Arthur, after them; “ let my Christmas gift 
be yourself, sweet Evaline, and mine to you shall be 
the life of your father.” 

With this he locked his officedoor on the ontside- 
passed into the inner office, where he found the doorg 
keeper half-mad with impatience to be away, for th 
streets were thronged and gay with the joyous sights 
and sounds of Christmas E ve, 

“ Peter, one commission for you, and then you may 
run to your home.” 

*“ Thauks! they are waiting for me, sir, I know 
they are, We’re to hawe a gay party at my house— 
dancing, singing, and wine—Oh, sir, a regulir old 
fashioned sort of a Chrismas Kv~,”’ 

“ Yea, yes, of course. Earn this gold piece I give 
you. Go, find Jo-€, the Spaniard, you can put your 
hand on him ia less than one hour, Peter. If he is 
at my house before miduight you shall receive 
another.” 

“Ha, hal A happy Christmas to you, sir |” 
shouted the delighted doorkeeper after his master, 
as the latter sprang inte a carriage and was whirled 
away. “ What a generous man he ia, to be sure!” 





CHAPTER II. 


Ir was striking nine as Simon Archer entered his 
library, in his costly mansion, where he had revelled 
for years in the wealth and luxury of a princely in- 
come. 

He had scarcely cast off his cloak when a servant 
entered, saying : 

“Mr, William Herbert, sir,” and on the instant 
retired, to make way fora talland handsome, dark- 
faced young man, whose whole aspect spoke of stern 
uprightness and manly courage. 

“You threatened me this morning,” said Herbert, 
coming straight to the point, * with a law-suit, for 
the rent my mother owes you—#a old claim, you said, 








I have searched into it, and found that law, if not 
right, is on your side.” 

“ You have come, then, to beg for time, William 
Herbert ?” 

“ And if I have, sir ?” 

“ You may return home, and tell your mother that 
of the day after to-morrow I shall seize all she has 
on judgment obtained a yearago. My lawyer will 
receive instructions to serve it without delay. 
She may thank you for having provoked my enmity. 
— will make # joyeds Christmas Day for you at 


me. 

“ Thanks. I heve geen your lawyer and paid the 
judgment and costs. Here are my vouchers, Mr. 
Archer. Weowe you nota shilling. You perceive 
also that your lawyer, acting upon your instructions 
to sell the house we have lived in for years, has 
sold it tome. Lown the liouse now. We, mother 
and I, intend to speud & very merry Christmas Day 
in it tomorrow. As yet I bave not told her the 
truth—thas you have been a false friend, keeping 
back from her the estate rightfully hers and mine, of 
which you were left guardian by my father’s will. 
To tell her would make her sad, for she has esteemed 
and respected you as @ true friend. I shall lay the 
unpleasant truth before ber the day after to-morrow. 
This will season your diuner, sit, For dessert, reileet 
that I have this day entered suit against you as a 
defaulter to the estate of William Herbert deceased, 
and that I have sworn te push you to the full extent 
of the law,’’ 

Simon Areher grinned with rage as he ran his 
eyes over the legal papers the young man placed 
defiantly on his table; then, looking at bim with a 
sneer, said : 

ia how obtained you the money to do all 
this ?” 

“Honestly. Money lent by my father to my 
uncle years’go, of which you have never heard, 
was this day repaid by my uncle, who has suddenly 
reappeared after years of absence abroad. Honestly, 
Simou Archer—can you say the same of all this 
wealth you falsely call your own ?” 

* Insolent! Go! You have dared eballenge my 
enmity, young man, I shall vanqaish you. | shall 
crush you—you and all your spurious claims. I 
kuow the ground I walk on. I will crush your heart 
where it is most tender——” 

“ Enough,” said Herbert, with a stern light in bis 
dark eyes.as he secured his “I am eager 
to have you foran enemy. I understand what you 
mean whea you say you will crush my heart where 
it is most tender, You refer to Evaline Reid.” 

“1 do. ‘Tomorrow I make her my wife, 
— be nuts and wine to your diwner, Mr. Her- 


“So I have suspected, sir. But it is not for you 
to cater for me in that wise, Simon Archer, I have 
here, im my bosom pocket—« loaded pistol over the 
packet—a packet of papers which place your life in 
my hands.” 

* Ah! you lie!” 

* As I do not lie, I scorn the insult,” replied Hor- 
bert, calmly, — 

“Papers? What papers?” 

“Proof that Simon Archer, and not Tom Reid, 
was the marderer of Charles Acton, Twenty years 
ago the marder was done!” 

Simon Archer could only etare and gasp. 

“ You had a clerk in your employ—a poor, debased 
drunkard of a fellow, Thomas Gray.” 

“Ah, old Tom Gray. It is, then, from him ?” 

* Yes, from him—your despised tool. Not until 
yesterday, with all your harshness towards a poor 
fellow who once stole a few pounds from you, did 
you go so faras to beat him. Yesterday you beat 
him brutally with a cane when he was drunk, Whea 
he became sober he swore speedy revenge.” 

“ Poor got !”’ said Arduer, in scornful rage; ‘I'll 
have him in a cell within an hour, then what be- 
comes of his boasting ?” 

“Last night he robbed that private safe behind 

ou.” 
: “ Thunder!” roared Archer, all aghast, aad spring- 
ing to the safe, “ Yes, it is true! Heavens! the 
Acton and Reid papers—he! gone!’’ 

“No, I have them, and proteet them with this,” 
said Herbert, drawing a packet from his bosom with 
one hand and a pistol in the other, 

Simon Archer sank down paralyzed at the door 
of his plundered safe, speechless with terror, dismay, 
and surprise. 

“Gray sold these papers to me, They, and his 
evidence, shall prove to the world the truth—that 
you and an accomplice committed the muarder—tue 
morder of a man named Charles Acton—and f{as- 
tened the crime upon Tom Keid, your beuefactor 
and bosom friend. At that time Tom Reid was 
young aad rich, with but one vice, He was a bard 
drinker. You and your aceomplice—and we can 


find that accomplice easily—found Tom Keid nea 
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the scene of your crime, and placed upon his person 
such evidence as would have proved him guilty of 
your crime, if that crime were discovered, It was 
not discovered, You murderers hid the dead body 
of your victim in the earth—we know where you 
placed it—and afterwards made Tom Reid believe 
be had done a murder in his drunkenness. Then 
you bled his purse—reduced him rapidly to poverty 
and to abject terror for his life. There are papers, 
too, in this packet which reveal a secret that con- 
cerns Evaline. Simon Areher, you merit but one 
thing—the severest penalty of the law. Ishall not 
be a weak-hearted accuser, I intend to avenge the 
dead and the living. Goodnight. A happy 
mas Eve to you, Simon Archer!” 

With these terribly ironical words William Her- 
bert turned sternly away and left the house. 

“Lost! Ruined!” muttered Archer, when alone, 

A pele got tooth fase wae Mio 90 he Gute, 10 28 
feet, and lean aote. 
hangman’s at er at and he on 
the ae, he could not have appeared 
ghastly. 

His incoherent mutterings told his thoughts—told 


as his by bim—for me—thas 
magnificent full-blossomed 
wed her—then make the 


then to do only 

the evil I have done. 

oe me mad to _ Ev: «a - 
may dare. Rich, battle down charge 

waptens But to lose Ev: to give her up to this 

fellow whom I have paid as a hired servant for 

years—mwy discharged cashier! Wait! all is not 

lost yet. Christmas Eve is but begun. Let me 

plot for Christmas Day. Ah, Herbert, Simon Archer 

has a Christmas gift yet in store for you.” 

He sat at a table and reflected. The sombre glare 
of his desperate eyes grew into triumphant and hope- 
ful flame ae he reflected. 

It was an hour before midnight when a dark- 
browed, evil-eyed Spaniard entered the library and 


‘* José de Leon, at your service, Mr. Archer!” 


CHAPTER IIt. 


Simom AncuER started with surprise. The 
Spaniard, De Leon, a tall and heavy man, with a dark 
face, dark-red from deep «irinking, had glided in like 
an evil spirit. His teuch upon door had been as 
noiseless as a breath. 

Peter, the janitor, had found him in a café, and 
had bidden him hasten to see Mr. Archer. Loth to 
leave his wine and boon companions, the Spaniard 
bad been slow in leaving them, but had come before 
midnight. 

He closed the door after him from cautious habit, 
and sai‘; 

*\ José de Leon, at your service, Mr, Archer.” 

“ Ha, in good time, Captain José,” said Archer, 
quickly. “ We have no time to lose in beating about 
the bush. I have work fur you.” 

** Good, senor—and gold ?” 

** You have been drinking—deeply,”’ said Archer. 

“Deeply ? Peste! a small matter of three bottles. 
My head and hand would be good had F finished 
five.’ 

The Spaniard smiled grimly, his splendid white 
teeth gleaming under his jet-black moustache, and 
wa magnificens eyes flashing from his dark-red 

ace. 

“Tt is well. Yes, I have gold—yon lowe it,” 

“ Ay, senor, for what it gets—the glory of spark- 
ling. wine, the joy of the gaming-table, and the 
smiles of beautiful women, Bravo for gold! I would 
ay ything for gold, Remember Senor Carlos Acton 
ene a y’ - 

“ Death! Speak not his name now. His ghost is 
abroad.” 

“So! on Christmas Eve! Show me the ghost. 
José de Leon fears no dead men,’’ 

“Good. You know by sight my late cashier ?” 

“ Herbert ? certainly.” 

“ He has got trace of the Acton business. 
care.” 

The Spaniard swelled his nostrils, and seemed to 
scent danger, A scowl grew heavy on his dark fore- 


Take 


bed, I know where he 





head. Where it had been red it became black with 
deep frowns. 

“ He has courage, De Leon.” 

“ Bah—peste! and 1?” 

“ He will fight if insulted. Heisnoboy. Fixa 
quarrel upon him, and—end him. I will see you 
defended by the law. You are shrewd. Make the 
affair a matter of self-defence.” 

**Good. When?” 

“Within an hour. He visits évery night at Tom 
Reid’s cottage. I am sure he is there to-night on 
Ohristmas Eve. He will leave, bably, at or just 
after midnight. Insult him on his way home. Say 
something stinging against the reputation of his lady- 
love, Miss Evaline Reid. He will strike you ; were 
you a giant at the head of an army he would strike 
you for that, If you fail to meet him to-night, why, 
meet him in the morning. He must die, to save 
— neck aud mine, See, Gray hag robbed my safe. 

erbert has @ pocketful of papers—proofs that can 
hang us. He carries them in his broast-pocket— 
secure them,” 

a. He God tine Gon sun wr Lys on Ohana 

y, senor, papers s oure to destroy, 
Fiends take this of dangerous re! iff 
fail to slay him in street, I will in bie 


juan Be easy 

—this is a small affair. we exchange 

gifte inthe morning. You wilh count me 

out five thousand in gold ; I will give you the stolen 
I know the way out.” 

And, twirling his moustache, the truculent rafjen 


Come, that Spaniard gives me courage. A bold 
and somehow he and I are devoted friends, 

and have never i 
He waited there in his library antil his clock 
strack twelve. Time dragged as he waited, and he 
became more and more restless. At half-past twelve 


he to his saying 
OY cannes Gea I mast doing something. 
I cannot close my eyes to- oh mam 


Steep! 
very life is im the balance. I must 
air,” 

He went out and by stealth. He left both 
hat and cloak behind him in his fever of anxiety. 
we _ soon hovering near the cottage of Tom 

eid. 

The house was closed and dark, except at one 
window, where the soft light of a lamp gleamed 
through an azure curtain. 

“It is Bvaline’s room,” he mattered, drawing 
nearer and nearer to the low picket-feace which sur- 

ded the inodest little dwelling. 

A shadow of some one passing between the lamp 
and the curtain flashed to and fro over the latter. 
Sometimes this shadow of an exquisitely shaped 
head, profile, bust, and shoulders would remain for 
an instant clearly drawn and stationary upon the 
faint azure of the almost transparent curtain. Then 
again it would vanish, to cross and recross, and be 
still again, like a fairy shape dancing and floating in 
a cloud of illuminated azure, 

The outline was superb, ravishingly beautiful at 
times, and then all faded away. Whenever this 
shadow stood still it was divine in its perfect out- 
line, 2 

“It is Evaline,” gasped Simon Archer. “ Ogly 
her glorious form east such angelic shadows. 
And am I to lose her—the divine substance of this 
maddening shadow ?” 

He was insensible as a firebrand to the keen win- 
try air of the night. His blood danced in lava-like 
torrents through his veins. He gripped the fence 
with his hot palms. He riveted his gaze upon that 
azure curtain, that panorama of angelic shadows— 
shadows of a pure and levely maiden disrobiug ior 
the night. 

** A glimpse of the heaven I may lose,” he mut- 
tered, tearing away a handful of his hair. ‘ She 
said she would be my wife. Sie consented—ha! 
ha! she consented. She is in my heart,io my brain, 
in my soul. I shall go mad if she become the wife 
of Herbert—curse Herbert!—or of any maa—curse 
every man! I would there were but ove man in the 
world—myself—and but one woman—Evaline. 
Cursed lamp! she has put it out. Cruel Bvaline—is 
it with shadows | am to be rewarded ?” 

The cottage, dark and sileut now, seemed to glare 
scorn unutterable at him, and he turned away, and 
put his cautious feet upon the course he judged Her- 
bert ad taken to return to his home. 

He moved on for several minutes, over the hard, 
crispy snow, until he suddenly came upon the body 
of a wan, face downwards iu the snow, the body 
wrapped in a cloak, 

Till them the moon had been hidden behind dark 
clouds, As Archer drew near this motionless form 
the moon shone out suddenly, like a huge globe of 
molten silver, radiant almost as the sun. 

“A dead man!’ said Archer, as he swept his hands 








| 


over the down-turned face of the body. “ Oh Heavens, 
it is José de Leon! DeLeon! dead! I can find no 
wound! there should be blood! not a drop anywhere 
on the snow. Dead! how? Ah, I remember, he 
used to have fits, spasms, convulsions—but surely he 
would have struggled—there has been no struggling 
here. What is this ? a golden chain?—yes, anda 
packet, @ something sewed up in a shark-skin. 
Good! I will take thié to eamine at my leisure—it 
may give me a clue to something of his life or origin. 
I must leave him. I have 96 time to oharge myself 
with the trouble of such métters 4¢ an inquest and 
all that. Sines he ie déad I must try to play the 
part he spoke ofthe deed to be done in Herbert's 
room. I must try to scoure the # 

He left the body and hurried on, never halting nor 
ome his head until he before Herbert’s 


use. 
“IT know where hé éleeps,’’ he mattered, as he 
ot rs } wy ee Ms, know 
cranny house. © sleeps 
just over that trolliework. TT 
1 ean effect an on- 
Good! the front 


stairs, along 
the bedroom 


He touched the door and 
@ 160m on the other side of 


Be ie familiar with all 
he has visited it 
» Of w pro- 


dagger. He ean see fothing. 

the window are drawn, and the in- 

terior of the room ie a6 dark, a6 silent ae the tomb. 
His thoughts crowd thiek amd fast upon him, 

“Doubtless Herbert fias that accursed packet 
under his pillow. It is his habit to sleep with his 
valuables under his pillow—for he boasts that no 
man can touch his pillow and not wake him. It is 
not probable that he has left the papers with Tom 
Reid, though he may have spoken of them to the old 

Ah, is that not his breathing I hear? or is 
it my own? How my heart beats!’ 

He sinks slowly upon his hands and knees. He 
fears the floor may crack or creak under the weight 
of his feet alone. He seatters his weight by lying 
flat upon the floor, as a serpent crawls—and how 
like a serpent he crawls!—inch by inch, until his head 
touches the fringe of the bed covering. 

He rises to his feet, cautiously, A shadow could 
not be less noiseless. He sweeps his left hand gently 
over the surface of the bed. The flutter of a bat’s 
wing would be heavier than is the soft touch of his 
hand as his palm glides about to find the position of 
his intended victim—while the fingers of his right 
hand are like bande of steel upon the hilt of his 
knife. 

The bed is vacant! His blood seems to turn to ice 
as he recognizes this fact. 

And then, on the instant, his flesh creeps, his 
heart becomes like lead—heavy, cold as a clod hard- 
ened by frost—for his ears thunder to bis brain: 

“ Beware! Some one isin this room! A man has 
just entered, as you entered, to kill a man! Tokill 

ou!” 
Nothing can be seen. The darkness is as impene- 
trable to the eye as a rock of black marble to a 
finger. But something can be heard, and the ears 
of Simon Archer are sharpened by his peril of deteo- 
tion. 

He hears something creeping towards the bed. By 
the breathing he knows a man is near, is approach- 


ing. 

,* crash! What? The night wind has clashed a 
shutter against the window. A pane is shattered by 
the concussion, the wind streams in and flutters the 
curtains. The moonlight peeps in by fite and starte 
as the curtain rises and falis. 

For one instant only Simon Archer sees a pair of 
tierce eyes gleam, as a moonbeam, slen ‘+r as aaword- 
blade, cuts across them, 

“Tt is Herbert! He intends tokill me, The chance 
is all on his side.’’ 

He retreats; he crawls under the bed. The unseen 
man follows him even there ; he emerges near the 
wall behind the ved; he bounds upon the bed and 
over it; @ strong hand grasps his foot, and a keen, 
angry pein darts through his breast; he is slightly 
stabbed, but he stabs back, aad the hilt of his knife 
thumps against the lips of the wound the blade hae 
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A deep groan from the unseen man, and Archer 
flies from the room. : 

He is triumphant, for he knows that the man is 
dead. There is no hope for him; he is dead, 

The deed was done, and Simon Archer fled, never 
thinking of the packet of papers until he sat pale and 
panting in his own bedroom, 

“Ah, why did I forget the papers? But it does 
not matter. He is dead, and I shall hasten to claim 
them in the morning. He said he had not exposed me 
to his mother. She, therefore, still believes me to be 
her best and only friend. She will place everything 
in my hands. Oh, I forget that uncle of whom Her- 
bert spoke! But I think he said his uncle had gone 
away again—yes he did. Oh, I can readily secure 
the stolen packet in the morning! Whata Christ- 
mas present I have left for Mrs. Herbert! And 
this parchment-covered packet of De Leon, what is 
in it 2” 

He cut open the packet. 
ing a miniature in ivory fell out. 
and faded. 

He stared at the miniature. 
ever. He gasped : 

‘** My mother’s portrait!’’ 

He flew to a desk, and taking from it another 
Miniature, compared the two side by side. 

They were exactly alike. They were undoubtedly 
painted bythe same artist from the same face—a 
dark and beautiful Spanish face. His mother was 
Spanish. 

He snatched up the old letter and opened it with 
shaking hands, His eyes glared wildly as he stared 
at the writing. 

“My father’s first letter to my mother! A copy 
of their marriage -certificate in my father’s own 
hand!” 

He sat now, weak and faint, as a man who for the 
first time feels the waves of the sea heaving bis 
heart to histhroat. He was a3 sick as death, and 
the moisture that sprang to his hot face was as cold 
as frozen rain, 

“Great Heaven!” he muttered, staring at the 
flame of his lamp, but seeing only the face of José 
de Leon in tiat jet of yellow fire. “De Leon was 
my brother! My dead parents used to tell me that 
when Iand my twin brother—Hector, they said his 
bame was—that when we were infauts a year or so 
old the ship that was to bear us from Malta to Eng- 
land was wrecked on the Spanish coast—that 
Hector was lost—that he had with him a miniature 
portrait of my mother, and this first love-letter of 
my father, and this copy of their marriage certifi- 
Sate—and that ou Hector’s left breast, just under the 


A golden locket contain. 
Then a letter, old 


He grew paler than 






































[SIMON ARCHER’S WOOING.] 


nipple, was a mole shaped like a cross. Ah,I re- 
member all they told me! And now some strange 
sentiment of affection—stronger than mere liking of 
man for man—has ever been between us—me and 
DeLeon. He himself has often spoken of it. Nay, 
we have even jested of the similarity of our profiles, 
And we were brothers! And he is dead! Dead 
out there in the snow, where I found him? I 
wish he had lived longer—long enough to know 
that I was bis brother. But what now? Who 
comes ?” 

There was a violent rapping at his bedroom door, 
and as he started to his feet the door sprang open 
violently, burst in by a squad of policemen, and with 
them Tom Reid and William Herbert. 

William Herbert, unhurt, and with an angry light 
blazing in his powerful eyes! 

**Good Heaven!” cried Archer, recoiling and star- 
ing at seeing his late cashier. “Alive! unhurt! Then 
who was he?” . 

“The man you stabbed, the man you assassinated,” 
replied Herbert, in a terrible voice, ‘‘ was the accom- 
plice of your crimes, José de Leon !” 

Simon Archer uttered a shriek and fell on his knees, 
covering his face with his hands. 

Herbert continued, in’an unpitying tone : 

“Speak to him, Tom Reid. Let this miserable 
man hear the truth from your lips. Let him tremble 
at the sound of your voice as he has made you 
tremble for years at the sound of his.” 

Tom Reid—you could not have recognized him 
but for his white hair and his well-worn garb, he was 
so erect and grand in his attitude, and there was such 
a ring and clash in his words, like the sound of steel 
striking steel, Ah! a noble thing it is to see a man 
when he stands forth proud in his proved innocence 
of a crime that has shackled his manhood for years! 
Tom Reid, with eyes bright as stars aud flashing as 
lightning, said : 

“A merry Christmas to you, Simon Archer! You 
were watched and dogged from the moment you 
hurried from this house, uncloaked and bareheaded, 
You were seen as you glared at the shadows on Eva- 
line’s curtain. You were seen as you examined the 
body of a man fallen in the snuw. He had been ina 
fit—he was subject to fits in which his body assumed 
the appearance and coldness of acorpse. De Leon 
was not dead, He soon arose, and hastened to do the 
deed you had bribed him todo. He entered Mrs. 
Herbert’s house as you did, and not many minutes 
later. You soon after came out in a flight of terror. 
We then went in, and there we found José de Leoa 
—dead,” 

“Take me to him!’’ screamed Archer, wildly. 





“Do me this last favour! Let me see him ere you 
thrust me into prison.” 

**He is dead,” 

“Yes; but let me see his body. 
last favour—it is not much !” 

Wondering, they complied. They led himto Mrs. 
Herbert’s, into the grim presence of the dead man. 

“Bare his bosom!” cried Archer, glaring at the 
corpse. “Over the heart—so—let me wipe this , 
stain away. Oh, Heaven! it is no stain! He was 
born with the mark! My thrust went straight 
through it! My brother! He was my brother! I 
have slain my brother!” and, with a wild cry, the 
miserable man sank forward upon the body, moaning 
faintly: ‘“‘My dagger’s thrust was your Christmas 
gift—my dead brother Hector !’’ ‘ 

When the officers of the law removed him, he con- 
tinued to murmur those words alone, and Christmas 
Day dawned on him in his dungeon as still he 
muttered them in stony, tearless grief. 

In a week he was a madman. But ere his brain 
was seized by the serpent-tipped fingers of life-long 
insanity his confessions had made all clear to those 
his boundless avarice had injured. 

From that Christmas Eve Tom Reid becamea new 
man, Years of suffering had for ever eradicated in 
his nature the thirst for strong drink that had, in his 
young and promising manhood, given him into the 
power of the merciless Simon Archer. His bent form 
became erect; his wrinkles fled one by one from @ 
face ever joyous and smiling! 

The Christmas gift Heaven gave Tom Reid on that 
eventful night was the most glorious and precious 
that you or [—that man, woman, and child can wear 
on heart and brow—recognized innocence, 

May heaven, on each Christmas Eve of ouy lives, 
place this beauty in our faces, to be our joy and the 
joy of our firesides on every Christmas morn. 

Evaline’s long-bereaved father and mother, being 
soon informed of all that had passed, were in time to 
embrace their dearly beloved and long-lost daughter 
as a most precious and lasting Christmas gift, and as 
they learned the noble character of William Herbert 
they gladly consented to his immediate union with 
their beauteous and gentle Evaline. 

One word more. 

One year aiter the death of José de Leon it was 
Christmas Eve again, and Heaven sent to the 
happy home oi William and Evaline this Christmas 
gift: 


I implore this 


“ A BOUNCING BABY-BOY !” 
And so, my friends, a happy Christmas to all o 
you, and mauy returns of the same, 
THE END 
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THE CHRISTMAS CAKE. 


—~.>——__ 
ares HIS morning, as I was riding with my 
1 daughter Vivia through a poor neigh. 
bourhood in the lower part of the city 
on what—I need not be ashamed to 

- own here—was an errand of charity, I 
pointed to the third storey windows ofa dingy tene- 
ment honse, saying : 

“There, my dear, is the place where you were 
born.” 

Vivia did not sneer—I trust I have brought her 
up too well for that—but she shuddered under her 
ermine and Astracan, turned her bright young face 
away, and I knew by her expression that she tried 
to forget the unpleasant recollection in glowing 
anticipations of Mrs. Ashton’s ball, which is to be 
this evening. 

Ah, well! I could not blame her. For her this 
shambling old tenement held no tender memories or 
hallowed associations. Her outlook lies toward the 
future. But for myself, I fell into a dreamy reverie, 
living over again some of the happiest days of my 
youth, while I gazed back almost lovingly upon the 
rickety old house where the first home-nest of my 
married life was built. 

We were both poor, my husbandandI. Harry 
was @ struggling clerk and I an underpaid teacher ; 
but, oh! how thankful I often am for the sublime 
courage which made us dare to combine our free- 
hold estates of poverty and love! 

I have no patience with those who defer marriage 
until a fortune ismade. True, they escape the toils 
and cares of poverty, but they also miss the high 
lessons of hope and faith that spring from them. 
‘The oft-quoted proverb, which I think must have 
been in Tennyson’s mind when he wrote: 

Oh, I see thee, old and formal, fitted to thy 

petty part, 

With a little hoard of 

daughter's heart— 
namely, “‘ When poverty comes in at the door love 
flies out at the window,” always reminds me of a 
passage of Holy Writ, which is, however, irrelevant 
to it. I mean, ‘ The hireling fleeth because he is 
an hireling.”” Depend upon it, true, heaven-born 
love always nestles, cricket-like, upon the coldest 
hearthstone. The hireling which fleeth through the 
window is at best but a weakly sentimentalism, 
bearing no more resemblance to true love than does 
base alloy to fine gold. 

Therefore, should young Edwards, my husband’s 
Clerk, ask for Vivia’s hand to-morrow, and I was 
sure that this vital requisite was not lacking, I 
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would bestow my hearty blessing upon their union ; 
for he has ability, he is thrifty, he will get on. 
Character is better than fortune. 

But I was talking of my own early days. Some- 
times I esmile-now when I remember the details of 
my humble menage. How proud I was of the sim- 
ple rag carpet, made by my own hands, which covered 
the floor of the room which was to us parlour, din- 
ing-room, and kitchen in one! And how I used to 
admire my table, when set out with a snowy cloth 
and dishes of plain white delf! Sévres and Majo- 
lica have given no keener enjoyment since, 

Then my flowers! Yesterday, Roberts, our gar- 
dener, came to summon me to the conservatory to 
my Flor del Espiritu Santo, which had bloomed at 
last. And it was, indeed, a glorious sight, that 
pure white dove hovering within the crimson petals, 
but I don’t think it gave me quite as much pleasure 
as the box of mignonette I raised on the window- 
ledge of the old tenement house, or the row of 
fragrant geraniums on the sill within. 

Of course we had plenty of neighbours in those 
times; and though we have since formed many 
pleasant acquaintanceships with persons of a higher 
rank, we still tontinue to count among our warmest 
friends some with whom we mingled in daily inter- 
course in our humble home. 

Prominent among these are the Grobes, a German 
family, who lived just across the hall from us. I[ 
never met a truer lady than Madame Grobe. Shortly 
after we moved in, her children, seven, were taken 
with fever, and I assisted in nursing them, thereby 
winning her sincerest gratitude. I have always 
thought that she over-estimated my services, for it 
would have been strange indeed if I, a young, un- 
trammelled woman, could not afford to lose a few 
nights’ sleep toaid a suffering neighbour. It isnot 
among the poor that such selfishness is found. 

Years ago our kind friends moved, and their 
goodwill was not ephemeral as is evinced by an oc- 
casional letter glowing with warm wishes and 
tender memories, not to speak of the apples and 
nuts which come in to our children every autumn. 

Then there was poor Fanny Lynne, who lived a 
storey higher, and who used to pant so as she came 
up the stairs. Poor thing! her unaided hand-to- 
hand struggle with poverty was so severe that all 
thoughts, save of labour, seemed to be crushed out 
of her being, till at last the kind All-Father, who 
understands and pities these toiling Marthas, gently 
drew the work from her weary hands, and folded 
them in everlasting rest. 

Besides these there were Widow Ray and old Mr. 
and Mrs. Greenfield, an ancient coupie, whose early 
days had been passed among the fresh pastures aud 
budding orchards of a country homestead, with a 
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number of others. For the old house, which had 
once been a princely mansion, was large and shel- 
tered many under its dilapidated roof. 

In the back buildings was a colony of professional 
people, principally actors and musicians, whose 
noisy manners used to amuse me very much. But 
the person who interested me most was an old 
gentleman who lived far up in the attic. I said 
“gentleman,’’ for though he might certainly have 
claimed the superlative of the word descriptive of 
us all—shabby—there was about him that nameless 
air of gentility which, like the perfume of roses, 
is never wholly lost. Who he was, and how he 
lived, were alike unknown, for he evaded all com- 
panionship, and, indeed, was seldom seen, save at 
nightfall, when he sometimes passed up and down 
with a covered basket in his hand. 

Often in the twilight, taking Vivia in my arms, 
and going out on the landing to look for my hus- 
band, I watched this old creature flitting, shadow- 
like, through the gloaming, till a strange, yearning 
pity for the lonely old man took possession of my 
neart. But nothing beyonda curt “ Good evening ” 
could my moat cordial greeting ever elicit. 

It was to chance at last that I owed my close ac- 
quaintance with him. One evening, when Harry 
was rather late in returniug, and [ had left the door 
open to light him up the stairs, my mysterious 
neighbour appeared upon the threshold, asking for 
a match, apologizing for the trouble by saying that 
he did not feel well enough to go out to buy any, 
I suppose it was the light that attracted him there, 
though it may have been my overtures of friend- 
ship; for I do not think a creature in the house, 
save myself, gave a thought to the unsociable attic 
lodger. He stood a moment looking into my hum- 
ble room—humble, but bright as lamp and firelight, 
humming kettle, purring puss, and baby-laughter 
could make it; and if [ ever saw hunger, bitter, 
heart-hunger, on a man’s face, it was then. 

** Will you not come in?” I said. 

But my words, kindly as I meant them to be, 
only seemed to startle him to a sense of his occupa- 
tion; and, thanking me, he turned and hurried 
away with the desperate haste of a lost spirit 
fleeing from the gate of that Paradise it may never 
enter. 

“‘Unpromising subject,” said Harry, at supper, 
when I was telling him about it. 

But then he always had a habit of teasing me 
about my “unaccountable fancies.” Subsequent 
events cured him of it. 

lwo days, three passed, without my seeing the 
old gentleman agai, and I began to grow strangely 
uneasy. I remembered his having complained of © 
illness, aud imagination pictured his dying alone, 
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and unattended, in the dreary garret. By the 
fourth day my anxiety had become so intense that 
I resolved upon the bold course of going up to see 
him. 

Wrapping baby in her little plaid shawl, I began 
my journey to the sky —that is, up the stairs. But 
ere | had ascended the last flight a strange noise 


ywreeted me, growing louder and louder as I a 
proached the old man’s room, whence it evidently 
issued. 

It was that kind of sound which ple speak of 


as making tueir blood runcold, I the ex- 
cited state of my nerves waa unfavourable to calm 
judgment, for to me it scemed that it could proceed 
from nothing human. Sharper. and sharper it 
Came. 

I stood irresolate, not knowing whether to ad- 
vance or to beat a retreat, and, summoning @ 
the courage of desperation, I ventured closer an 
knocked boldly wpon the door, : 

The rasping and sgeraping, or whatever it was, 
ceased instantly, and @ voiee in demanded: 

‘** Who is there?” poe 

“Mrs. Lawrence,” I answered; thinking 
that he might not know my name, I “ the 
lady on the second floor, from whom you borrowed 
some matches the other evening.” 

“Very well. I'l. be there directly.” 

Then followed several minutes, wherein I could 
distinetly hear him eressing and recrossing the 
floor, lifting heavy articles and setting them down 
again; and when at last he the door he was 
so evidently surprised, not to displeased, at the 
interruption that I grew painfully confused. 

That he wished to hide his annoyance was, how- 
ever, apparent from his i . 

“You must excass me, Mrs. Lawrence,” he said, 
“ for keeping you waiting eo long. You were so 
kind as to invite me te your room the other even- 
ing ; and I cannot do lesa than return the compli- 
ment, though my place is not very inviti 

There was an overstrained effort at politeness in 
his manner that was far from placing me at my 
ease. 

“Thank you,” I stammered. “I did not intend 
to come in. I only came ap to inquire if you were 
ill, having missed seeing you for several days.” 

“You are very kind, I’m sure,” he replied, ab- 
sently, as though but slowly comprehending the fact 
that any one could take so much trouble on his ac- 
count. “ But I nave not been ill—that is, but 
sligatly—only very busy.” 

But even as he spoke, as though in contradiction 
of his words, he grew giddy, and was forced to 
grasp the door-frame for support. 

Setting baby down on the floor, I assisted him to 
cross the room to the bed, where he sank down 
exhausted. 

It was, as he had said, a poor room, containing 
nothing but a few articles of absolute necessity, no 
attempt.at ornament, or even moderate comfort, 
being visible. Directly in front of the single win- 
dow stood a table, over which was thrown a checked 
cover, evidently with a view to concealing something 
underneath, I| felt morally certain that it had been 
placed there during the time that 1 was waiting at 
the door, and as I glanced at the curious shapes by 
which it was pusved up and bulged out in places [ 
shuddered, being equally well convinced that the 
terrible noise [ had heard had proceeded thence. 

I had, however, but a moment for inspection, for 
the old man, reviving, made light of his attack, said 
that he was subject to such turns, would be quite 
weil presently, and begged that I should trouble 
myself no farther. 

Seeing that my presence only irritated him, I 
withdrew. But when an hour later | ventured up 
with a cup of tea he was still lying upon the bed, 
and even my imperfect knowledge of sickness 
taught me that he was in the grasp of fever. That 
Was the commencement of a protracted illneas. 

Vaiuly I besought him to let me send for a doctor. 
He would not consent, nor was it meeessary after 
the first few days, for the disease assumed that 
form which is so often brought on by overwork and 
excitement, and for which there are no better re- 
mdies than rest aud care, 

But how was he to have the latter? That was 
tue questiva! When | asked him if he had any 
friends to whom I could send the bitter despair of 
his rep!y pained me beyond description. 

** Not a soul upon earth who cares whether I live 
or die!” he said. 

And, throwing his worn old hands above his head, 
he looked at me with an expression of hopeless 
misery that | have never seen equalled, 

Well, there was nothing else to be done. I must 
undertake 16 wyselt. ‘lhe most | could do was but 
little; but 1 couid not kuow of a fellow creature 
being in such Gistress under the same roof with me 
Without trying tO mitigate bis sulferings. 

1 used to go up several times a day with little 
comforts, and while there perform some the of many 


preciated his need of them, I knew that my services 
would be missed if discontinued, and learnen to 
wish for no sweeter reward than the glad smile 
which lighted the weary face on my entrance. 
‘* Bess,” said my husband, one evening, aa I knelt 
before the grate, browning a piece of toast for my 
tivat, “I don’t half like your conduct towards 
% old man, and I wish youd stop.” 
“ Surely, Harry!” I exclaimed, letting the fork 
drop in astonishment, “surely, you don’t begrudge 
that poor old creature a slice of bread now and 
then ?” 
““No!” thundered Harry, indignantly; ‘‘ but 
what I do begrudge is having you dance attendance 
upon him as you do; for aught we know, he may be 
a counterfeit, or worse. By your own admission, 
there is something very mysterious about him ; and 
next thing you’ ll find yourself in a scrape that may 
be hard to get out of —-” f 
“Oh, Harry!’ I interrupted, “it is long since I 
have thought of him otherwise than as @ poor and 
lonely but harwiess old man. Come up with me 
and see him for yourself. I’m sure you will be of 
my opinion.” 

Harry grumbled a little about ye | awife who 
would make him up three pair of stairs; but 

ind-hearted, and by the time that 

Thad my toast buttered and a cup of tea poured. 
ple i ready to accompany me upon my 


My Saaieery was answered by a cheerful 
Come in ;”” AF advancing into the room, 
when, catching sight of Harry, the old man sprang 
up im the bed with unlooked-for energy, and, throw- 
ing out his hands, as though to ward off danger, 
exclaimed : 


“Go back! Go away!’’ then, turning to me, 
“ Make him go! Oh! in pity, make him go!’’ 
“ Hospi old party, I must say!’’ mattered 


Harry, while I hurried forward to soothe the sick 
man. 

“ It's only husband,” I said. “ He came up 
hwath y my 


you. 
“Oh, send him away! Send him away!” he con- 
tinued to cry, the flush of excitement growing 
deeper upon his withered face; and, seeing that 
there was no use in trying to remonstrate, I urged 
Harry to go down. 

“It’s the fever, you know,” I whispered. “I 
ought to have prepared him for your coming,” and 
gently closing the door after him | returned to the 
bedside to try, by cheerful sympathy, to undo the 
evil which I feared would result from my thought- 
lessness. 

Going down stairs a few minutes later, I found 
baby still asleep and Harry pacing the floor in no 
enviable mood. 

He came forward as I entered and placed his 
hands upon my shoulders. 

** Now, Bessie,” he said, gravely, “this thing has 
gone far enough. No honest man would have acted 
in that way—and I am now fully convinced of what 
I was only suspicious before; thereiore, let this be 
the end of it. Understand me, Bessie, don’t you go 
up there again.” 

I did go a fow times, nevertheless. I don’t hold 
up my disobedience asa precedent for others, but 
how could I forsake my old protégé without a word 
—especially when he apologized with tears in his 
eyes for his rudeness to my busband? But I did 
not transgress very often, for my patient, who was 
already mending, grew better fast; things resumed 
their former routine, and before autumn we had 
trouble of our own. 

The great mereantilg house, where Harry held the 
position of book-kee was broken up by the 
death of the head of the firm, and my husband was 
thereby thrown out of empioyment. At first this 
did not seem sacha very heavy misfortune, for 
with his good reputation and fine business abilities, 
Harry did uot anticipate much difficulty in obtain- 
ing anotuer situation. buat how fruitiess were his 
best endeavours, and how our hearts grew gradualiy 
sicker and sicker undee the blighting shadow of 
hope deferred. 

Jt pains me even yet when I think of the evenings 
when he used to come home, foot-sore and worn 
with fatigue, from his useless journeyings in 
of work. 

Unused as he was to much bodily exertion, this 
protracted exercise told upon his health; and 
though, on his return, he was never too tired to 
have @ romp with Vivia, and merry words with pro- 
phecies of better luck on the morrow for me, | 
knew that this cheerfuluess was oniy assumed for 
my sake—that grim despair was beginning to tug 
at his heart strings. 

It was a weary autumn to us. I had been brought 
up in the country, and as imagination pictured the 
abundance tuere at that season—the ripened corn- 
fields, where the great, yellow pumpkius lay like 
huge bails of gold, the meilow orcuards, and the 
woods teeming with nuts—it seemed incredible that 


Meanwhile the old attic lodger pursued the even 
tenor of his way—kind and polite when I chanced 
to meet him, but quiet and unobtrusive as ever. 
Of late I fancied that there had come to bea strange 
buoyancy in hia step, and a ligit in his eye, such as 
we see in one who nears a longed-for goal; but [ 
considered that it might be only im eomtrast to my 
own despondency. 

Occasionally he had slipped a quaintly carved 
toy into Vivia’s little hand when she happened to 
be out in the hall, but he seldom came to our room. 
It was, therefore, with some surprise ing 
a kuoek one day, I opened the door and found him 
standing there, holding a miniature wind-mill with 
gaily painted sails in his hand. 
ss It’s for baby,” he said, deprecatingly, glaneinz 
at my a 
tried Be Gants bin, bet may voles for my 
dually growing worse with us, on morn- 
ing ay and I a decided that our able 


I mony Ope old Rag hyn ay Jud capitis eat 
ence, for he ca in, x or 
behind him, over th tbe Sindee. He stood 
@ moment picking nervously at some withered 
leaves on my olan, as one = to 
express ; then spoke abru le 

“* Mrs. Lawrence, don’t you ietaioe that if the 

itan ever got into trouble he who fell 
among thieves was the first to offer him aid and 
sympathy? Weill, as I stand in much the same 
relation to you, will you not tell me the cause of 
distress, and let me, at least, try to mitigate 


This was the + speech I had ever heard the 
old man make. spoke awkwardly, hesitatingly, 
but there was no ing the uine pity ex- 
pressed in his words. I had oking back the 
tears for weeks, bat at this kind touch they burst 
forth like an imprisoned flood; and amidst my sobs 

our troubles to one whom 


I pomes out @ history of 
I instinctively felt was not only an interested lis- 
tener but a frieud in adversity. 

For awhile he allowed me to indulge my grief un- 
checked ‘Then, leaving the geraniums and taking 
aseat near me, he told me something that dried 
my eyes and brought the long-banished smiles back 
to my face. But, as it. was to be a secret for awhile, 
evon from my husband, I will let the reader wait a 
little for an explanation. 

The early weeks of December sped by without 
bringing any improvement in our affairs. I ~had 
begged that we should not move until after Christ- 
mas; and though the weekly rent was a heavy 
strain on Harry’s slender savings, the morning pre- 
ceding that great festival found as still in oar old 
quarters. 

* Harry,” said I, as, breakfast over, he began to 

repare for another weary march, “I wish you'd 
nn some money, I want to bake a Christmas- 
e. 

Sony pean his eyes wide in astonishment that 
I, who been so rigidly economical, should wish 
to rush into such extravagance; but he evidently 
had not the heart to refuse me. 

“There, Bess, that’s the lot!’’ he said, smiling 
sadly, as he placed two pounds and some small 
change upon the table. 

Poor fellow! I could scarcely refrain from 
throwing my arms around his neck and revealing 
that which I most desired to keep a secret. 
However, I conquered my weakness, and said, 


calmly : 
" ‘* Well, I'll take one pound. I can make that 
° , 


Harry looked at me a moment with an expres- 
sion in which consideration for me aud thoughtful 
prudence were strangely mingled; then, with some 
hesitation, he said : 

“ Do you think it is wise, Bess, to do this just 
now? ‘The rent will be due in a few days too.”’ 

“IT don’t care !’’ Linterrupted, recklessly. ‘ Christ- 
mas comes but once a year, and I am determined to 
have the cake.” 

My husbaud said no more; and as soon after his 
departure as I could get my breakfast things 
cleared away, and the necessary materials procured, 
I began page 

Little Vivia, perched up in her dinner chair at 
the table, was vastly interested in seeing the sugar 
and eggs beaten into snow like foam, and screamed 
with delight. . . 

In a spoonfal of this I mixed a pinch of cochi- 
neal, and the legend that I traced in rose-coloured 
letters on the pure white crust was the old, old 
Christmas anthem “ Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” 








offices necessary in a@ sick-room; aud though he 
always remoustrated against my attentions, and de- 


any of Heaveu’s creatures should want, But, alas! it 
was fast becoming so with us, 


That evening, after baby had 


to sleep, and 
I had slipped a home-made 


into her little 
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pocket, I went across to help the Grobes dress their 
Christmas 

Those who imagine that happy Christmas comes 
in its fullest enjoyment only to the rich are vastly 
mistaken, The loving cheerfulness with which 
they hung thereon their humble offerings of simple 
toys and rosy apples was only equalled by the 
boisterous joy of the young recipients in the morn- 
ing. 

Retarning in half an hour from this scene of con- 
tented gaiety, my home looked dark by contrast. 
The fire had gone down, and my husband sat brood- 
ing sadly before the cheerless grate. 

‘Come, Hal,” said I, slipping up behind him, 
catching his head and shaking it, ‘come, wake up, 
and drive away the blues! It’s Christmas time; 1 
want you to cut the cake. See, here it is,” I con- 
tinued, as, with considerable pride, I brought forth 
the crowning proof of my culinary skill. 

I had no holly to wreathe it with, but my unfail- 
ing geranioms furnished a fragrant and searcely 
less beautiful substitute, and I was glad to see 
Harry rouse from his melancholy to smile at my ef- 
fort at decoration. 

He cut two golden wedges, and was just going to 
lay down the knife when I stopped him. 

“ Cut another, Harry,” I said. “There’s a dear.” 

He glanced at me a little suspiciously, 

“For baby. Maybe she won't waken to-night 
again. Besides, itain’t good for her.” 

“Not for baby,” I answered, with a little quiver 
in my voice that I could not subdue; “for the 
poor old man up in the garret. Oh, Harry! we are 
poor, but we have each other. Think what it must 
be to be all alone, with no one to remind him of the 
holy season ; no voice to wish him a ‘ Harpy Christ- 
mas!’’’ and as I spoke I pointed to the inscription 
within the wreath, ‘Peace on earth, good-will to 
men !” 

Harry did not need much persuasion. His is not 
a nature to bear malice; besides, the sharp winds 
of adversity which had blown around us lately had, 
in a great measure, dispelled the clouds of prejudice 
and suspicion through which he formerly viewed 
our unsocial neighbour. 

Leaving Vivia sleeping sweetly, we ascended the 
stairs, knocked, and were cordially welcomed by the 
old gentleman. It was quite a contrast to the last 
time we had gone there together. We had evidently 
been expected, and Harry, noticing this, looked at 
me for an explanation; but | strove to appear per- 
fectly innocent and unconscious, though, in my con- 
fusion, 1 almost forgot to offer the plate of cake I 
held in my hand—the ostensible object of our 
visit. 

After the usual compliments of the season had 
been exchanged, and when the conversation began 
to grow genial and unconstrained, our host asked 
if he might relate a portion of his history, and, we 
acquiescing, he began : 

“J cannot remember the period when I was not 
a dreamer, nor, on the other hand, can I recollect a 
time when there was not method in my madness. 
From my earliest boyhood I have been possessed 
of a mania for invention—that insatiable craving 
which leads so many, I had almost said innocently, 
to ruin. It was this uncontrollable propensity 
that made me a careless schoiar, a burden and mor- 
tification to my friends, and finally drove me forth, 
a self-exiled wanderer on the earth. And yet, 
looking back now, | think I can truly say that my 
wildest dreams were never unmingled with the 
hope of improving my kind, of aiding struggling 
humanity. 

“| will not weary you by speaking of the early 
find unsettled portion of my career. It contained 
the usual chaotic mass of boyish schemes, and is as 
well forgotten. For the last fifteen years I have 
had one definite object before me, which | have 
steadily pursaed amid such buoyant hopes and 
crushing defeats, anxious longings and grinding 
poverty, as those who have followed a similar ignis 
tatuus may know. 

“At last,” and here the old man’s eyes flashed 
with the true fire of genius, “‘at last success has 
come; but, like all earthly success, it comes too 
late—too late, at least, to admit of my carrying it 
forward unaided, as I once hoped to do. My desire, 
therefore, is to obtain a young and active partner ; 
and knowing, Mr. Lawrence, that you are at present 
unemployed, I have ventured to hope that I might 
find such in you. I may add; frankly, that it is less 
any knowledge I have gained of your character and 
ability than my grateful friendship for your wife 
which prompts the proposal ; and now, if you have 
no objection, wiil you look at my model ?” 

Slowly, almost reverently, as one approaches a 
shrine, he lifted the old checked cover, and tuere, in 
all its curious combination of polished wood and 
burnished metal, stood the finished dream of fifteen 
years, , 

It certainly seemed a wonderful piece of me- 
chanism, as we examined it there by candleligat, 


As the immortal Mr. Weller would have said, there 





were “ veels within veels ;” and, altogether, it was 
far beyond my comprehension. 

But, Harry caught the idea at once, and, what 
was of more importance, recognized the availability ; 
and, long after I had gone downstairs to baby, he 
gos discussing ways and means with his attic neigh- 

our. 

There was another surprise for us all, which came 
out a day or two later; when the talk about the in- 
vention having given place to more desultory con- 
versation, some of our kind old friend’s remarks 
concerning his youth led Harry to recognise him as 
his runaway uncle of whom his mother | ad often 
spoken. As her marriage took place after her 
brother’s departure, our name had never suggested 
any relationship to the old man; and his astonish- 
ment at finding that he had been weemmingy aiding 
his nearest kin was as great as ours in learning 
that for our renewed comfort and prosperity we 
were not indebted to a stranger. 

As may be supposed, it made us all very happy 
to know that to the ties of business and sympathy 
was added that of consanguinity, making a three- 
fold bond of union. 

We did move after Christmas; but it was to a 
comfortable house, which, when success and fortune 
rary more assured, we exchanged for our present 

ome. 

It is, I suppose, almost unnecessary to say that 
our kind benefactor, or Uncle Charley, as we now 
call him, accompanied us, or that it became one of 
the deepest studies of our lives to repay in some 
measure the debt of gratitude we owed. him by 
striving to obliterate, through home-joy and fire- 
side joy, all remembrance of those long years of 
exile and loneliness. 

And we succeeded; for though, as he realized, 
his day of active exertion was past, it was followed 
by the peaceful calm of old age, that tender twi- 
light of the siver-haired, illumined by the morning- 
a of memory and Aurora-gleams of a coming 
glory. 

Now, too, the absorbing, consuming passion of 
his life seemed to be quenched, or displayed itself 
only in the invention of toys for the children, especi- 
ally after Charley, his namesake, arrived and had 
reached an age when he could appreciate perfection 
kites and almost perpetual motion in humming- 

ps. 

As he grew older and more fe~hle he seemed to 
grow also daily more and more gentle. And, para- 
doxical as it may appear, though his heart ever beat 
true to the purest evangelical faith, he always 
cherished an idea of a glorified humanity, which, 
though not redeemed, was at least to be reclaimed 
and elevated by the genius of invention and the 
progress of science. 

This seeming contradiction became clear at last. 
He had been gradually failing, but his faculties 
were as bright, and his interest in public advances 
as keen as ever, when tho end came. 

Years have passed away, but the name of Uncle 
Charley is not forgotten in our home. Often, as 
Harry and I look around upon our children, grow- 
ing up amid all the advantages of culture and re- 
finement, we feel our hearts glowing with loving re- 
membrance of him whom, besides a kind friend and 
tender relative, we must always regard as the 
founder of our fortune. A. M. D. 
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OHAPTERI. 
Lawrence and I were just sixteen—twins. But 
we were not in the least alike. I[ was plump and 
blonde and sunny; he was dark, melancholy and 


imaginative. We loved each other all the more 
dearly for the aifference, I think 

I was astonished and bewildered. There he stood 
at the open window, his face very pale. 

* Are you ill, Lawrence ?” [ said, impulsively. 


He stepped back from the window and made a 
warning gesture of silence. 

‘Hush! Iaaw a man’s face under the bushes.” 

IT felt my cheeks grow pale, yet it was Lawrence’s 
face that frightened me, it was so white and wild- 
eyed and stern. 

The lilac bushes were about six feet from the 
window. I looked from my brother’s eyes to the 
waving white plumes and saw the danger. The 
two long south windows were swung out. If any 
one was there they could hear and had heard all 
that was said inthe room. And Lawrence and | 
had just been talking about poor papa’s gold 
chest. 

We were all alone in the house, bat until that 
mowent I never had had a thought of fear. Mother 
and Vattie and Osmond Wade hail gone to Brierly 
shopping, and they had taken J'om, the driver, 
Through the illness of our cook we had been left 
with only one servant, and Betty was off for a holi- 





AsI atood looking at Lawrence it flashed upon 
me that Betty might not come home all night. She 
was honest and reliable, but a thousand things 
might happen to detain hor in the village. Mother’s 
party eo lnow would not come; they were to spend 
the night at Aunt Eleanor’s. 

The house was in the loneliest of situations, 
placed in a hollow nearly half a mile from any 
Other. It was surrounded on two sides by an orna- 
mental garden, on the third was the road, while 
on the fourth rose a wooded ascent, crowned with 


Se 

The longer I stood looking at Lawrence, with his 
white face and warning finger, the more frightened 
I feit. I was shaking like an aspen when he called 
me into the sitting-room and closed the door. 

**Oh, Larry, ate you sure ?’’ I whispered, grasp- 
ing his arm. 

“ Perfectly. Where are father’s pistols ?’’ 

_ I stared at him as he commenced the search. 
Somebody says “He is a truly brave man who 
fronts the foe with a pale face.” Lawrence’s cheek 
was white, but he was perfevcly self-posgessed. I 
was trembling and shrinking, he was cool and 
alert. 

“ The pistols are in the escritoire,” I faltered, at 
last. ‘‘ What are you going to do with them ?’’ 
“Load them,” he answered, quietly. 

I stood watching the process He | wishing vain 
wishes. [ kept so close to him that when he turned 
quickly he nearly tumbled over me. 

“Go upstairs, Rose, and lock yourself in your 
chamber. If I have to fire, they will hear the report 
at the knoll and come down.” 

*€ Oh, Lawrence!” 

** Well?” 

“You are not going to face the danger ?” 

“There may be none’’—I knew he thought dif- 
ferently—“ but I am going to see what that fellow 
wants. Get out of the way, like a good girl.” 

I had not the least intention of obeyiug. I cer- 
tainly should have resisted any attempts to force 
me away from my protector, but a sudden panic 
seized me, 

A low, sharp whistle sounded—the strangest 
sound I had ever heard. With a cry I fled from the 
room, flew upstairs, and locked myself in my cham- 
ber. 

I had no sooner done so than I was tempted to 
rash back to Lawrence’s side. I grasped the door- 
knob, then stopped. , 

I shall never forget what I sufferéd as I stood 
there, hesitating and listening. All was so still! 
not a sound anywhere but the stir of the flowing 
curtains at the three long windows as they swelled 
in the wind 

Oh, what was Lawrence doing? Not a murmur 
or a footstep. Could { notrun forhelp? Mr. Kiton’s 
great house was just above the ridge of firs upon 
the knoll, If I only dared go down! 

Every moment I expected to hear the report of a 
pistol, but itdid not come. Moment after moment 
went by. Surely something had happened or Law- 
rence would come to me. I was trembling and 
crying when I heard a sound, 

tt was a footstep ascending the stairs. A fresh 
terror smote my heart, but it waa Lawrence, 

“ Let me in, Rosie.” 

In a moment I was embracing him rapturously. 

“On, Lawrence, what have you been doing? 
What is that ?” 

He had a giove in his hand—a dirty buckskin 
glove. 

“ This is all I found of him. He had gone.” 

** Where ?”” 

“TI don’t know—from under the lilacs.” 

I breathed more freely. 

** Are you really sure that there was anybody 
there, Lawrence ?” 

* As certain as that I see you at this moment. [ 
had just gone to the window for the knife—which 
lay on the sill—when my eye fell directly on a thin, 
dark face with glittering black eyes among the low 
boughs of the liiacs. I had the presence of mind to 
drop my eyes and commence mending the pencil. 
Just then you asked me to get you some lilacs.. [ 
knew that the person who was hidden there was 
listening to every word we said; 1 was pretty 
well stirred up for a moment.” 

‘*Oh, Lawrence, you are so brave! so splendid! I 
shall be so proud to tell mamma and Vattie. [ 
don’t believe that even Osmond Wade could have 
done better !’’ 

We descended again to the sitting-room. As we 
passed through the halls a little appreheusion that 
the enemy might have got into the house seized me; 
but | found that Lawrence had the doors and win- 
dows all locked. 

There had been gipsies in the neighbourhood. We 
conciuded this man to be one of them as we sat 
waiting anxiously for Betty’s return. At last we 
saw her coming across the lawn, and she certaiuly 
met with a warm welcome. 


her to sleep in my dressing-room that 
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night. When she saw the glove she consented. 
Though I had bad dreams, the night passed 
safely. . 

At nine o’clock we began to look for the carriage. 
Mamma never travelled in the heat of the day ; she 
would start early, and be home early. 

I had lessons on hand, but I am afraid they were 
not very well attended to that morning. Lawrence, 
with his susceptible temperament, looked a little 
pale and languid after yesterday’s excitement. 
Being somewhat wiser than I, perhaps he had not 
slept as well. There were five hundred pounds in 
money in the house, In times past there had often 
been more. : 

Papa had occasion to travel with large sums— 
often brought large sums with him. -They were 
always deposited in a small chest of oak and iron 
-which had stood in his chamber. At various times 
large sume of gold was deposited there. From 
children we had called it papa’s “ gold chest.” 

We had been speaking of it, and of Betty’s diffi- 
culty in moving it, as she swept the room, just 
before Lawrence discovered the man in the lilacs. 

Lawrence was picking out a somewhat obsolete 
air on the piano, while I yawned in the rocking- 
chair, when the polished panels of the carriage 
flashed in the sun just at the turnin the roac. We 
sprang to the door, 

On they came, the horses stepping aay and 
looking as if they had coats of black satin. Tom’s 
horses always looked as if they came out of a band- 
box, Betty was wont to say—a statement which Tom 
was satisfied to consider complimentary, though 
Lawrence and I laughed at it. There sat mamma, 
looking tired, with her lap full of bundles, but 
smiling at us. There was Vattie, and Osmond 
Wade chatting delightfully, I was sure, and fanning 
himself with his straw hat. He hada great bunch 
of roses, which I knew were for me, from Aunt 
Eleanor’s garden, from whence they had named me 
when I was a fresh and remarkably pretty baby. 

Yes, Osmond was talking—he was always chat- 
ting and laughing—when one of the horses took 
fright at my handkerchief which I had waved— 
swerved—sprang and dashed the carriage against 
# tree. It pitched frightfully; I saw mother fall, 
and screamed in terror. 

Lawrence ran out. Osmond and Tom lifted her. 
I flung my arms around Vattie. 

**Oh, what shall we do? what shall we do?” 

** Don’t, Rose ; try to be calm. We’ll lay her on 
the couch in the sitting-room. And bring hartshorn, 
and cold water, and towels.’’ 

Now this was not in the least like Vattie, but 
people seldom do what you would expect them in 
an emergency. Vattie was as sensitive as Law- 
rence, and as excitable as I—yet she went to work 
as collectedly as if she had neither heart nor nerves. 
Tom went for the doctor. Osmond discovered that 
her arm was broken, and had everything ready for 
the physician when he arrived. He set the bone, 
administered medicine, and left his patient doing 
as well as could be expected at two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

Then commenced a long stage of nursing. We 
took our share in turns. Mamma was not very 
strong, and the shock had been a severe one. Her 
arm refused to heal readily, but this did not seem to 
be the worst effect of the xccident. The nervous 
system had received a severe shock ; it was a some- 
what unusual and very difficult case, the doctors 
said. The most trying feature, for us, was the 
frequency of long swoons in which she would lie 
insensible for hours. They were so like death that 
at every repetition I experienced afresh the calamity 
of orphanhood. It was like getting her back from 
heaven when she opened her eyes. 

In a week we were all depressed, worn, and hag- 
gard. I should have been stronger if I could have 
helped crying, long and bitterly, every day of my 
life. The dread and the danger weighed so upon 
my untried heart. 

Vattie was head nurse. Lawrence, for three 
nights, when her situation seemed almost pre- 
carious, slept on a palletat mother’s door. Osmond 
took his turn in watching; he, too, was under the 
spell, He was not only concerned for Vattie’s 
sake (ever since he had been poor papa’s ward he 
had been in love with Vattie) but he was fond of 
mamma, and suffered from the universal apprehen- 
sicn. He soothed our fears, watched day and night 
by the sick-bed, provisioned the house, and took 
charge of all outside commissions in every direc- 


on. 

Vattie was ill with sick headache, and Lawrence 
and I were in mamma’s room, when the bellrung. I 
started apprehensively, but mamma did not seem to 
mind the noise, and 1 went silently out to meet Betty 
in the hall. 

“* Who is it ?” 

“A nurse,” answered Betty, 

“ Oh, I am so glad!” 

A singular figure rose as I entered the sitting- 
room, lt was a woman dressed inred. Her dress 








and shawl, and even her silk bonnet, were of the 
same deep crimson. She was very comely, and 
there was something striking and magnetic about 
her as she received my extended hand, and com- 
menced speaking : 

“ T heard that you needed a nurse. I am accus- 
tomed to the care of the sick, and have come to offer 
my services.” 

“We doneed anurse very much. Where are you 
from ?” 

“T am out of the village.” 

** What is your name, may I ask ?” 

** Helene—Helene Asque,” 

* T shall be very glad if you will.” 

Then I tried to tell her something of mamma’s 
condition. She observed me, meanwhile, very at- 
tentively. She had very powerful black eyes, with 
jetty brows and lashes, and though I hardly realized 
it rd was not quite easy under them, though if I 
thought anything about my feelings it was to regret 
that I had not more aplomb in dealing with 
strangers. I thought she must see that I was very 
girlish and inexperienced. I recollect that I was 
rather glad when the interview was over. 

I ran upstairs to tell Lawrence that assistance 
had arrived at last. 

Sie is an odd-looking woman, dressed all in red 
—such singular taste, Lawrence!’’ I whispered. 
‘There is something foreign in her appearance, but 
she seems bright and quick, and ready to under- 
stand, Won't Vattie be glad?” 

He nodded, and went over to the bed to wet 
mother’s lips. 

It was nearly dark when Vattie, who had dis- 
covered the new nurse, came in with her. I noticed 
that Lawrence stared at her. 

“Tsn’t there something odd about her ?”’ I whis- 

ered. 

. He made no reply, but still watched her as she 
stood silently receiving Vattie’s directions about 
the medicines. Now that she had removed her 
bonnet, she showed crisp-curling black hair. Her 
collar was fastened with a silver pin in the shape of 
a dove with spread wings and rubies for the eyes. 
Her movements were quick and abrupt, yet made in 
silence. 

She seemed very strong. I watched her lift and 
turn mamma, who looked at her with her languid, 
half-unconscious eyes, and waa quite prepossessed 
in favour of her efficiency. She arranged the glasses 
on the table, smoothed the coverlid, placed the 
lamp with the most skilful effects of shadow, and 
aired the room without making a draught. The 
she sat down in an easy-chair at the foot of the bed, 
looking capable of remaining perfectly wide awake 
all _ 1 heard Vattie w a long breath of 
relief. 

‘* What made you stare at her so?’’ I asked Law- 
rence, when we were out of the room. 

“T have seen her before somewhere,” he an- 
swered. 

“ Don’t you think she is handsome ?” 

“IT don’t know. There is something disagreeable 
about her to me.”’ 

‘**T shall be sure to dream of her.”” 

I was tired enough to sleep without dreaming, 
but I had a very strange vision. In the dead of the 
night I thought I heard breathing by my bedside. 
A terrible weight of sleep was upon me, I fancied, 
and I struggled to throw it off and rise and discover 
what it meant; but I sank into unconsciousness 
again. But at last I thought I did leave my bed 
and go to the door, where I heard steps. I thought 
the hall was full of m@enlight, and as I looked out 
I saw Helene Asque’s red dress glide out of sight at 
mother’s door. 1 have thought since that it might 
not have been a dream, but I awoke late in the 
morning with the feeling of having slept too 
soundly. The whole had seemed but a few moments 
of profound slumber. 

Mamma was looking brighter that morning. As 
I hung over her, kissing her, and tucking her soft 
gray hair inside her cap, her glance wandered to 
where the new nurse sat. 

“‘Who is she ?”’ she asked, feebly. 

I told her all we knew. 

** Don’t let her go away. No one lifts meas easily 
as she does,” she said. 

* Not even Osmond ?”” 

She shook her head. 

I saw that the vurse was listening. 

** You'll stay, won’t you?”’ I asked, eagerly. 

She nodded. 

Lawrence laughed at my swelled lids at breakfast. 
We were all in better tone. 

“Bother me, Rosie, if I didn’t dream of that 
woman in red, last night,’’ said he. 

“Did you? What?’ 

“T thought I heard her in my room rummaging 
about my things. I woke up and found that puss 
had got shut in, and had madea sleeping nest of my 
desk full of papers.” 

“ Why, I shut the cat in the cellar myself!” 

“Well, she got out, somehow. ‘Tere she was, 





settled snugly among my Latin themes and composi- 
tions.” 

“T thought I heard someone go downstairs in the 
night,”’ said Osmond. 

It was nothing very mysterious that the cat should 
get access to the chambers, afterall. I recall it as 
part of the drama played that summer. 

Mamma had began to improve. We obtained a 
good cook, the weather was cool, and we thought 
ane prospering finely when the cloud revealed 
itse 

As I was running through the hall, one day, I 
met Helene bearing a tray for mamma’s room. 

“ Miss .” said she, 

I stopped, holding some dew-wet, vines at arm’s 
length from my cambric wrapper. 

“T want to know if you think your girls are 
honest?” 

“ Why, I suppose they are. We have never had 
any reason to suppose otherwise,” I stammered. 

“T have missed things from my room. I have 
lost money in small sums. Now my pin is gone.” 

“The silver dove ?” 

She nodded decisively. 

**T am very sorry. cannot understand what it 
means,” I answered, feeling greatly shocked. ‘‘ I’ll 
speak to Vattie about it,” 

She passed me in silenoé, and went upstairs. 

It was annoying. Vattie and I talked it over. 
We could not suspect Betty; we did not like to 
accuse our cook. She was rather prononcée in her 
expressions and manners. We could imagine a storm 
of honest indignation from her that would be some- 
what intimidating, to say the least. 

So nothing was done, but to urge Helene to lock 
her door, and to beg her not to leave us until mam- 
ma had more fully recovered. 

“Tf I stay any longer than this week,”’ said she, 
**T shall be obliged to send for my luggage.” 

* That you can do,” said Vattie, ‘‘ and Tom will 
go down to the station with the spring waggon and 
bring it up. Then you can lock things in your 
trunks,” she added, “‘ and not have them exposed to 
risks,” 

As I have said, there was always something sin- 
gular about Helene. I remember that she laughed 
a little at that, and, serviceable as she was to us, I 
never did like her laugh. I thought her more odd 
than ever as she looked closely at both of us, and 
then went upstairs. 

Well, her trunks came the next day, and with 
them a parrot in a cage. 

The bird was very handsome, of a brilliant green 
and scarlet, I admired him greatly. 

“He is a pet of mine,” said Helene. “I have no 
one to leave him with, and [ was afraid he would ba 
neglected.” 

She put her finger through the bars of the cage 
as she spoke, The bird make a feint of nibbling it, 
but when | put up my finger he bit me so sharply 
that the blood came. 

“ I cannot teach him to be civil to strangers,” said 
Helene. 

“ Devil!” called the bird, hoarsely. 

Vattie and I stared. 

“ He learned to swear from the sailora on board 
ship,” said Helene. ‘ Chut, Ceto—whistle for the 
ladies.” 

The parrot put his head on one side and whistled 
the Marseillaise most beautifully. 

** Now say your prayers.”’ 

Word for word the creature repeated the Lord’s 
prayer. 

It was rather shocking under the circumstances. 

** He used to belong toa missionary,” said Helene, 
with her peculiar laugh. ‘“‘ He will spend hours 
pitching a hymn, singing a strain and then begin- 
ning again. Say good-bye to the ladies, Ceto.’’ 

“Good-bye! farewell! adieu!’’ called the bird, 
solemnly, as his mistress took him up to her 
chamber. 

When Lawrence came in and heard of this acqui- 
sition to the family he was eager to see it. He went 
upstairs, and Helene brought the cage to the door 
of her room and made Ceto tulk and pray, mew like 
a cat and whistle like a Java sparrow. But he bit 
Lawrence so sharply that he was glad to keep at a 
distance. 

Aunt Olive Preston arrived that evening. 

Aunt Olive had always n my admiration. I 
cannot say that the partiality was reciprocated. 
Vattie was her favourite—Vattie, whose lustrous 
dark eyes and blue-black hair were repetitions of 
her own famous charms. She was still handsome. 
Her skin was as white as paper, her glance piercing, 
and her throat and shoulders beautiful, thougn sho 
was past fifty. It was to Vattie that the diamonds 
were to be given. I had been promised a necklace 
of sapphires—which were resplendent—but I never 
fancied that I was Aunt Olive’s favourite. 

She came with her carriage, her coachman, and 
her maid Lucil—a gentle little blonde French girl, 
not in the least like French maids iu general. 

Woe were a little flustered, It was not Aunt 
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Olive’s way to mind making people trouble. She 
covsidered a certain style of living quite indispen- 
sable. No more luxuriating in wrappers all day; 
we must dress for the afternoon. We must drive 
and visit and, as soon as mamma was quite well, 
make parties, Aunt Olive had come to stay for the 
summer. 

‘‘Your mother must come down to-morrow, 
Vattie, my love,” said Aunt Olive. ‘‘ Nothing so 
bad for a convalescent as confinement to oue room. 
}ky the way, who was that queer woman in red who 
just passed the door ?”’ 

‘*Mamma’s nurse, Helene, She is a very excellent 
person.” 

‘And she has the queerest old parrot, Aunt 
Olive!” said Lawrence. 

* Does she know how to make gruel? Few people 
do. I have taught Lucil. That girl is valuable; I 
shall remember her in my will. I don’t like that 
woman’s eyes. They look boid.” 

Oh, she isn’t bold. She is as steady as a clock 
and devoted to her duties. She seldom speaks un- 
less spoken to, and she never seems fatigued. She 
takes mamma in her arms and lays her on the sofa 
while her bed is being made as easy as I could lift 
a baby,” said 1. 

‘* Don’t like her looks!’’ persisted Aunt Olive, 
shaking her head. 

That evening, after Aunt Olive had gone to her 
rccm, I stopped Lucil in the hall. 

* Lucil, has your mistress gone to bed ?”” 

“ No, miss, not yet.’’ 

“{ wonder if Vattie and I might go up a little 
while.” 

** Yes, miss, I presume,’ 
with her sweet little smile. 

The next moment Vattie and I invaded Aunt 
Olive’s dressing-room, 

‘* What do you want, my dears ?”’ 

“To see your jewels,” coaxed Vattie. 

** Well, bring me the box; it’s on the table there. 
You are still fond of diamonds, then, Vattie ?” 

**{ have a passion for them !’’ said my sister. 

Aunt Olive, in her gray flannel dressing-gown, 
sat by the blaze on the hearth, for the night lad set 
ix rainy and quite wild, and Vattie and 1, all 
eagerness, knelt down on the hearthrug at her feet. 
‘he box had a key of silver, was of rosewood, and 
divided into compartments lined with garnet velvet. 
Aunt Olive laid back the lid and the contents 
actually blazed in our faces. 

“This is the parure,” said she, lifting the linked 
brilliants and letting them sway over her hand, a 
line of gold and fire, ‘“1t’s a long time since you 
have seen it, Vattie.” 

Vattie actually trembled with eagerness, 

“Ob, how beautiiul! how perfectly beautiful !’’ 
she exclaimed. ‘“‘ Oh, nothing is so handsome as 
diamonds.”’ 

Aunt Olive drew out the sapphires. I received 
then quite as eagerly as Vattie had welcomed her 
diamonds. I wound tiem through my fingers, which 
tiey curved about like a blue flame, scintillating 
aparks of ligit. 

“So brilliant! and yet they have a pure look, like 
dewdrops,” said I. 

(here was another chain of rubies, and a little 
Geneva watch, set with brilliants and emeralds, 
pearl bracelets, and rare mosaics and cameos, 

* | bought a pair of bracelets for cach of you, but 
they are not unpacked yet,” said Aunt Olive. * You 
siull have them in the morning, ‘They are very 
pretty, but 1 think you have seen vanities enough 
jor to-night. Kun away to bed now.” 

‘** | shall have diamond dreams !” laughed Vattie, 
springing up. 

‘You shall have diamonds themselves, some day, 
my dear, if you are a good girl,’’ replied our aunt, 
gcaciously. 


* answered pretty Lucil, 


CHAPTER II. 

Vartie and I were both in high spirits after our 
treat aud sprang buoyantly into tne hall. I ran 
against some one there wio seemed to have been 
near the door, i could not tell whether it was a man 
cr Woman, 

The hall lights were extinguished, the illumina- 
tion which streamed from the wax candles of Aunt 
Viive’s dressing-room was very faint. 

** Who is it?’ 1 called, but there was no reply, 
only soft, swift, retreating footsteps. 

* Why, who could it have been, Vattie ?” gaid I. 

‘‘ Who did it seem to be?” she whispered, groping 
for the stair-rail in the dark. 

“It seemed sturdy enough for a man, but I 
thought I heard a woman’s dress sweep the floor. 
ilow mean to listen at aunt’s door! It must have 
been one of the girls.” 

* Was it Lucil ?” 

_ “ Lucil wouldn’t have been listening. If she had 
been coming in she wouldn’t lave run away.” 

We found our way to our rooms. I had lighted 





the tapers in the sconce beside my mirror, and was 
brushing out my hair when Vattie tapped at my 
door and entered. 

“ Rosie, I feel really uneasy about Aunt Olive’s 
jewels. You know Helene has lost things, and 
there are so many entrances to Aunt Olive’s rooms 
that Iam afraid she may not lock them all, and 
something might happen to her valuables. ‘Those 
diamonds are 80 costly and guarded so carelessly.”’ 

**T don’t know any safe place for them but papa’s 
gold chest. No one could break that open.” 

“T believe I’ll go and tell aunt.” 

“Very well,” I said, yawning. 

But Vattie didn’t go—after all, she didn’t go, but 
went back to her room and went to bed, 

The first thing in the morning I always went in 
to see mamma. We had planned to have her come 
down that day, according to Aunt Olive’s urging, 
but she had taken a little cold, and did not feel 
quite equal to it. So I prepared her breakfast wita 
my own hands, and took it up to her. 

She was sitting by the fire. Helene had dressed 
her in a rose-coloured wrapper which gave her quite 
a colour, and with the bed in nice order, the table 
spread with flowers, breakfast trays and books, 
instead of phials and glasses, the appearance of the 
mennsees was quite altered, and decidedly im- 
proved. 

After breakfast, Osmond was going to take Aunt 
Olive and Vattie a drive in the carriage. It wasa 
clear, sparkling morning after the rain, a little 
fresh, and after the horses were brought | noticed 
Osmond taking out the affghans. 

“Tell them to wear pretty comfortable wraps,” 
he said to me. ‘“ It’s a cool morning.” 

I went and delivered my message at Aunt Olive’s 
and then at Vattie’s door. I don’t know what con- 
nection there was between mackintoshes and jewel- 
boxes, but, directly after, Aunt Olive made her dis- 
covery. She came down into the hall where we 
were all standing, white as a sheet, and said ; 

“T have been robbed !’”’ 

We stared and stammered. 

‘** My jewels are gone!” 

“The diamonds ?”’ cried Vattie. 

Every article in the box.” 

We rushed up to examine the empty casket— 
better able to believe our eyes than our dars. 

** We'll search the house!”’ cried Osmond. 

“T don’t believe they are in the house,” said 
Vattie. ‘See here.” 

There was a window partly unclosed. It opened 
upon the balcony. The hasp to the shutter was 
broken and useless. 

It was probable that the window had been open 
all night behind the closed shutter, and the thief’s 
entrance was clear. 

Aunt Olive looked as if she had been ill a month. 
We were all pailid and nearly speeciless. 

“* Auntie, it was careless!” Vatiie could not help 
murmuring. 

“ | know it,’”’ wag the defenceless answer. 

‘* We'll have the house searched,” repeated Os- 
mond, 

We repaired to the kitchen. Jenny and Betty 
were baking cakes and chatting and laughing 
cheerily. 

As my eyes fell upon them I could not harbour a 
suspicion ugainst either. 

As Osmond made his announcement of the theft 
their behaviour was characteristic. 

Betty sat in a chair, stirring a pan of sweets. 
Her twinkling Irish eyes seemed set in her head. 
She grasped the sides of the pan with her plump 
hands, and ejaculated, breathlessly ; 

‘“* Hear that now !” 

Then, for awhile, she seemed incapable of any 
more words. 

Jenny received the news with an entire difference 
of demeanour. She paused over her pastry, to listen 
with profound attention, every instant growing 
more erect and defiant. 

** Well, then,” she exclaimed, when Osmond had 
finished, ‘‘and what do you come to tell me for P”’ 

The idea of Aunt Olive’s jewels having any 
temptation for Jenny was simply out of the ques- 
tion. But Osmond found it necessary to make some 
reply : 

** Probably not, but as the jewels went out of the 
box last night, all under the roof must submit to 
having their effects examined before their innocence 
can be established,” 

Jenny dashed down the rolling-pin. 

‘* Come, then,’’ cried she, striding before us. 

We followed her up the back stairs to her room. 
She flung open the lid of her trunk, she stripped 
the bedstead to the very mattress, she threw back 
the doors of the wardrobe, pitching her dresses into 
the room, and would have ripped open the ticks of 
the beds, but Vattie stayed her hand. 

“No, no, Jenny, that will do,” she said, sooth: 
ingly; “ we have taken ali the observations neces- 
sary here. Now the others must take their turn.” 

We went to Betty’s room, to Helene’s, to the 





stable loft where Tom shared his comfortable 
quarters with Aunt Olive’s coachman. It seemed 
very useless labour, for in our hearts we could not 
find a suspicion where it would stay. When we 
called Helene out she listened quietly, and with the 
utmost composure consented to have her trunks 
examined. 

When we did so we found in one of them some 
articles of masculine apparel which she informed us 
had belonged to a young brother who was lost at 
sea. ; 
While we were at our work, the parrot called us 
* devils !’’ but seemed to repent of hia impoliteness, 
and begged us to “ take a chair.” We knew ‘om to 
be honest; he had served papa in the most confi- 
dential relations for years. Aunt Olive declared 
that she could vouch for her coachman ; yet every- 
body was pretty well overhauled. Still there was 
no clue to the robber. 

We went into council. The honse was in a lonely 
place, and surrounded by excelient hiding-places 
for thieves. The probability, and almost certainty, 
was, that some one apart from the family had com- 
mitted the theft. We were deciding upon placing 
the matter in the hands of the police, without 
delay, when Lawrence touched my shoulder. 

* Come with me, Rose,” 

I followed him out of the room. As he went up- 
stairs, he pulled a buckskin glove out of his 
pocket. 

** Why, Lawrence! did you save that old glove ?” 
I exclaimed. 

“Hush!” he whispered. We were passing 
mamma's door. He pulled me into his chamber 
and locked the door. 

“ Don’t speak so loud, This isn’t that glove, but 
the mate to it.’’ 

‘“* And where did you find it ?” 

“In Helene’s trunk.” 

We looked at each other in silence. Finally, 
Lawrence opened a drawer and took out the other 
glove which he had picked off the grass near where 
the man had hidden under the lilacs. 

“That man is the thief!” I exclaimed. ‘“ He 
has probably prowled around here until he has ob- 
tained his booty. By this time he is safely off with 


‘‘If a burglar has been in the house, we had bet- 
ter look to other things. Let us examine papa’s 
gold chest,” said Lawrence, rummaging in his 
writing-desk for the key—a little ornate brass affair, 
which he had for some time had possession of— 
Lawrence being noted for the unusual care he took 
of treasures, and being trusted by mamma with 
various things of value. He searched in vain. 

“Why, where can it be? I always keep it in this 
drawer with my sealand gold medal. It is gone, as 
sure as the world.” 

Farther search availed nothing. We went into 
the little room adjoining mamma’s chamber, which 
had served papa as a study—entering by door from 
the hall—and examined the oak chest. We found 
it in its place—locked. 

We went down to the parlour and reported these 
new developments. then. More consternation. But 
a smouldering fire began to glow iu Aunt Olive’s 
black eyes. 

‘My suspicions are fixed upon that woman, 
Helene,”’ said she. “ ‘hat mated glove has no small 
significance. I firmly believe that she is, at least, 
accessory to this robbery.” 

“‘Oh, Aunt Olive,” I exclaimed, “ you don't know 
how good she has been to mother !” 

‘* What does that signify, you little goose? If 
this is—as I imagine—a deep-laid plot, this nursing 
business is a part of it. I believe that she came 
here with the deliberate purpose of robbing you.” 

We were none of us willing to believe that, we 
said, in the first breath. But Lawrence was silent. 

“But we'll question her about the glove,” said 
Osmond. 

“What good will that do? You are only 
children, all of you! Do you imagine she is 
going to tell the truth like a model Sunday 
school scholar? Let me manage. First, let me 
look at the room of this Helene.”’ 

Vattie and I went up with her. We were very 
quiet. The search was pushed into places | should 
never have thought of—behind picture-frames and 
mirrors, in vases filled with flowers, into tne 
interior of plaster statuettes, beneath the carpet in 
spots not likely to be trodden on. 

‘*The money in papa’s chest is gold. I hope that 
has not gone,”’ I said, disconsolately. 

The parrot stood on his perch watching us with 
his head on one side. 

“Don’t come here,”’ he croaked, savagely. 

** Noboby wants to, 1 am sure,’’ said I. “‘ You are 
too cross.” 

He drew his tawdry head between his shoulders 
and laughed ; 

‘*Ha! ha! ha! Ho!ho! ho! He! he! he!’’ 

‘“* Hasn’t he a handsome cage?” said I. 

But Aunt Olive looking meditatively about the 
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room, made no reply to such an irrelevant question. 
“Two thousand pounds!” screamed the parrot, 
and then gravely imitated the clink of gold. 
Aunt Olive started at that, and looked at Vattie. 
“Who takes care of this bird ?’’ she said, going 
over to the cage. 
Ceto bristled up angrily, imitating the clink of 
old. 
en Don’t touch him !’’ we cried. “ He ia ill-natured, 
and bites everybody but his mistress.” 
Aunt Olive quietly lifted the cage from its naile, 
“How heavy it is!’’ she said, with sparkling 


eyes. 

We looked at her in astonishment. 

“Have you not one of those buckskin gloves in 
your hand, my dear P”’ 

Putting it on, to protect her hand from the furious 
onset of the enraged bird, she pleced the cage upon a 
chair, and commenced examining it. 

“ What in the world are you doing, Aunt Olive?” 

“My dears, do you not see that the bottom of the 
cage contains a compartment? Ah, here is the 

ing. Now, girls!” 

A slide had glided aside, showing a circular cavity 
of about six inches in depth, and twenty in diameter, 
We saw, instantly, that it was not empty. Aunt 
Olive first drew forth a package of golien coin— 
then a case of cameos—then the sapphire necklace— 
then more rolls of gold—finally the diamonds! Every 
missing article of the jewel-box, besides other valu- 
able articles which we had not missed, where there ; 
among them a silver salt-cellar and a pair of gold 
salt-spoons which must have come from the dining- 
room. Here was a bracelet of mine, and a little gold 
coin of Vattie’s—articles of adornment which we had 
forgotten in the time of sickness and trouble. The 
money had papa’s mark upon the wrappers, and had 
been taken from his gold-chest. 

Aunt Olive’s voice trembled in spite of herself ; 

“Rose, you call Osmond and Lawrence.” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Vattie, “and call Jenny and 
Tom, and all of them! To think that we should 
have had a suspicion against them !’’ 

sped away trem ling and with an instinctive 
caution, As 1 went downstairs I saw Helene leave 
mamma’s room, aud go towards her own. Osmond 
and Lawrence came eager y at my call, I followed 
them back to the scene of discovery, giving Betty the 
good word on the way, 

A tableau presented itself as we entered the room. 
There stood Aunt Ulive and Helene, the treasure on 
the table between them—the former glowing with 
indignation, the latter scowling defiance. She stood 
with ber arms folded across her breast, and as we 
entered the room, emitted one of ‘her discordant 
laughs. 

She denied her guilt with a bewildering audacity, 
and only showed discomposure when Osmond ap- 
proached her. She stepped away from him towards 
an open window which was behind her, 

Osmond despatci:ed Lawrence for the police, locked 
the door, and put the key in his pocket. The 
next moment Helene cleared the window with a 
bound, 

Such a screaming! My feeling was that she had 
dashed herself to death, but Osmond, with an ex- 
pletive which [ never heard him use before, rushed 
from the room in full pursuit. And, indeed, she 
was not hurt, but running at full speed across the 
lawn, 

Aunt Olive had presence of mind to secure the 
valuables. We were hardly downstairs before Tom, 
aud Aunt Olive’s coachman, and Osmond—for it 
took all three—came bringing her back, She strug- 
gled, she raved, she swore, she used various exple- 
tives, which filled us with wonder, until Tom 
rested from the exploit of binding the criminal in 
the hall. 

While the men were panting, the prisoner swear- 
ing, and the parrot screaming so that the whole 
house rung, the police arrived. One of them, Lox- 
ley, had a remarkably sharp eye for rogues. ‘Tue 
moment it fell upon the supposed Helene he ex- 
claimed : 

‘* Ab, Hombert! at your old tricks again?” 

* Do you mean that this person is a man, Mr. Lox- 
lay ?” asked Aunt Olive. 

**He’s pretty well disguised, that’s a faet! I tell 
you, madam! He’s only three-and-twenty, but he 
has been committed twice. He’s done a pretty heavy 
thing this time, I take it f”’ 

“He has been employed here as nurse, and bas 
stolen every valuable thing he could lay tis hands 
upon.” 

Me You found him a good nurse, now, I dare- 
say.” 

“* Yes, indeed!’ I said, trembling, and feeling 
more agitated than any other member of the family, 
perhaps, since I had been instrumental in the fellow's 
introduction among us. 

** He can cook like an old woman, and gamble like 





a Frenchman, He's an old stick, Well, Hombert, 
you’ll get sent up in earnest this time.” 

A derisive laugh was his answer, 

Loxley and his aids took away their prisoner. As 
he went out of the door, he looked over his shoulder, 
and called : 

** Miss Rose, take care of Ceto ; you can tame him 
— sugar. He'll be fond of you soon, Good- 

e 


He seemed to go away quite cheerfully when he 
found that it was inevitable. 

We never told mamma what the confusion meant, 
or gave the true reason for her nurse’s sudden de- 
parture until she was entirely recovered. 

Ceto was starved into submission to my civil ad- 
vances, and eventually became quite reconciled to 
me—would repeat my name, and obey my voice, but 
I never could like bim, and he was finally adopted 
by Tom, and introduced among bis stable pets. 
Ceto’s master was committed to prison for seven 
years. No after news of him ever reached us. 

B. 8. K, 
Se 


CLARA’S MASQUERADE, 


“ My dear Marion, I believed you are the dis- 
interested friend I have in the world: but if you 
knew how tired I am of what you oall my immuni- 
ties, you would not try to persuade me from 
purpose—if you knew how I long to be treated, 
once in my life, as simple Clara Vining, without a 
penny to my name.” 

The petted heiress tossed a diamond bracelet 
among the glittering treasures of her jewel-box as 
she spoke, and looked at her friend appealingly. 

They were totally unlike, these two who were so 
inseparable. Marion Barclay was dark-eyed, and 
stately as an Egyptian queen; Clara Vining was 
bionde and blue-eyed, like a daughter of the sun, 

‘It’s such a very old whim, dear,’’ murmured 
Marion. “Iam sure everybody loves you. What 
have you done with Lucien Verner? He was dis- 
interested.” 

“They're all alike, I believe. Read tha 
Marion,”’ Clara said, taking a letter from her escri- 
toire. ‘I suppose he happened to be writing to 
someone else at the same time, and the other letter 
got into my envelope. But it was a lucky mistake 
for me. I never want to see him again.” 

Miss Barclay busily examined the billet. Her 
friend designated the offending passage, in which 
the writer alluded to “the beautiful Clara” as 
being very far from adamant, and characterised 
her golden charms as excelling all others in his 
eyes. 
fe You poor dear Clara!” commented Miss Bar- 
clay. ‘ But men are not all so selfish as that.” 

“T am satisfied that they are,’’ retorted the 
heiress, with mingled petulance and wisdom ; “ at 
any rate I am resolved on this experiment. It will 
be refreshing to be nobody for once in my life, at 
any rate, You will keep my secret, won't you?” 
she said, coaxingly. 

“Oh, certainly. But what will people think Pp 
You are certain to be found oat, Clara. Anyone 
who had ever seen you before would know you at 
once, no matter what you wore.” 

**[T don’t know about that. I don’t look like the 
same girl with my hair taken out of curl, and 
dressed plain. I’ve been looking over the adver- 
tisements this morning, and there’s a family 
near Chilton that watit a chambermaid, Of course 
I couldn’t undertake to cook or be laundress, or 
anything of that sort. But anybody can make 
beds, and I’m sure these are people | don’t know, 
What I want of you, dear, is to wnte me a 
* character.’ ”’ 

Marion did as she was bidden, but she looked dis- 
approvingly still. 

“ How will you account for your absence?’ she 
asked, 

“ People can be given to understand I[ am visit- 
ing some friends at @ distance, ‘That is easy 
enough.” x 

“ What if this Miss Wilber,” glancing at the 
advertisement Clara brought her, “should not 
want you? She may have already hired some- 
one.’ 

“TI ghall try somewhere else in that case,” said 
Clara, with decision. 

. * * * 

“So provoking!”’ fretted Marion Barclay to her 
half-brother, Walter Sloan. “I’ve mancuvred so 
long to bring you two together, and now to think 
that she should get this absurd whim in her head !’’ 

“I say, Marion,” exclaimed the young gentleman 
addressed, “if Miss Vining is chambermaid, why 
can’t | be coachman?”’ 

_“But perhaps Miss Wilbur don’t keep a car- 
riage.’’ 
“T'll trust that to my luck, which has been bad so 





long it’s time for a change. If she hasn’t any use 
for a coachman, I'll offer to serve her in some other 
capacity. 1’m not going to be cheated out of my 
chance of the heiress without a struggle.” 

“It’s fortunate that she don’t know you. I[ 
declare, Walter, if you play your part well, I don't 
see what’s to hinder your winning the day. Clara 
is the most romantic girl you ever saw. You 
mustn’t cultivate coachmanship at the expense of 
romance and good looks.’’ 

Walter Sloan, the spendthrift and adventurer, 
thought his luck had certainiy turned when he 
found that Miss Wilbur kept a carriage, and that 
the driver thereof was willing, for a consideration, to 
sham sick a few days, recommend him in his 


lace. 
. He had few acquaintances in the city, and calcu- 
lated on having no difficulty in evading thease. 

Miss Wilbur was an old maid, according to the 
most angular understanding of the word. She did 
not look as though she had ever been anytling else. 
She early discovered that her new chambermaid 
was not an adept in her business, Bridget Maloue 
as the girl called herself, could neither make a bed 
nor sweep a room properly, and Clara received the 
full benefit of being ‘‘ nobody ’’ once in her life ; for 
Miss Wilbur, while she would keep her, because of 
her indifference about wages, lectured her unspar- 
ingly for her ignorance of the duties she pretended 
to be able to perform. In fact, Miss Wilbur's 
tongue was so sharp sometimes as to bring the 
tears to Clara’s eyes. 4 

Miss Wilbur's own maid, who was a very nice, 
ladylike sort of a person, but somewhat shrewish 
like her mistress, did duty in a like waaner when- 
ever that lady was not on guard. 

Meanwhile Clara, in spite of her unskilfulness, 
played so artfully as to deceive even Walter Sloan, 
who took the lady’s maid for the heiress, and paid 
her such assiduous courtship as bade fair to melt 
that fair creature’s scruples about marrying a 


coachinan.* 

“TI hope,” said Miss Wilbur, sharply, one morn- 
ing, “you'll manage to keep my nephew's apart- 
ments in decent order while he stays. I shall be 
very much displeased if you do not; Mr. Verner is 
so particular.” 

She did not observe the start Bridget gave, and 
would have been utterly at a loss for its meaning if 

had. 


she x 

**T don’t care,”’ declared Bridget, as soon as she 
was alone; ‘‘I’li stay all the same, if it is Lucien 
Verner. if he recognizes me I'll pretend I’ve lost 
my money.” 

She was watching from the upper landing when 
he came, and it was Lucien Verner. 

She took to dowdying herself after that as much 
as possible, and went about her duties with an old 
hood pulled over her face. She did not really know 
whether she wanted to be recognized or not, 

Somebody else had recognized Verner alsuv. Walter 
Sloan muttered an oath when he fouwd who Miss 
Wiibur’s nephew was, 

“If he recognizes my heiress, and she finds he 
didn’t write that letter after all, it might make a 
difference.” 

He had made geod progress, however, with the 
lady’s maid, Miss King, as she was called, and for 
fear Verner, woo Was av old acquaintance, should 
recognize him, he summoned the real coachman 
back to his place, after having expedited his busi- 
ness with Miss King by asking and receiving her 
consent to become his wife. 

Marion Barclay was in raptures at the report of 
his success. But both were anxious while the 
heiress and Lucien Verner remained under the sane 
roof 


Lucien Verner, meanwhile, without really having 
any suspicions, regarded Miss Bridget with mani- 
fest uneasiness and curiosity. Every movement, 
every transient glimpse of this girl, whose face he 
had seen but once, and only for a moment then, re- 
minded him of one to whom all the devotion of his 
manhood had gone forth beyond recall. 

The consummation of this little game at cross 
purposes came in this fashion: 

Bridget had not been in attendance in the dining- 
room since the arrival of Mr. Verner, owing to tie 
fact that Miss Wilbur was afraid to trast her 
there. 

On Christmas day, an hour before dinner, the 
girl who usually waited was taken ill, und Bridget 
was summoned to fill her place. With inward con- 
sternation and outward equanimity, she prepared 
to do so, and was standing demurely at her post 
when Miss Wilbur and her nephew entered. 

Lucien Verner hesitated one puzzled instant, then 
he advanced, pale with surprise and joy, and ex- 
tended his hand. 

“ Miss Vining!’’ 

+ *. bd . . 

“T am so glad you have tired of that foolish 
masquerading business, dear,” said Marion Barclay 
to her friend Miss Vining one morning, as Clara, 
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restored to her own aristocratic belongings, rocked 
softly to and fro in a velvet-cushioned easy-chair. 
“J have @ brother come since your eclipse, Clara. 
May I bring him this evening ?” 

‘““T—I am engaged this evening to go out with 
Mr. Verner,” murmured Clara Vining, timidly. “In 
fact, | may as well tell you Lucien explained about 
that {etter that angered me so, and—we are to be 
married, Marion, love.” 

Marion Barclay barely contained her consterna- 
tion till she got home, and told Walter Sloan. 

“ Have you a picture of Miss Vining ?’’ demanded 
Walter, upon whom a hint of the truth began to 
dawn, as his eister told her story. 

Marion boone him one. He glanced at it, and 
grew pale and red, 

“That is not the girl I’ve been making love to,”’ 
he said, angrily. “ I thought all the time the other 
was the prettiest, but she was so very Hibernian I 
didn’t imagine she could be the heiress.”’ 

“Ts it possible you were such a simpleton?” ex- 
claimed Marion. 

“ [I’m glad I’m not married to the other one,” de- 
clared Sloan, ruefully, C. C. 


SECRET LOVE. 


“Lavy Eve.riyg, I have a proposal for your hand 
in marriage from the baronet, Sir William Hamilton, 
who jas but just left my presence, I have given 
my sanction to his wooing, and he will be here 
again this evening to proffer his suit to you in per- 
son,”’ said Lord ucis Roseleigh to his daughter, as 
the latter entered the apartment in which her sire 
sat, and whither she had been summoned by a mes- 
senger from him. 

“The baronet, Sir William Hamilton, wishes me 
for a bride ?” faltered out the Lady Eveline, in dis- 
may, and with paling features. 

“Yes, Is it 80 very strange that Sir William has 
taken a fancy to my daughter, wuo has beauty if not 
sufficient wealth to grace any station ?” inquired 
Lord Francis, with a smile, as he gazed upon her 
fair face. “You are both nobly born and titled, 
Lady Kveline, though your sire does not possess such 
vast estates a8 the more favoured son of fortune, Sir 
William Hamilton,” added her father. 

This last remark of Lord Francis Roseleigh was 
very true, for though he was possessor of a title, yet 
the estate which had descended to him from his 
ancestors was meagre and poor. But then the 
nobleman had always kept up his good name, and 
made a fair appearance amid the more wealthy no- 
bility with whom he associated. He was a skilful 
and successful manager, and his household expendi. 
ture all came under bis own eye, and were conducted 
with economy and tact, so that the Lady Eveline, 
though she knew they were not as wealthy as some 
of their friends, yet never realized how rigid was the 
economy which supplied ber with the delicacies 
which she saw about her every day, 

Her father loved her,\and gloried in her exceeding 
beauty. She had been his hope for years. If she 
made @ brilliant match, then his ends would all be 
answered; and so he kept the burden of their straits 
to himself, and lived on from day to day, hoping 
that all his fond dreams would at last be realized. 
This morning @ most brilliant proposal for her hand 
had beenjmade, and now Lord Roseleigh grew light- 
hearted over the bright prospect which opened for 
his child. But the Lady Eveline now looked up in- 
to her sire’s face, She had recovered her colour, 
and a sunny smile was on her features as she made 
reply: 

* Oh, I wasn’t thinking of the baronet’s fancy, 
my dear father, only so far as it concerned our ages, 
But you know that Sir William is at least tweuty 
years older than I, and I don’t think it a suitable 
match at all. Why, he is fully as old as you, my 
father, and how strangely we should look to- 
gether.” ’ 

And the lady burst forth into a merry of 
laughter at the thought, 3 

But Lord Roseleigh did not join in the merriment. 
Justead, his countenance darkened, and he spoke iu 
tones so unlike his usual kind ones, that they sounded 
odd and harsh to his dau.ht-r’s ears. 

“ Listen to me, Lady Kveline, and put aside this 
trifling manner, for it appears to me very unseemly, 
as 1 see no impropriety in this match. Sir William 
though older than you in years. yet haa a youthinl 
heart and countenance. He is immensely wealthy, 
and most ladies would consider this fact a sufficient 
iuducement to become his wife. But you seem to 
overlook this entirely. As his bride, you would 
dwell in London like a queen, and be the envied of 
your sex, However, ali that aside, it is both suit= 
sbie and to be desired, I have already given my 
word to the baronet that it shall take place at an 





early day, so you perceive, my daughter, there i® 
nothing left for you but to become busy with you 
wedding trousseau after you have held interview 
with Sir William, and give him a favourable 
answer to-night.” 

As her sire was speaking, the smile died from the 
features of his daughter, and her face grew very 
pale and white, She realized that her parent was 
deeply in earnest and had set his mind upon this 
match with the baronet, Hitherto she had ever 
looked upon his word as law. He had always been 
kind and indulgent to her, but she knew that he 
could be firm and unmoved when he determined 
upon any particular course of action. But this mar- 
riage was against all the principles of her nature, 
She felt in her soul that she could not wed the 
baronet, though he were rich as Croesus himself, Ah, 
she could never do this, for did not her heart hold a 
secret which would prevent this step, if there were 
no other reasons against it? And so the Lady 
Eveline ventured once more to offer remonstrance, 

Going up to her sire, she flung herself down before 
him, and with earnest voice entreated him to revoke 
this hasty decision. 

“T cannot! indeed, I cannot wed Sir William 
Hamilton! Tell him so when he comes again, my 
dear father. Let me stay with you, and do not con- 
demn me to wed this old man, whom I can never, 
never love!” she pleaded, 

But Lord Roseleigh was inflexible. He could not 
alter his decision, She would get over thir girlish 
sentiment, and become happy ere she had been united 
to the baronet a twelvemonth, he replied, in cold, 
unmoved tones, and his daughter rose up from before 
him, and went out from the room, feeling for the 
first time in her life that her father was hard, stern, 
and cruel. 

But it cost Lord Roseleigh an effort to be thus in- 
flexible. The Eady Eveline was his worshipped idol, 
aud to thwart her in anything was a great cross to 
him. To doom her bright eyes to the tears which 
he perceived were upon the lids as she left the 
apartment, gave a pang of sharp pain to his own 
heart. But it was for the best, he reasoned. So, 
after he was alone, the nobleman rose and paced the 
room in a disturbed, uneasy mood, saying, as he 
strode to and fro: 

*“ Tcan see no other prospect so advantageous 
for my child. This marriage must, then, proceed, 
By it the Lady Eveline will escape the poverty which 
must necessarily come after my decease, if she re- 
mains single till then. Let it go forward, she may 
learn to thank me for it in the end.” 

G50 @ * * + 


That evening Sir William Hamilton came to press 
his suit with the Lady Eveline, But it was not till 
Lord Roseleigh sent for his daughter that she made 
her appearance in the drawing-room. Then she 
came in, looking pale and somewhat sad, But her 
father regarded her with a glance of sternness, as he 
went forward to meet her, and whispered in low tones 


| in her ear ; 


“Bring only a bright and cheerful face here, 
Lady Eveline. 1 command it both out of respect to 
ourselves and in honour to our guest.” 

Then he led her forward, and presented her to her 
future spouse, uttering a few words of parental con- 
gratulations to the two, After that Lord Roseleigh 
went from the room, leaving the two together alone. 

The Lady Eveline made resolute and desperate 
efforts to appear calm and like her usual self, and if 
she did not succeed, the baronet supposed her 
evident nervousness but the result of the new situa- 
tion in which she found herself placed toward him- 
self. He was a man of wealth, rank, aud great 
kindness of heart, and this wooing was almost the 
first love-making of his life. He now respected the 
lady’s shyness of manner, and omitted pressing a 
lover-like suit, Instead, he related in a few sentences 
his interview of the morning with her sire, and Lord 
Roseleigh’s acceptance of his suit, and now he had 
come to her this evening to learn her mind, and 
settle the date of their wedding-day, “and,” he 
added, in conclusion, while a tender smile dawned 
upon his noble features, “let the marriage-day be 
soon, dear Lady Eveline, for it will be the happiest 
of my life which gives you to my love and tender 
care.” 

The Lady Eveline listened with cold, hard feelings 
in her breast. At the concluding sentence, she 
could scare refrain from shrieking out her distaste, 
her utter abhorrence to the match. But she must go 
like a lamb to the sacrifice, and utter no complaint. 
So ghe stilled her heart’s wild throbbing, and 


id : 

“TI leave all the arrangements to you and my 
father, Sir William. Pray excuse my farther pre- 
sence this evening, as I am not well, and shall feel 
best in my chamber.”’ 

And she rose as she spoke, and bidding Sir William 





seek her sire in the library, she somewhat abruptly 
left the drawing-roam, 

Some two Lours later, the Lady Eveline, with a 
light summer mantle wrapped about her, left her 
chamber, and stole out to the varden adjoining the 
house. She glided through the clustering shrubb:ry, 
and paused not till she stood at the end of one of the 
serpentine walks, at some distance from the house, 
The moonlight shone upon her, and showed an 
anxious, expectant face, which was pale, and had 
i the traces of the recent tears upon the dewy eye- 
ids. 

She paused amid the clustering vines which over- 
ran somé shrubbery at the termination of the walks 
she had chosen. As she did so, the figure of a 
young and fine-looking man sprang out of the 
thicket, and in a moment the Lady Eveline was 
clasped in the stranger’s arms. 

“Ah, it is you, Lady Gveling! And you have 
come at last, after my weary watch of a full half 
hour!”’ exclaimed the man, in fond, yet half-reproach- 
ful tones. 

* Waiting, have you been, Philip? yet you are 
hidden away so closely when I come that I am 
compelled to gaze all about ere you make your 
Appearance, and then you come dashing from the 
thicket, and affright me out of my breath,” she 
replied, smilingly. 

“ Oh, yes, I hid away in yonder shrubbery, because 
I heard a footstep, and thought it might not be you 
dearest Lady Eveline; and now I humbly crave 
your pardon for giving you a moment's uneasiness 
or fright,” he exclaimed, in manly tones, adidiig 
fondly, as he gazed at her with an expression of 
deepest affection’ “you know that our secret 
would be endangered were I discovered here at this 
time of night.” 

* Yos, I know it, and might have thought you had 
pen reasons for secreting yourself, Philip. But then 

am excited and nervous to-night, and it is no small 
wonder if I have any reason left,” she ejaculated, in 
sad tones, 

“ What is it that annoys you, dearest Lady Eve- 
line? Tell it me, that I may drive tt hence at once,” 
said the young man, in eager tones, as he tenderly 
stroked the brown locks, and pressed the slender 
hand more firmly in his own. 

“ Listen, Philip, and then say if we have not cause 
to be disturbed and unhappy. The baronet, Sir 
William Hamilton, has been with us to-day, and 
seeks my hand in marriage. My father has bidden 
me receive him as my future husband, and he came 
this eve to press me to name an early day for the 
wedding,” she replied. 

“And you, Lady Eveline—you? What did you 
make answer to this love-smitten old baronet ?” he 
questioned, excitedly. 

“TI told my father this morning that I could not 
wed the baronet; and wheu I knelt imploringly to 
him he sternly bade me rise and do as he commanded. 
His word hati been passed. Iwas to wed the baro- 
net. ‘T'o-night, when Sir William came, my lips 
were frozen, though my heart was silently bleeding 
within my bosom. I could not speak, and sat like a 
marble statue and listened to my noble lover’s words, 
Then, when | could bear it no longer, I pleaded in- 
disposition and went up to my room, where I have 
been brooding over my misery ever since. Philip, 
till the stroke of the clock reminded me that it was 
long past the time of yur appointed meeting here.” 

“Oh, Lady Eveline, this is too terrible! More 
dreadful than death itself to me the thought of losing 
you! Butit must not, shall not be! I will seek 
your father, and eutreat him to eancel this promise— 
to give you to me; though I am poor, as yet, and 
without name or fame, still my pictures are now 
being sought after, my name is beginning to be spo- 
ken of by the public. I can, at least, give youacom- 
fortavle home, though nota luxurious living, dearest 
Lady Eveline,” he said, iu sudden resolve, 

“Tt would avail naught, Philip, aud but call down 
the displeasure of my father upon your head, You 
must not take this step for it would be utterly futile 
and useless,” she exclaimed, in answer. Then she 
continued : “I see no way left but for meto obey my 
father’s wishes; unless—unless,”’ she said, thought 
fully, “1 appealed to the honour and humanity of the 
baronet, who is, it is said, of a noble heart, aud often 
does most magnanimous deeds.” 

“Ah! that would never do!” returned Philip, 
sadly. “A man of the baronet’s position and wealtiu 
has But to stretch forth his hand and desire any- 
thing, and it always falls within his grasp; and our 
two hearts must be rendered wretched and miserable 
for life!” 

And the lover spoke despondingly,. 

At this moment a slight rustling of the hedge by 
which they were standing attracted the attention of 
the unhappy pair, and both turned in some alarm, 
expecting to behold an intruder upon their interview. 
put nothing met their gaze. 
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“It is but the wind, or a bird fluttering uneasilY 
on its nest.’”’ said the young man. ‘‘ The wind is 
rising, and you are but thinly clad, dearest. It is best 
that you return to the house at once. I will be here 
again to-morrow eve. Come to me, Lady Eveline. 
Let the final parting not be to-night.” 

And he pressed her passionately to his heart as he 
spoke, 

P Then the two parted, Lady Eveline returned to 
the house, while her lover left the garden, and nei- 
ther beheld the tall, dark figure of a man steal from 
behind the hedgerow near, and* glide through the 
serpentine walks. 

* . . * e 


Time passed, and a month glided by, and the 
baronet came often to the Lady Eveline’s home. 
Yet he spent the greater portion of his time, while 
there, in the library with Lord Roseleigh. He did 
not prove a very pressing or ardent lover, and Lady 
Eveline felt emotions of gratefulness for his non- 
attendance upon herself. Nearly every night she 
stole forth and met Philip Arnold in the garden, and 
listened to his lover words. But, though she met 
him, and was often pressed by him to flee from her 
father’s house, to go with him and become his wife, 
and thus escape the hated marriage with the baro- 
net, yet she had never brought her mind to take 
this first step, And so she often returned to her 
home, wretched, pale, and miserable. 

Lord Roseleigh noted how his daughter’s face 
grew pale, and that her manner was sad and drooping 
and he affected not to see it; and so each each day 
went, and the time drew near for her approaching 
puptials. 

One morning Sir William Hamilton paid the 
nobleman an early visit. Lord Roseleigh was in his 
library, and his visitor was shown thither. But the 
baronet, though he suspected, did not know that 
Lord Roseleigh was busy with his weekly accounts, 
He had keen eyes, and had used them to advantage 
during his visits at his lordship’s house, and he had 
perceived that Lord Roseleigh was more earnest for 
the match than his danghter, and also surmised the 
cause in his own great wealth, knowing, as he did, 
that the nobleman was not overburdened with 
worldly possessions himself. Now, Lord Roseleigh 
rose from the secretary, where he had been balancing 
his expenditure for the past month, and also reckon- 
ing the amount necessary for the full trousseau of 
his daughter, and greeted his early visitor with a 
smiling welcome. 

“I am intruding on your business hour, I fear,” 
said the baronet, as he was about to withdraw. 

“Oh, no! Your coming is always agreeable. I 
am never too busy to welcome Sir William Hamil- 
tou,” replied Lord Roseleigh; adding, “I hope, 
baronet, that you will oot think it necessary to use 
ceremouy in coming here. Yours is no privilege, 
but a good right, you know, considering the relation- 
ship which is so soon to exist between us.”’ 

“Tt is concerning that future relationship that my 
present visit is made this morning, your lordship,” 
replied the baronet, ‘Then he went on, “has it 
never struck your mind, Lord Roseleigh, that this 
marriage might not be as agreeable to your daughter 
as to myself, and perhaps you? I have observed, of 
late, that her looks are greatly altered, The Lady 
Eveline has grown sadly pale and silent and un- 
happy-looking since I sought her hand; and I have 
come to tell you that | now withdraw my suit, con- 
fident that it will bring only pain and unhappiness 
to her, should I press to its fulfilment this contem- 

lated marriage.” 

“What! Do I hear aright, Sir William Hamilton ? 
Is this an insult you would put upon my daughter 
and myself ?”’ exclaimed Lord Roseleigh, rising with 
haughty tone and manner, 

‘* Nay ; be not so fast, Lord Roseleigh! It is from 
the best and most honourable motives to yourself 
and the Lady Eveline that I make this great sacri- 
tice of my own wishes and feelings. I am confident 
that your daughter’s heart has, long ago, been given 
to another, and younger, and more suitable lover. 
One who is every way her equal, except in pride of 
birth, He is both noble, handsome, and talented; 
and he loves the Lady Eveline as tenderly aud 
honourabiy as "tis possible for man to love,” 

“And who may the suitor be, may I question ?” 
asked Lord Roseleigh, in blended astonisiment and 
displeasure. 

“He is one of our most promising artists, whose 
pictures are already being loudly demanded by the 
public. As for myself,” was the reply, ‘I mean to 
do a good turn to the young man; and, as I have no 
immediate relatives to inherit my estates, aud am 
getting along in years, I am about to make this 
artist a propositiou to adopt him; and shall, in any 
event, make him my heir at my decease. Now, will 
you, Lord NKoseleigh, be equally generous, and give 


upon an old man like myself ?” asked the baronet, 
caimly. 

Lord Roseleigh was 30 taken by surprise that he 
stood silent for a minute. He forgot to ask this 
young artist's name in astonishment at the strange 
revelation, 

All the noble feelings of his own heart were roused 
by the generosity of his visitor. At length he 
started forward aud grasped the baronet’s hand, say- 
ing, in a choked, husky voice : 

“Heaven bless you, Hamilton, for you are the 
noblest and best man I ever knew! You have shown 
more magnanimity than I, her own parent, have ex- 
hibited toward my child, and the good Heaven will 
bless and reward you for the deed !” 

‘** And your daughter, the Lady Eveline, what of 
her? You do not say you will give her to this other 
lover?” questioned the baronet, smilingly. 

“She shall be happy! Yes, Sir William, even 
though you never bestowed one pennyworth upon 
this poor young artist my daughter shall wed him, if 
she lists.” 

“ But the young man shall be my heir, I promise 
you. I meun it, for I have both seen and taken a 
wonderful fancy to him,’’ said the baronet, “ Now, 
go and see the Lady Eveline, and tell her our plans 
have undergone a ciiange, but that she shall not be 
disappointed of a bridal day,’’ he added, smilingly. 
A few moment’s later Lord Roseleigh sought his 
daughter’s chamber. He tapped gently at the door, 
but obtaining no answer to the summons, quietly 
opened it and entered, And what a sight met his 


aZe, 

Before an easel sat his daughter. Her eyes were 

fastened, with soul-speaking tenderness, upon the 
face of the portrait before her. It was that ofa 
handsome young man, of noble features, and frank, 
open countenance; and whom his lordship immedi- 
ately recognized as the likeness of Lady Eveline’s 
drawing-master—young Philip Arnold, This, then, 
was the rising young artist of whom Sir William 
a had spoken—this was his daughter’s secret 
lover 
Lord Roseleigh advanced, 
“ T know your secret, my dear, unhappy child, and 
have come to tell you that you shall be blest in the 
way of your own choosing! You and Philip Arnold 
have long loved each other in secret. I now give 
my consent that the future shall be bright to you 
both, for I no longer object to the union which shall 
take place when this talented young artist claims my 
daugliter at her sire’s hands.’ ; 
She looked up in amazement. Could it be her 
father speaking? It must be that she had fallen 
asleep, and was dreaming before her lover’s portrait. 
But Lord Roseleigh quickly spoke again, and unde- 
ceived her. He explained in a few short sentences 
how his eyes bad been opered by the frankness and 
nobleness of the baronet. Then, as the Lady Eveline 
rose from her seat, he led her down to his library, 
aud there she expressed her thanks to the waiting 
baronet for the great blessing he had been instru- 
mental in bestowing upon her A messenger was 
sent to summon the artist, Philip Arnold, who soon 
made his appearance upon the scene. 

Then it was that the baronet laughingly told how 
he had witnessed their meeting in the garden, upon 
that first eve of Lis own wooing with the Lady Eve. 
line, 

He had come from Lord Roseleigh’s presence, and 
was about crossing the gardeu as a nearer route to 
his own abode. MHearing voices he had uncon- 
sciously listened at tie first. Then, recognizing the 
speakers, he had had the the temerity to remain, and 
thus learned their secret. His own subsequent con- 
duct had been based upon his knowledge of that 
evening. 

And so it came about that at the appointed time 
there was a bridal for the Lady Eveline; butin place 
of the baronet, Sir William Hamiiton, she was given 
oy Lord Roseleigh to the noble and talented artist, 
Philip Arnold, ‘ C. H. M. 





THE SPHYNX, 


QUESTIONS. 
1. Enrema. 


In summer and winter I’m seen, 
Though never in autumn nor spring ; 
And strange to you it may seem 

That to all of the seasons I cling. 

With a friend or a foe you will see me 
And I am to be found in each street ; 
In terraces, groves, lanes and alleys 
With me you always will meet. 

As some of my haunts | have told you ; 
My name now surely you'll find : 

If on scanning these lines you don’t see me, 





to him your daughter, in place of bestowing her 


I shall say you are careless or blind. 


2. WORD CQUARE. 

My first a foreign title is, 

My next can gallop fast, 

My third in every eye is seen, 

When tired you need my last. 

38. NumBerED CHARADE. 

My whole—which contains nine letters—is the 
name of a town in the South of England. 
1 My 3, 4, 8, 8, 7, 4 is a town in Surrey. 


2,  1,8,7,38,4,8 ™ Norfolix. 

8, 6,8,7,3,4 o Somerset. 
4, 9,42,5 s Kent. 

5,, 1,5,2,8,4 pa Saffolk. 

6, 2, 5,6, 7,89 pa Lincolnshire. 


4. NUMBERED CHARADE. 

whole contains fourteen létters, and is the 
name of a celebrated English author, and my 7, 5, 
9,4; 1, 2,8; 7,18, 10, 2, 12, 9, 2,14; 12, 8.3; 7,8, 
0, 2,9; 7, 5,8; 11, 8, 6, 13, 8, 8, 14; 7, 18, 5, and 
1 3,1, Scripture 


, 2, 3,1, 8, 14 are all names of men. 
5. Enrema.—I. 
Iama ect state of bliss 


Which very few attain ; . 
Eve knew me ere the serpent’s kiss 
Caused her a blush of shame. 
To malice I am not inclined, 
But mostly dweil with love; 
If = should fail me here to find, 
ray seek me up above. 
6. Entema.—Il. — 
Of all the blessings man enjoys, 
I am the best, you'll own; 
I’m what we all should dearly prize, 
No substitute is known. 
I am the greatest boon conferred 
On mankind, you'll agree ; 
Without me pleasure is a word, 
Life would a burden be. 
Not all the riches of this earth 
Can with me compare, 
For I’m of far more sterling worth; 
So use me with great care. 
Kind reader, if me you possess, 
Pray preserve me well, 
For when lost I cause distress. 
My name now please to tell. 


7.. CHARADB, 
‘ My first contains a solid foot, 
When used, or when on trial ; 
Without my second not a note 
we areas pany or viol; 
whole, when in its proper place, 
Within my first you'll view ; 
"Tis strange! but when you’ve 
solved case 
You'll smile to find it true. 


8. ANAGRAM.—SoONGs. 
1, “In the lane with Tom R. Kingruph.” 
2. ** Row, nedey can ’o-old u.”’ 
8. ‘Old cloe’ Jerrey mun.”’ 
4. **T. L.,’’ “ Come man ha’ merci.” 
5. “ C—tw asses r’e’er.” 
6, “ Any tro’ era for tom,” 
7. “1 scream te’ eggs.” 
8. “ Helen wont buy mi trowl s—i.” 
9. * O, tal we wring so,” 
10. “* Next he ce’r pork ben.” 
11. “ La! he robs y it.”’ 
12. “Come, ma, Wil G. goes.” 


AN»s wii2S. 


1. Eniema. Letter E. 
2. WORD SQUARE. 
EMIR. 
MARE. 
IRIS. 
REST. 
8. NUMBERED CHARADE, 
Camelford, 1. Merroe. 2. Cromer. 8. Frome. 
4. Deal. 5. Clare. 6. Alford. 
4, NumBERED CHARADE. 
Samuel Johnston, John, Sam, Jonathan, Tow, 
Jonah, Jem, Solomon, Joe, Samson. 
5 & 6. Entomas. 1.—Health. 2.—Happiness. 
7. CHARADE. Shoe-string. 
8. ANAGRAM. 
Up with the lark in the morning. 
Paddle your own canoe. 
Merry old Uncle Joe. 
The commercial man. 
Water-cresses. 
A motto for every man. 
Magzie’s secret. 
Won't you tell me why, Robin ? 
Waiter’s wooing. 
The broken sixpence; 
‘The sailor boy. 
Maggie’s welcome, 
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